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. Most good belts are built so as to have either fine pulley- 


The side of Spar Oak 
next the pulley is Spartan R 
leather, giving the maxi- \ gvedness and less traction. 


for ee | oN SparOak, one of the Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series Leather Belts, is a unique belt beeause it has the 
super-gripping power and the firmness that resists the 
mauling of hard usage. 

The side of SparOak next to the pulley is Graton & 
Knight Spartan—the belting leather with the highest co- 
efficient of friction ever attained in any belting material; 
the outside is the finest quality of Graton & Knight 
special oak tanned, extra fine center stock. Combined 
they form a belt of absolutely unique quality. 


par Oak 


Belting 


SparOak stands high speeds without slipping or burning. It 
stays flat under strain, The punching of shifters and rapping of 
pulley flanges affect SparOak surprisingly little. SparOak belts 
in actual use carry their traction power up to speeds more than a 
mile a minute. In the hard test of “mule spinning,” SparOak has 
set new standards of what belting efficiency is 


gripping surface and less ruggedness, or plenty of rug- 











If you have a vexatious belting problem, tell us about it and 
let us tell you whether or not SparOak is the belt required. 
There are thousands of cantankerous drives in the United States 
that will lose much of their crankiness when operated by 
SparOak. If you have such a one, it is well worth your while to 
eisicsinar gout tt Gale write us about it. 

Oak is firm, heavy select- Write for information about Standardization as applied to Belting 
ed, special oak tanned _ _ . 
center stock. THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO , Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather. 
Packing and Specialties. 
Branches and Distributors im all Principal Cities 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 













Dutcher Temples 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Draper Corporation 


Sole Manufacturers 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office 


188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 





COTTON 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to plan for replacing Common looms 


with 


NORTHROP 


Trade-Mark 


LOOMS 


Whatever may be the profits of mills 
having Common looms today, they would 
have been much greater if equipped with 
Northrop looms 


The mill having Common looms that 
does not lay aside a part of its war profits 
to provide a Northrop Loom equipment 
is failing in its duties to its Stockholders 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office 
188 South Forsyt h Street Atlanta Georgia 
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White, Blue, Buff, Green C MANILA 


and Salmon. | OSCO FIBRE 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR TEXTILE | 
WRAPPERS AND OTHER PURPOSES || K FIBRE 
REQUIRING A HIGH GRADE WRAP.- OILED PAPERS 


PING PAPER. 
24 x 36—40 Ibs. and heavier. ‘\ WAXED PAPERS 





Manufactured by 


ODELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Paper and Pulp Mills 527 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Groverton, N. H. 


Here’s the Fan Wheel 


That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 


This fan wheel is the secret of the success of our reversi- 
ble fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Ma- 
terial of any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of 
east iron with sheet steel ble-‘es cast solid. Note the short 
overhang, which makes the fan run smoothly without vibra- 

tion. This wheel offers less resistance to material passing through than any other wheel. It 
handles long, stringy material just as good as short material or lint. 

And it’s reversible. 


The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction at high 
speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. 
Made in any size, from 30 to 60 inch. 
Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs No. 65 and 
67 show complete line of fans and hlowers for every class of work. 


We have a large stock of repair parts which 
can be shipped at a moment’s notice. 


The New York Blower Co. 


Main Office: Archer Ave., and Ganal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-News Bidg. Ridge Arcade Bidg. 502 Plymouth Bidg.303 B. F. Jones Bidg. 370 Central Ave. 
Cleveland, 0. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 
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See HORIZONTAL 
Serves BALING PRESSES 


FOR HIGH DENSITY “END-PRESSED BALES 

















O transport the enormous cotton crop of the South at the 
least expense, and to place it at its destination in the best 
condition, resolves itself into a question of proper baling. 


Whether the destination is to points 
in this country or in foreign countries, 
the essential features of proper baling 
consists of density and uniformity. 
These features are absolutely necessary 
especially during these times of freight 
congestion—absolutely essential to the 
rapid and economical transportation of 
cotton. 

Compare the bales from other coun- 


tries with American bales. In Egypt 
and in India one can often see many 
thousand bales which are so even and 
compact as they lay in tiers that they 
appear as building blocks. 

It is that density of balage—that uni- 
form size—that compact and neatly 
tied bale that pays—in dollars and 
cents—and such bales are compressed 
in the 


Cummins’ New Patent Horizontal High Density 
“END-PRESSED” BALING PRESS 


Capable of Compressing 56 Ibs. to the cu. ft. 


This baling press will solve the great- 
est problem confronting the South to- 
day; that of placing her cotton in near 
and far away ports in the best condi- 
tion and at the lowest possible cost. 

Much valuable information is em- 


braced in a booklet which we will be 
glad to send those who indicate in- 
terest in a question of such importance 
to the South and to the Nation as the 
proper baling and economical trans- 
portation of cotton. Write for it. 


W. D. Crumpton, 29 Broadway, N. Y., American Representative 
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OPENING 
EQUIPMENT 
INCLUDING 
Vertical Openers | 
WITH | 
BALE BREAKERS 
ATTACHED 


SHOPS 


BIDDEFORD, ME. LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. } 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES | 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
BRANCH OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S.C. 


AUTOMATIC DUCK LOOMS 


We make automatic looms for 
all manner of textile fabrics. 


Plain or fancy, coarse or fine. 


S The Stafford Company 
ly Readville, Mass. 


Southern Office S - Charlotte, N. C. 
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3-Section 
Tape Loom 


showing complete loom 


This Fletcher Works: Tape Loom comprises with circular-shuttle 
maximum production with minimum operative batten 
requirement. On all Fletcher Works Tape 
Looms one girl runs two looms. Releases men 
for more essential work and maintains mill out- 

put at capacity limit. Its mechanical motions are simple, accessible, 
easily cared for and practically trouble proof. 
Write for further information. 


FLETCHER WORKS 


Glenwood Ave. and Second St., PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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BLANKETS TOWELS 
Army Hospital 
Navy Red Cross 


~~“ 


™ 


Pay aang 
LOOM 


MAGAZINE 
— a ane 


DUCK UNIFORM CLOTH 


Tent Army 
Sail Navy 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 
Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Representative. 
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THE PARKS-CRAMER COMPANY 


merges the 


Humidifier Business 
of 


STUART W. CRAMER 


with that of 


G. M. PARKS COMPANY 


‘and enables the new concern to install any one of the 


THREE STANDARD TYPES OF HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS 


which may be best suited to conditions. It will be the endeavor of the company 
not only to continue, but to improve th» high quality of its products—the effi- 
ciency and economy of its service in al' problems of air conditioning, humid- 
ifying, and mill piping. 

WITH OFFICES AT 


970 Main St. Old South Building Court House Square 
FITCHBURG, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


= 
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COTTON STORAGE 


350,000 — BALES 


HANDLED DURING SEASON 


AMERICAN DOCK TERMINAL 


CITY AND PORT OF NEW YORK 


Lowest insurance and storage rates in the City and Port of New York obtained 
in modern concrete warehouses. Fully protected by Automatic Sprinklers. 
New York Cotton Exchange license. Bonded employees. Forty years’ 
experience.in Cotton Storage Business. Direct rail connection with all Trunk 


Lines. Rates on application to 
AMERICAN DOCK COMPANY 


Executive Office: 17 State Street, New York 


Also operating new warehouses of Pouch Terminal for 


COTTON STORAGE 
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Emergency: 
wer- 


Re-development of the old, abandoned water power, as well 
as the new water power projects, offers the least expensive and 
shortest route to an independent source of electric power. 


Westinghouse Water Wheel Generators are suitable for direct 
connection to vertical, as well as horizontal wheels; also for belt- 


ing from horizontal wheels. 


Thus you obtain with the minimum of time and expense, an 
abundant supply of cheap power, and, at the same time, render 
a valuable service to the Nation by conserving the fuel supply. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Power Station of the Society For The 
Establishment of Useful Manufacturers, 
supplying a large part of the silk indus- 
try of Patterson, N. J. 
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WHAT? 


and the Answer— 


To those not acquainted with the MACRODI PIBRE 
HEAD SPOOL, the question naturally arises what is 
this spool and what are its advantages. 


TRACE “ARK 


ODI 


REGISTERED 
PAT MAY 20 02 


: = 
MIM 

This spool is a bushed spool with heads made from a 
specially prepared fibre and with a wooden barrel. The 
construction is patented. 

Fourteen years of the hardest kind of mill use have 
absolutely demonstrated these features of the MAORODI 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOL. 

DURABILITY—aAs the fibre heads are made from s 
specially prepared fibre which has no grain to it, as 
has wood, these heads will not chip, break, crack or 
warp. Consequently this spool is much more durable 
than the ordinary wooden spool. 

EOCONOMY—Scores of mill men have demonstrated 
to their own satisfaction that this spool saves them 
not only in actual spool breakage, but also in the at- 
tendant loss of yarn. The value of broken spools— 
as you know—is much less than the value of the yarn 
lost through broken spools. Oareful figures kept over 
a period of years by some of the largest mills prove 
these facts beyond question. 

ADDED TRAVERSE—The most radical feature of 
this spool is the added traverse made possible on ac- 
count of the difference in thickness between the fibre 
heads and the heads of the ordinary wooden spool. 
The fibre heads are only one-quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness whereas the wooden heads are generally one-half 
inch in thickness. This difference in thickness may be 
added to the traverse of the MAORODI FIBRE HEAD 
SPOOL, giving you one-half inch longer traverse than 
on the wooden spool of the same length. To illus- 
trate:—a wooden spool with 5” traverse is 6” over all, 
whereas the MACRODI FIBRE HEAD SPOOL 6” over 
all would have a 5%” traverse. This extra one-half 
inch traverse allows you to wind 10% more yarn on 
the MAORODI FIBRE HEAD SPOOL with 5%” traverse 
than on the wooden spool of corresponding outside 
dimensions. This added traverse means increased yard- 
age, and often another wrap on the beam. Progressive 
mill men have found that the added traverse has en- 
abled them to materially cut costs. 

The operatives prefer the MACRODI FIBRE HEAD 
SPOOL as the heads are very smooth on the inside and 
nw yarn does not catch or break in spooling and warp- 
ng. 
The economy and durability of the MAORODI PIBRE 
HEAD SPOOL, and the advantages of the increased 
traverse are facts proved to the satisfaction of hun- 
dreds of mill men throughout this country. 

DELIVERIES—We made a specialty of prompt de 
lieveries guaranteeing shipment in from two to four 
weeks after receipt of order. 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


MACRODI 


Fibre Head Spools 
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Card Room Spindles 
Repaired 


Worn or Broken Spindles 
re-topped or _ re-versed — 
ELECTRICALLY WELDED, 


bearings made full size and 
tops made to fit your flyer. 


Spindles guaranteed not to 
break at weld—Prices reason- 


able. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery. 


W. H. Monty, 


AMERICAN 


S UPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty ef Harness tor 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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AN UNUSUAL 


Roving Can— 
THE 


LAMINAR 


MADE OF 


VUL-COT FIBRE 








Laminar Roving Cans are built extra strong, 
because of the work they are called upon to per- 
form, and the careless manner in which they are 


usually handled. 


Laminar receptacles are made of an extra 
high grade of vulcanized cotton fibre, known as 
VUL-COT. 

They will not dent, crack or split in ordinary 
use. They will not rust or corrode, nor will the 
material weaken with time. 


Write for Bulletin, samples of materials and 





American Vulcanized Fibre 


Comm pany prices. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers VUL-COT Fibre, the material of which 


New England Department these durable Laminar receptacles are made, is 
12 Pearl Street, - Boston, Mass. used extensively as electrical insulation, mechani- 
C. C. Bell, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. cal parts, etc. It is economical. Every manu- 

Head Office and Factories facturer should know its merits. 


Wilmington, - - - Del. 








Require More 
in Return 


You are called upon to produce on a 
bigger scale; you are forced to pay 
wages on a higher scale, but your oper- 
atives may produce on any old scale— 
is that the situation ? 


Isn't it time to make definite requirements as 
to the output expected of each operative, in 
return for the money expected of you? 


By counting the output of each machine, you 
can find the proper measure for a day’s work, 
and put this measure in force—with 


COUNTERS 


The Set-Back Yardage Counter above measures the 
yardage of output of finishing machinery and other 
machinery, where expensive measuring devices have 
been used. The straight face friction wheel % yard 
in circumference is geared so it counts in units of one 
yard. Runs on ball bearings, with practically no re- 
sistance; will not slip on the finest fabrics. Reads in 
plain figures—there’s no mistaking the count. 


Counters for all other textile-machine 


needs will be found in the Veeder. 
booklet—of interest to every mill man. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


6 Sargeant Street Hartford, Conn. 
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For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 
Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut 


3 The Siiver Wis Hatwe ge 
Will Always Buy 


Keystone Receptacles 


Keystone Quality is the Standard 
FOR ALL MILL BUYERS 


Warchouse Car Showing Bottom Construction. 

Noted for their Construction, Quality and Durability. 

The superiority of KEYSTONE Products is the result of 
our years of experience in the manufacture of fibre products, 

Make no purchases of mill receptacles until you have in- 
formed yourself on the quality and prices of KEYSTONE 
Products. 
Send your address on a postcard, now, and we will forward 
Catalogue ‘*D.’’ 


KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY, Yorklyn, Del, 


Southern Agents, Wilson Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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extra handling. 


move at a moment’s notice. 


ONE WOMAN AND— 


A Cowan Transveyor will equal two 
or three men in your mill. Here isa 
ready answer to the present labor 
shortage. In the saving of wages 
alone, the Cowan System pays for 
itself in a few months. 


COWAN TRUCK CO. 
801 WATER STREET 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 





Every Platform a Truck 









NO LOAD TOO HEAVY FOR A WOMAN 
WITH THE COWAN TRANSVEYOR 


HE basis of the Cowan Trucking and Storage System is an all-metal elevating 
Transveyor and as many inexpensive wooden platforms as you need. 
skids are built in your own mill as required. From raw materials to finished cloth, your 
product moves safely and quickly between operations on the platforms, without delay or 


These simple 


Compact, convenient storage is a further advantage of this System; it saves about 
50% floor space, keeps the cloth always dry, clean and away from the floor, and ready to 


[SIGN, CLIP & MAIL THIS COUPON] 
COWAN TRUCK COMPANY, 
801 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 


You may have your representative call on me 
to see how much the Cowan System could save 
us in labor and wages. This will not obligate 
us in any way. 


MOMS. .cun- side neg dineneasclittliallly tahini dtdintlemabinnisiaa 
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Helping the Workmen to Help You Nothing Better Made 


Mill Box. 
No. 3 


Steel over wood top 


Provide them with trucks that push 
easily, that stand the handling of en- 
ergetic workmen, that are tough and 
durable because of the material of which 


rim. New shoe corner 





irons. 


they are made. Such trucks are 


Combination 


Diamond: Fibre Trucks | tins & 


Steel over wood 

Pe top rim. Im- 

They have the finish and workman- |} proved _ plat- 
form construc- 


ship that denote care and judgment in_ |} tion. 





designing and manufacture. Reinforce- ot nk 
ments of hard wood. Top edges as well Can be ordered from your mill supply house 
as insides are smooth. The color is Rogers Fibre Co. 
thoroughly incorporated in the fibre, (Leatheroid Sales Division) 
therefore it will not chip off and cause 


the truck to become unsightly. 


1024 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















THE STANDARD OF STRENGTH 
We make a full line of mill receptacles. Wecan take Acme Bale Ties and Buckles 


care of your requirements; send us your specifications. 
TWO METHODS: 


1. ACME BALE TIES FIRMLY HELD BY 
. . BUCKLES AS BELOW ILLUSTRATED. 
Diamond State Fibre Company spe ai cance 


Bridgeport. Pa. (Near Philadelphia) MEANS OF STRETCHING AND SEALING 
TOOLS WITH METAL SEALS. 


Offices in Principal Cities. Both Methods Efficient and Economical. 


SEND 
FOR 
CATALOG 
AND 
PRICES 

This truck 












has 





semi-noiseless, SEVERAL 
“ STYLES 

self-oiling, OF 

non- breakable 


castors. 







; ACME STEEL GOODS CoO., MFRS. 
A Mark of Quality 


A Sign of Service 2840 Archer Ave. Queen & Crescent Bldg. \ 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS. 


10 Tift St., ATLANTA 
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1%-ton Federal owned 
by the Jenckes Spin- 
ning Company of Paw- 
tucket, R, I. 
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| Federals Growing in Popu- 
| larity in Textile Haulage. 


| T is very pleasing to us to note the rapidly growing 
| popularity of Federals in the textile industry. We 
| have expected this, however, because the same ad- 
| vantages which have made Feder ‘als so universally 
| preferred in other lines of industry must also appeal 
| to textile concerns. 









The Federal is so rugged that it will carry full loads 
regularly over all sorts of roads. It is so durable that 
it will stand up under continuous trying service day 
in and day out—year after year. And it is so eco- 
nomical that it means the lowest possible haulage 
expense. These features indicate that the popular- 
ity of the Federal in the textile industry is bound to 
continue to increase. 


‘ 












Write us and we will send you the monthly maga- 
zine, ‘‘'Traffic News’’—a publication for the truck 


owner and buyer. 


















Federal Motor Truck Company 
46 Federal Street, Detroit, Mich. 


| One to Seven Ton ‘‘Return Loads Will 
Capacities Cut Your Costs” 
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The Government desires each one to do his small part for the great 
Those who cannot serve can save—saving 







cause of Democracy. 
is service in another form. 


The claims of any mechanical labor saving device should be search- 
ingly investigated by thinking executives. 

“Load and Look” Scales is a bigger item than would 
Saving the operator’s time also means saving the time 
of the several laborers attendant on’ weighing operations. 


*‘Look and Load’’ 


KRON SCALES 







The saving of labor by Kron 
appear at first thought. 












AUTOMATIC 


Made in U. 8. A. 
tare weight. 


SPRINGLESS 


All Metal Construction 


weigh accurately in less than 1/5 the time of the oldfashioned beam scale. They 
require no mental or physical effort by the operator, so there’s no chance for 


errors or guesswork. 


The instant the load is placed on the platform the exact weight is in- 


dicated on the dial. 


There’s no waiting for the pointer to come to 


there’s no fussing with weights. 


Made in Types to meet every requirement. Any capacity 






Write for complete information. 


American Kron Scale Co. 


422 East 53rd St., New York 
Branch Offices: Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Chicago. Cleveland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Wilson, N. 


Southern Office: 405 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO., MONTREAL, CANADA 


Dormant Platform Type. 
Qn 








LANE 


CANVAS BASKETS 


Acknowledged a 


WAR TIME NECESSITY 





Are You Fully Equipped? 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, 





Poughkeepsio, N. Y. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY 


Announces 


A Double Reduction Gear Drive 
In Its Heavy Duty Trucks 


Having all the flexibility and leverage of chain drive at its best. The superior leverage 
of a chain and sprocket, in applying power near the wheel rim by a rolling contact, 
is obtained in the Double Reduction axle by gears enclosed in the wheels and 
running in oil. 

This is not an Internal Gear Drive with two axles. It is a Centre Gear Drive 
with power transmitted through gears on each end of a single axle. The entire load 
is borne by a compact housing. The axle shafts are carried in sleeves within the 
housing and are free to propel the truck without supporting any weight. 

The twisting and jolting of uneven roads cannot cramp the driving mechanism. 


Wedging of gears is impossible. 
THE DOUBLE REDUCTION PRINCIPLE 


Ne 
has been a large factor in the efficiency of 


White 144—2-ton trucks, so widely used in both 
commercial and ‘military service. It has long 
been an engineering problem to adapt it to 
shaft-driven, heavy-duty trucks. This has now 
been accomplished without adding a single pound 
to the unsprung weight. 

The chassis is clean cut. The rear axle hous- 
ing is so compact it affords practically the road 
clearance of a straight axle. The tread is nar- 
rower. All parts are easily accessible. Moving 


parts are so simple and so rugged, dust protected 
and immersed in oil, that they are proof against 
rough usage. So frictionless is the whole driving 
system that the truck’s coasting radius has 
been greatly extended. 

White performance has been raised to a new 
level of efficiency. White operating cost has 
been lowered to a new level of economy, by a 
driving system which'requires no adjusting what- 
ever and will outwear the truck itself. 


The new trucks have been in active service for several months. Deliveries will 
be made as soon as production in the factory overtakes urgent military needs. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


19 
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T HE problem is—‘‘How can we move the greatest 
amount of our various materials at the great- 
est speed and at the least cost?"’ To solve this, 
just peep in at the method used by the leading man- 
ufacturers of the country. They all point to one 
answer—the Storage Battery Truck-—-The HUNT. 
WHY—Because of their speed, capacity and labor saved. 
—because they speed production by rushing goods that are finished with one 
department, to the next. 
—because they have strong, dependable, clean power to carry several tons on 
the level or up grades, to all departments of the factory. 
—because of their ease of operation and flexibility in moving through narrow 
aisles and turning about in almost their own length ° 
because of the simple mechanism; few repairs and ease of re- 
charging. 
These are a few reasons why the largest mills use the 
HUNT Storage Battery Truck for inside transportation. 
What this truck is doing for other mills it can also do 
for you. 
Send today for further information. 


C. W. HUNT COMPANY, Inc., 


NEW YORK 


Sales Office Works and Executive Office 

50! Sth Ave. at 42nd St. West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: 
Chicago Washington 
Boston Philadelphia 


Conserve your employees. Hasten your efficiency by giving First Aid on the spot. Substantial and 
complete equipment furnished by those who know how. 
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OUTLINE S/DE HEAD MATCHER DR/VE 


DINAN IC 
PULLEY ; 


Driving Pulley 20 dia~-905 R.PM 
Driven Pulley Gdia- High Crowned & Flanged 
Horsepower -- Max.15 
Belt Speed - FPM 


Specified GLIDE Belt 


5” 4 ply - - 29 





Making $1—and the G.T:M.—Do the Work of $3.10 


All they were after, the Wilson Lumber Company, of Bok- 
homa, Oklahoma, told the G. T. M.—our Mr. Heehs—was 
less interruption and more production from their side- 
head drive. Mr. Bowles, the Superintendent, asked how 
much his best belt cost per foot. The G. T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical man—told them that he didn’t know which of 
his belts was the best. He said that if they'd let him study 
the drive he'd tell them which Goodyear Belt was best for 
it—that with drives as with men, what is meat for one is 
poison for another. 


He studied that drive and prescribed the Goodyear Belt espe- 
cially constructed to serve its high-speed quarter-turn and 
high-crowned, flanged driven pulley — not the highest priced 
Goodyear Belt by any means, nor the one with the great- 
est brute strength. It was in February and the price of that 
Goodyear Glide Belt was fifty cents a foot, while the special 
double they had been using cost $1.55. 


If his price had been higher the order he finally got would 
have come easier. It didn’t seem likely to them that a belt 
costing fifty cents a foot would do better than one costing 
$1.55. But they decided to give it a trial—they were sick 
of the troubles and expense of that side-head drive—and at 
the price they felt that they couldn't lose much. 


That Glide Belt gave six months of service, as much as 
what they had been getting from the $1.55 per foot special 
double. On account of Glide’s friction surface it delivered 
power better — and .it required practically no attention. 
Six months of inferior service from the discarded type 


of belting would have cost $1.55—so that $1.00 spent 
for Glide was as good as $3.10 spent for the special double 
—and the better service of the Glide was thrown in for 


good measure. 


Over thirty dollars in belt cost alone are saved every six 
months by that 29 feet of Glide Belt and the analysis service 
of the G. T. M.—$121.80 a year. When he pointed that 
out, he told them of the Goodyear plan of Plant Analysis, 
of having a G. T. M. analyze every drive in the plant for the 
purpose of prescribing the belt best designed to meet the 
peculiar conditions of each. They told him to go ahead. 


They order by telegram now, direct from the Goodyear 
Branch near them. Goodyear Belts as prescribed by the 
G.T. M. are releasing dollars from many other drives, re- 
ducing interruption and increasing production. If you have 
a belt-devouring drive that is both imprisoning and eating 
too many dollars, ask a G. T. M. to call. He'll do it with- 
out charge when he’s in your vicinity. There are many 
of them—all trained in the Goodyear Technical School- 
all with experience in plants similar to yours—all selling 
belts to meet conditions and not as a hardware man sells 
nails. We are able to give the G. T..M.’s services free only 
because the savings they effect for purchasers are so con- 
siderable that a gratifying volume of business from the 
plants analyzed is sure to result within a year or two. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


HOSE-VALVES 











Sectional View of Chapman Type Double Row Ball Bearing 
for Line and Countershafts, 


The Survival 
of the Fittest 


Adopted by U. S. Government 


Is it not logical to believe that an 
order from the U. S. Gov't for over 
2000 CHAPMAN TYPE BALL 
BEARINGS for the Rock Island 
Arsenal is bonafide proof of Chap- 
man Superiority ? 

Aside from fully meeting rigid 
Gov't specifications; their | 6-years 
of time proven efficiency and dura- 
bility convinced U. S. that they 
were the logical installation for im- 
portant war work and to be de- 
pended upon to operate unfailing- 
ly. 

Chapman Type Ball Bearings 
will save 15% to 40% of your total 
power consumption, lower lubrica- 
tion costs 95%, and are entirely 
dust and drip proof. 


They Will Fit Your Present Frames 


The Complete Facts of This Economy Bearing Are 
in Catalog No. 3 M. Send for it. 


TRANSMISSION BALL 
BEARING CO., Inc. 
1050 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Chapman Double Ball Bearing Co., 339-351 Sorauren Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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A White Lubricant—and— 
A Good Investment 


F you were guaranteed reduced lubricating 
J costs. power costs, machinery depreciation, 

stained goods losses, and labor costs, would 
you be willing to try a lubricant designed to 
ffect these results? 
For more than 15 years Slo-Flo No. 30 has been 
tested for use where a white lubricant is de- 
sired,—knitting machines, spindles, ete., and has 
proven conclusively that its dripless qualities 
practically eliminate stained goods losses: 
—that it’s ready-acting qualities give immediate 
and constant protection to bearing parts; 
—that its tenuous qualities cut lubricating 
costs because the lubricant “stays put”; 
—that its adhesive qualities cut labor costs— 
less time required for oiling and wiping; 
—that all these qualities put together save 
repair and replacement costs. 


is made from highest grade materials. Its 
quality is always uniform. 

We are certain of the economy of this dripless 
lubricant for your use, and will appreciate the 
»pportunity of filling even a small order so that 
you may try Slo-Flo yourself. 

We absolutely guarantee it. 


omfiieuece 
anean 








Mais Office 
165 Broadway, New York 


Branches 
Providence, 306 S. Water St. 
Hartford, Aetna Bank Bidg. 
Philadelphia, - Otis Bidg. 
Chicago, 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


Norman Cowan Co., 
433 Rialto Bidg 


San Francisco, Cal. ae 
7 


Distributors 
Fred Smith, Mail Bidg., + 
onto, Can. (For Quebec dnd 
Ontario.) 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, 
6 


a. 
Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 
Textile Mili & Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Works 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bayw ay, N. J. 


| SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 
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The Textile Drives That Make Good and Stay Good. Not Dependent on Oil Bath for Service and Durability. 





Conserve Increases 
Power J. W. CANNON, President. W. G. EFIRD, Vice-Pres’t. J.S. EFIRD, Treas. | Production 
Concord, N. C. 
Efird Manufacturing C 
Cotton Yarns 
— NEW YORK OFFICE H DELPHIA OF a 
PHILADELPHIA FICE : 
t 
maid 53-55 Worth St. 213 Chestnut St. — 
Albemarle, N. C. April 16, 1915 
Morse Chain Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Save : Bs dots Save 
Geane Gentlemen :—It may appear that I am too enthusiastic in regards Dirt 
to our Morse Silent Chain Drives. However, since I have had 114 
of them in operation for the past seventeen months, on the Whitin, 

Spinning, Twisters, and Foster Cone Winders, the same having given 
us such fine results without one minute of trouble, in any way, I 

feel that I have good reasons for being enthusiastic. 

a At the same time, I feel that it would be of interest to you, to Bie 
Fuel know how well pleased we are with them, also the fine results we ere 
are getting. Since my last report to you of June 2, 1917, I have 
changed the driving pinion of the motor, from a 26 to a 28 tooth, 
this gives me 114 R. P. M. on the front roll of my Spinning frames, 
in place of 108, an inereuse of about 544% or 30% above Whitin 
Standard, on the same number of yarn, which is (80/1 Combed). 
with the same number of turns per inch. The work looks and runs 
No every bit as good as before, and the change has not affected the Less 
Slipping breaking strength in any way. Fire 
Loss : : . Risk 

One factor that might be of interest is, that we have our first 
complaint to receive on our yarn, the game being used by some of 
the largest and best thread and silk mills of our country. My ob- 
ject in bringing this before you, is to show one how superior such 
a drive is over the belt, from the standpoint of fly and dirt from 
cl the pulleys and belts getting into the work and causing the custom- No 
reas er to complain of slugs, ete. As all yarn mill superintendents know, Me Sabi 
> re this is the one thing we all are fighting constantly. tite” 
urabie 
Efficient I am thoroughly convinced that the Morse Silent Chain Drive Downs 
is the best and cheapest that could be installed, providing that they 
are properly installed, as you get a maximum speed at all times, 
and a Chain of durability. At this date I see no reason why our 
Chains should not stand up for years to come. And I highly recom- 
mend them to any mill seeking an ideal drive. I remain, 
Positive Yours very truly, Flexible 
io 8S. D. BENNETT, Supt. nb 
Gears debate Belts 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE—Aims by thorough aaalysis of your power service to determine what can be 
done to increase production, while at the same time lowering costs and maintenance, submitting reports of the 
individual specializing expert, going deep into your problem showing the saving in construction costs and floor 


space. Let us have your general layout and design a chain drive to meet the special existing conditions. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., sicttusinin the Word ITHACA, N.Y. 


Morse Engineering Service Assistance Without Obligation Address Nearest Office. 


a rr rrr er 141 Milk Street GCAMAD As «00+ «0 2:04 Jones & Glassco, Regis’d, Montreal, St. 
Ce ee woe as ea Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. Nicholas Bldg., Toronto, Traders’ Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO............-+. 421 Engineers Building KANSAS CITY, MO.. .Morse Engineering Co., R, A. Long Bldg. 
eg EE eee 1003 Woodward Avenue MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.............. Strong-Scott Mfg. OCo., 
ees ire 805 Ashboro Street 403 Third Street, 8S. 

SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. .....+..-..-+0: Monadnock Building ft . SP epevrresy Morse Engineering Chemical Bldg 
iyces 1. SS) rere rr: Westinghouse Building LICENSEES FOR EUROPE: The ie Brake Co., 

.Earl F. Scott, M. E., Candler Building Ltd., 82 York Road, King’s Cross, London, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


TH MMMM ORSE Drives insure profts ‘against competition) lllillliMllitz 
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V cxvaraN \ /\ 
“We Could not Afford 
to do without it, if it 
Cost More than other 


Lubricants 
That’s what I think of 


REGISTERED IN 


OIL 


PATENT OFFICES 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


For over twenty years NON-FLUID 
OI1L has been used in many textile mills 
all over the country because it gave better 
lubrication to textile mill machinery. 

But NON-FLUID OLL is actually more 
economical than fluid oil because—It does 
not waste from bearings—actually goes 
five to six times further than fluid oil. 

It does away with oil-stained goods. 
NON-FLUID OIL will not drip or spatter 
from bearings like fluid oil. 

It keeps down the friction load. 
FLUID OIL is made from the finest crude 
and gives perfect lubrication all the time. 

It saves machinery from undue wear. 
NON-FLUID OIL constantly protects 
bearings frum wear by providing a per- 
manent lubricant film between the metal 
surfaces. 

It saves labor. NON-FLUID OIL lasts 
5 to 6 times longer in the bearings, cutting 
down the number of trips with the oil can. 


Prove it yourself. Send today for free test- 
ing samples and full descriptive information. 


| New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 noeeney New York. 


NON- 


=n 
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STEEL SPLIT 


Aeuieven 


Tests, under working conditions, have shown 
that the American Steel Split Pulley will trans- 
mit more power with less waste than any other 


pulley on the market. 


STANDARD FOR 
CONVENIENCE, SAFETY 
AND SERVICE 


Guaranteed for minimum belt slip, minimum 


air resistance, double belt service. 
National distribution through supply houses. 


Write for 37-page book 
“Getting Maximum Pulley Efficiency” 


The American Pulley Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HV = 


Long Life 
Bushings 
in Spite of 
Neglect. 


For Efficiency and Economy 
Oil-less 


“NIGRUM” “BOUND BROOK” 


(impregnated Wood) (Graphite-and-Bron ze) 


Bearings 


Trade Mark Reg U. S. Pat. Off. 


You'll never have to stop your machine, 
due to the neglect of someone to properly oil 
it, providing you use NIGRUM or BOUND 


BROOK Oilless Bearings. 

They run smoothly and evenly without oil, 
grease or attention. ‘They will save you 
money by saving you oil and eliminate 
much of the weur and tear upon the working 
parts of the machine. 

Write for Interesting Booklet, 
“Oil-less Bearings.” 


BOUND BROOK OIL-LESS BEARING CO. 


10 Chyrch St., BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


All Genuine Graphited ‘‘Oil-less Bearings’’ have always been 
made at Bound Brook, N.J., in the United States of America 
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Hyatt Bearings Conserve Fuel 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine 





Hyatt Roller Bearings Conserve Fuel 


Dry Bearings consume power and fuel in excess 
friction. Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers operate for 


Fuel Administration Shows 
How to Save from 10 to 34% 
In Factory Coal Consumption 


The United States Fuel Administration is re- 
questing, as a means of accomplishing power 
and light conservation in manufacturing and 
industrial establishments, the appointment, by 
the management, of a shop committee, accord- 
ing to H. S. Hunt, who is endeavoring to assist 
Detroit manufacturers to conserve fuel. The 
committee is to have charge of all details in the 
operation of the plant, that would in any way 
contribute to economy in fuel. 

It is also suggested that this committee be 
changed from time to time, so that the spirit and 
interest in this work may be maintained. 

As a typical illustration of possible waste and 
opportunity for conservation, the fuel adminis- 
tration suggests the following items: 


1 Lights being unnecessarily burned 

2. Lamps of too high candle power. 

3. The elimination of carbon lamps in favor of 
Mazda lamps where practicable. 

4. The elimination of arc lamps and substitution 
of nitrogen filled lamps which are from two to three 
times as efficient. 

5. The restricted use of sunlight due to dirty 
windows. 

6. Operation of motors when machinery is idle 
7 Excessive sparking, heating or erratic speed of 
motors. 

8. Improper alignment of shafting. 

JY, Grouping of machines so as to operate motors 
or engines as nearly loaded as possible. 

i0. Staggering of operations so as to maintain as 
flat a load curve as possible. 

11. Slipping belts. 

12. Dry bearings. 

13. Overheated or underheated parts of plant. 

14. Excessive drafts due to lack of proper protec- 
tion about openings of doors, windows elevator and 
staircase areas. 

15. The reduction of elevator service or the apphi- 
cation of a skip-stop to elevator service. 

16. The testing out of power circuits for relation- 
ship of capacity to load carried. 

17 The paralleling of power circuits. 





months on one charge of oil. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers will save at least 
15% of the total power which means an important 


saving in fuel. 


Although Hyatt Roller Bearings are standard 
equipment they cost but little more than ordinary 


bearings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING “CO. 


METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


Tools, Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial 


Trucks, Railway Service Cars, Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 


1904 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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LINK= SELT 


SILENT CHAIR 


A 0 HENDERSON, Manacen 


A.M. HENDERSON, Secy & Tread, 


A J HENDERSON, Pees® 


Henderson Manufacturm: 


SPINNERS OF YARNS 
ITTERS OF LADIES UNDERWEAR 


HAMPTON, GA. 


We consider it the 


Mr. Alfred F. Ernst, 
Brighton Mills, 
Passaic, N.J. 

Dear Sir:- 


Ideal Drive’ 


In answer to your favor 8th, relative to the Link-Belt Co's. 
silent chain drive, wish to say that we have been driving our entire 
plants with individual motors and Link-Belt Co's. chains for three years 
and we cannot recall an instance where we have had one of these chains 
to break, wear out or htest trouble whatever. 


We consider the ideal drive. 


Yours respectfully, Henderson Mfg. Co. 


[Nahe F Henderson Manufacturing Com- 


s plant floor space was at a pre- 
mium. There was no room to mount 
motors at end of machines. So they mounted 
them on the ceiling of the floor below and 
employed Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives in 
connecting with the driven machines above. 
Tell us about your power transmission prob- 
lems. Let our engineers help you solve them. 


pany’s 


Remember, Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are 
“Flexible as a Belt, Positive as a Gear, More 
Efficient than Either. ” Our Textile Book 
No. 258 tells why. Send for it. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


Charlotte, N. C. a's J 8 Cothran, Commercial Bank Build 
Kirming ham - John ¥, , Darran. 761 ‘Brown Marx Puilding 


New Grteans ‘ofa Bank Bu 
Boston ‘ . Federal iaing 
(Other Branches in Principal Cities) (167) 
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Industrial Thermometers (angle and straight stem) hat manufacturer expecting much 
Capillary Recording Thermometers 7 Z : : 
through the installation of indicat- 


Self-Contained Recording Thermometers 


Dial) Th t : ; 
Coplay ay oat Sane Sapenenyenes ing, recording and controlling Tem- 


Thermoelectric Pyrometers * 
Recording Thermoelectric Pyrometers perature Instruments will realize in full 


Fery Radiation Pyrometers : ° 
such expectations and derive profit— 


Temperature Controlling Devices—Time Controls 

Coal Oil Testing Instruments . : 

Capillary Electric Contact Temperature Controls if he specifies Tycos products. 

Laboratory Engraved Stem Thermometers We shall be glad to give detailed description 

Hygrometers (wet and dry bulb) Indicating and of any of our temperature instruments. 
Recording 


Outdoor and Household Thermometers Iay. Jor /ns trumen t Comp a nN le, 8 | 


Thermographs 
Medical and General Use Thermometers 
Hydrometers, M. C. Vacuum Gauges, Aneroid ROGHESTER, N. Y. | 


Barometers 4 . > 
Aviation Altimeters, Barographs, etc., etc. There's a Treo’ and Tater Thermometer for Every Purpose. 




















The Completed Cylinder 


When the cylinder is removed from the ovens a 
hole is drilled in the mass and this cavity filled 
with pure long fibre asbestos, permitting an even 
distribution of the gas to the porous mass. The 
cylinder is then charged with Pure Acetone (the 
correct solvent for acetylene) the amount not 
exceeding 40 per cent of the total volume of the 
cylinder. The Fuse Plug, Valve and Name Plate 


then applied and cylinder is ready to be charged 


with gas. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Aurora, Ill. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. Chicago, III. 
East Deerfield, Mass. San Francisco, Calif. Mobley, Mo. 
W. Berkeley, Calif. Toronto, Ont. 
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MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 


_ MILLING MACHINES 
GEAR CUTTERS 
LATHES 
PLANERS 
SHAPERS 
DRILL PRESSES 

ELECTRIC MOTORS 

ELECTRIC DRILLS 

and GRINDERS 
WELDING OUTFITS 





SEEGER-WALRAVEN COMPANY 


Machine Tools--Mill Supplies—-Foundry Equipment 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


36-38 WEST ALABAMA STREET, 


TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 


Boilers, 
Structural 


Steel Work 


Sheet Steel Eee 
and Plate Work 


Boiler Tubes He 

~~ | 444. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 

7 Macon, Georgia 

Tell us what you MANUF. OF 
e ea High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 

re Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 

The Walsh & Weidner Boller Co, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 

ates Dae A Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. - 
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Morehead has been preaching coal conservation 
for years. 


SIO LE SRR ATELY we 

















Not merely since war-time conditions have made 
. ; conservation imperative, has Morehead been urging 
Welttas FRIOD” : 4 
Bas the saving of fuel. 
WAR -PERIOD e saving of fue 






- Morehead was one of the first to suggest—yes, 
| GREE, eS demand conse and paid 
PRIME WAR ESSENTIALS Oi for with coal—strictly as a business proposition 


Stocks of distributors and 


eatin of menstacterere for textile manufacturers. 
for essential needs. ‘ 


Lankerheimer pairs ore And scores of unsolicited letters testify to the 


earnestly* requested to <—_ 
‘onlining thar War Period economy and .efficiency of the Morehead conserva- 
owes tor cams Gane, tion plan—the 


craft, vehicles or equipment 


: 
‘ 
. 

a 





















SYSTEM 


Coal curtailment is insured with the Morehead 
System—and hundreds pf thousands of tons that 
would be required under ordinary conditions, are 
now saved by plants that have installed the More- 
Back-to-Boiler System. 











head 






Let us send you complete information about the 
Morehead System. 





Let us tell you how the Morehead System lowers 
fuel bills 10 to 25 per cent by stopping sluggish 
circulation and keeping your steam heated equip- 
ment working at top capacity. 


UNKENHEIMER 





The Morehead System is a money saver because 


**DURO”’ 
it rushes every bit of condensation from your steam 
BLOW-OFF VALVES lines right back to the boilers while it is hot—60 to 
Morehead Manufacturing Co, 


“ 100 degrees hotter than a pump can possibly handle 
it, 
Remain tight under the most severe operating con-_ - We'll gladly refer you to textile manufacturers 
ditions. The seat is self-cleansing due to the action in your locality who will tell you how the More- 
Cotton Mill Dept. 







valve is closing and allows only a thin film of producing basis. 
water to pass and remove foreign matter that may 
have lodged on the seat during the blow-off. To 
further enhance their durability the dise is re- 
versible and all the parts are renewable. 









of the dise plug, which cuts off the. inlet when head System has put their plants on a better 
Detroit, Mich. ‘ 





Users should profit by the advantages embodied 
in these valves. Repair or renew a part when 
occasion requires in preference to discarding the 
entire valve. This will not only save time and 
money, but also aid in the conservation of equip- 
ment,—a vital factor to our success in the war. 







VA 





Back to Boiler 
SYSTEM 


= 


tHe LUNKENHEIMER ceo. 


—=“QUALITY “=— 
Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World. 


CINCINNATI 
New York Chicago Boston London 


16-17-10 
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Pre-Treatment 





Fuel Administration in 


requiring the feed 
scale formation, has compelled an interest in the subject of 


The action of the Government 


treatment of boiler waters, to prevent 


water softening among both teehnical men and power plant 
owners, many of whom never before realized the subject to 
be one for serious consideration. With the awakening in- 
terest in a matter so little understood, it seems certain that 
a few brief articles on the subject will be of interest tc 
readers of COTTON. 

The subject of boiler feed water treatment is one of 
such ramifications that it is not intended to treat it in any 
broad scientific manner. Numerous techineal works on 
the subject are available, and have doubtless been studied 
by engineers who are desirous of becoming thoroughly con- 


versant with all phases of their profession. But after a 


careful study of such works one still feels at a loss to apply 
the theories set forth to his particular problems—for after 
all each engineer cannot be expected to devise a water 
treating method of his own, but rather to intelligently se- 
methods available, 


lect the one of the many commercial 


which is eapable of producing maximum results in kis own 


boiler room. 
One of the strangest features 
whole subject is the fact that when the harmful effects of 


in connection with the 
using hard water are so positively known and so easily 
demonstrable, still thousands of power plant owners and 
operators took no steps to remedy the evil, prior to the 
creation of the present emergency by War Time conditions. 

Although opinions on the matter will differ, it is said 
by men of wide knowledge that perhaps 40 per cent of all 
power plants in the United States are making no effort 
whatever to improve the quality of their feed water, but 
are depending solely on removing seale, once formed, by 
mechanical means, at more or less frequent intervals. 
Among the 60 per cent who realize they have a water prob- 
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Feed-Water 
Gan. Mg: | 





| 


lem to meet, one finds many forms of treatment in use, 


varying in degree of efficiency probably all the way from 
100 per cent to 0. 

One great cause for the inadequacy of many treatments, 
which might be called “makeshift methods,” is a lack of 
recognition of the fact that the treatment to be applied 
must depend entirely upon the peculiar conditions to be 
overcome in that particular case, “Cure alls” in water 
treatment should be shunned as much as the “Cure all” of 
the quack medical practitioner. In fact the treatment of 
a water supply might be likened aptly to the treatment of a 


human organism. No two eases are exactly alike. The same 


Front END oF THE Drum OF a WATER TuBE BOILER, SHOW- 
ING ScALE REMOVED FROM THE TUBES, WHICH SHOULD 
NEVER Have BEEN ALLOWED TO ACCUMULATE. 
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treatment will not be efficacious in different cases—nor do 
individual cases always show the same symptoms. 

To follow out the parallel, the modern water purifica- 
tion engineer may be likened to the most advanced type of 
physician, whose aim it is to keep his patients well rather 
than to dose them back to health after frequent illnesses. 

The water purification engineer will follow a course of 
procedure that must appeal as logical to clear thinking 
persons. His first move is to determine by chemical anal- 
ysis the exact nature and quantities of the foreign sub- 
stances in the water supply—he also learns all details re- 
garding the operation of the plant, type of eguipment, the 
yater used and possibility of variation in the 
If this study indicates that 


volume of 
supply at different seasons. 
it will be profitable to purify this water, he recommends a 
treating plant of a type and capacity suitable for the par- 
ticular case, and prescribes the precise amount and kind of 
chemicals to be used therein. He also recommends frequent 
testing of the water supply, to provide for changes in the 
application of chemicals, in case of variation in the nature 


SECTION OF A TUBE FROM A WATER TuBE BOILER, SHOWING 
AN EXTREME, BUT NOv UNusuaL Deposir or SCALE. 
of the water, which is of common occurrence with some 

sources of supply. 

And of major importance is the fact that modern meth- 
ods of treatment provide for precipitating the harmful 
ingredients out of the water in a separate plant before the 
water enters the boiler. 

It is clearly evident that the steam boiler has its dis- 
tinet function to perform, and that it should not have put 
upon it the added burden of becoming a precipitating tank 
for the removal of the very solid matter that one is attemp!- 
ing to get rid of. It is true that to precipitate inerusting 
solids quickly, and to blow them off before they can harden 
on to the sheets and tubes in the form of seale, is preferable 
to ignoring them entirely. But the practice of eliminating 
such solids in advance will commend itself as the more log- 
ical method, even without a studied comparison of the effi- 
cacy of the two methods, which will show such marked ad- 
vantage in favor of pre-treatment, 


Except in especially favored districts, textile mills gen- 
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erally are making use of some form of water treatment to 





: ! ; 5S 2 
provide a clear soft water for washing and rinsing ot 





yarn and cloth, wool scouring, dyeing, bleaching and mer- 





cerizing and throwing and boiling-off of silk. 

While water thus treated would generally serve for 
boiler feed use, the type of equipment used to produce it is 
usually not of sufficient capacity to treat water both for 
Further- 







the manufacturing processes and boiler use. 


more, the 
the cost of treatment in a lime and soda ash plant. 





of treatment is much higher than 


Mills ' 


installing lime and soda ash water softeners for boiler fee 





cost very 






purposes will find it unnecessary to operate two separate 





plants, inasmuch as water properly treated in a lime and 





soda ash plant will serve ideally for manufacturing pro- 
cesses. This is quite evident from the fact that the lime 
and soda ash type of water softener is in general use by 
laundries whose requirements are essentially those of the 








textile mill. 













Wm. Graver Tank Works 
WATER PURIFICATION ENGINEERS 
Bartlett-Graver 













and 


Graver Type ‘‘K’’ 
Water Softening and 
















Filtration Plants. 














Let our expert Water Purification Engineers analyze 
your water problem. If treatment cannot be ap- 
plied profitably they will say so frankly. If it can, 
they will recommend the exact size and type of 
Graver Plant required, and show what savings can 
be effected, If a Graver Plant is installed, we guar- 
antee the results, both as to the reduction of in- 
crustant solids and the cost of operation. 















Graver Water Softeners are built complete in our 
extensive East Chicago Plant. With TIME an es- 
sential factor, it is a decided advantage to deal with 
an institution independent of outside contractors in 
completing delivery promises. 








Assure an uninterrupted fuel supply by 
complying with the Fuel Administra- 
tion’s requirements for keeping your 
boilers free from scale. Install a Graver 
Water Softener. 








Send this coupon for full particulars. 










Wm. Graver Tank Works, 
Water Purification Department, 
East Chicago, Indiana. 










We are interested in water treatment. Please send informa- 
tion blank for data as a basis for a free survey of our water 
Supply. 
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INVESTM@ENT VALUE 


When the makers of the Delco Light con- 
sulted us about their great new factory we 
might have said, “Use a sawtooth or a series 
of monitors.” 


But we knew that no ordinary roof would 
ventilate so wide a building; also that a 
wide sawtooth gives unsatisfactory lighting. 


We recommended the Pond Truss roof here 
shown. It was cheaper than a sawtooth. 
It required less sash. It gives abundant, 
ideally-distributed light “like working un- 


der a tree.” And it gives real ventilation, 


rain or shine. 


Speedin 
e 


liber 


Planes 


That factory is now used by the Dayton- 
Wright Airplane Co. They have other 
buildings; but all the most responsible 
Wright product is made under Pond 
Trusses, protected with top-hung, motor- 
operated Pond Continuous Sash. 


The Pond Truss was invented to aid our 
customers to get 100 per cent. service from 
Pond Continuous Sash. It has set a new 
standard for lighting and ventilating per- 
formance in nearly a hundred buildings. 


Ask our Service Department. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Amber Street and Allegheny Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of modern equipment for daylighting and natural ventilation 


RPond 


CONTINUOUS SASH 


WEATMHER-PROOF WHEN OPEN 


is made in 20 ft. units, joined by expansion caps into lines of any length. It is 
top-hung, with storm panels at the ends, hence excludes any ordinary rain. 
Exclusive patented features give unusual strength and resistance to corrosion. 
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Just a Pile of Little Mistakes 


HEN factory upkeep is improved, production mistakes are reduced. 
Scrap piles are smallest at factories that are lightest. 
Men work best who see most. Modern factory buildings are planned, first to 
let sunshine in, second, to diffuse it. Many old factory buildings can be made 
modern by proper and adequate use of Sherwin-Williams Brighten-Up Mill 
White on dark factory walls. 
Sherwin-Williams Brighten-Up Mill White on other factory walls has reduced 
material wastes, labor expense and inspection costs by improving working 
conditions; at the same time increasing production. 
Sherwin-Williams Brighten-Up Mill White is made of finest materials, just as 
good as modern science, experience and ability can make it. It will not turn 
yellow, gray or blue; it diffuses light evenly without gloss and glare. 
Brighten-Up Mill White covers rather more area than ordinary white paints, 
it flows freely, brushes out smoothly, covers thoroughly; its use is a direct 
economy. 
Brighten-Up Mill White is but one of the twenty finishes listed to the right 
in the Industrial Upkeep Products. These products can benefit you only by 
use in your factories. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 


806 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses in All Important Cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 
DISINFECTANTS, °*WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
INDUSTRIAL UPKEEP PRODUCTS 
. S-W Mill Whites. 

Sw Standard Cottage Paints. 
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- on Protective Paints. 
Metalastic 
B Galvanized [Iron Primer 
C. Reinforced Red Lead 
12. Fence and Rough Building Paints. 
13. Concrete and Cement Paint, 
14. Concrete Floor Paint. 
15. Sash and Door Paint. 
16, Old Dutch Pri White Lead in Of). 
17. S-W Linseed Oil. 
18. Utility Varnishes. 
Rexpar all around spar varnish for 
exterior use. 
Scarnot water proof interior varnish. $ 
Marnot water proof floor varnish. rae 
Marvelac, quick drying shellac sub- r 
stitutes. 
19. Wood Preservatives 
Carbolic-oil—for Wood Preservative 


purposes. 
Chlorocene—a wood preservativé, 
Disinfectant and Vermicide 
20. a Roof and Metal Paint. 
8. W. Ebonal 


Each for its 


~~ 
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Keeping 


Out the Hun— 
‘Over Here’ as Well as Ov 


Even in peace-time, an intrusion-proof protective fencing pays for 

itself over and over again in the elimination of loss from petty thievery. 

But today, with enemy agents and sympathizers seeking by every means 

to cripple our industrial activity, the absence of such a fence is merely an 


invitation to the traitor and the spy. 


PAGE 


WIRE-LINK FABRIC %# 


This fabric is the crowning achievement 
of 35 years of Page dominance in the fence 
field. It is sturdy enough to resist a batter- 
ing ram; it is practically unclimbable; it is 
sightly and lasting. All Page fabric is made 
from wire drawn in our own great mills. 


When desired, 
we can furnish 
Page Wire-Link 
Fabric from bil- 
lets of Armco 
(American ingot) 
Iron, produced 
for our use bythe 


Other PAGE 
Quality Products 


Special Analysis Wire 

Armco Iron Welding Wire 

Galvanized Wire 

Wire Mill Products 

Woven Wire Farm Fence 

Wire Lawn Fence 

Ornamental Iron Fence 

Architectural Iron 

“Copperweld”— Copper Clad 
Steel— Wire 

Armco Iron Magnet Core Wire 

Spring Wire 

Rope Wire 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
P Y 
Branc hes: New per cat Carel yest eo eee 4 644 Union ip Accedes 


American Rolling Mill Company of Middle- 
town, Ohio. Thespecial rust-resisting qual- 
ities of thisiron are world-famous; and we pos- 
sess the sole right to its use in wire products. 


Write Our Engineering 
Department at Adrian 
There is a wide range of Page wire pro- 
ducts which will save money or provide 
greater efficiencyin your business. Notalone 
protective fencing, but interior partitions, 
machinery guards and scores of special uses. 
Our long experience is at your service, 
without obligation on your part. 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Formerly Page Woven Wire Fence Company 


Established 1883 
Factories 


MONESSEN, PENNA. 
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Is Your Plant PAGE PROTECTED N 
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YOUR COPY IS READY 


“WHITE MAGIC’’—the story of a su- 
preme test—is ready for distribution. 
And ‘‘White Magic’’ will be intensely 
interesting to every manufacturer who 
recognizes the advantages of obtaining 
maximum light throughout his work- 
rooms. 

Today, with every factory and mill 
working towaids capacity output, 
maximum light has a greater meaning 
than ever before. 


TA- A- 


DETROIT GRAPHITE CoO. - ee ae a 


Paint and Color Makers. 


DETROIT, - 








U.S. A. 


‘‘White Magic’”’ carries a message to 
the factory and plant executive—it 
tells of the most practical way to se- 
cure maximum light through the use 
of a white, light-reflecting paint applied 
to walls and ceilings. 

It tells a story of cuality and low year- 
ly costs. P 


Make sure that you receive your copy 
of ‘‘White Magic.’’ Use the conveni- 


ent coupon. v4 
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How the Y. M.C. A. 
Invested Fifty Millions 


’ ‘HE Y. M. C. A. needs money—one hundred million 
dollars at least—to carry on its war work. Last year 
the American people contributed nearly $50,000,000 to the 


cause. How was it used? 


Read this statement. No fifty millions ever spent has brought 
so much comfort and happiness to the boys who have left all they 
hold most dear and gone across to fight our fight. 


This money has provided a home 
for two million boys over there and 
for another million on this side. 

It has built and equipped 538 huts 
in American cantonments, 550 in 
France and the building is going on at 
the rate of 100 a month. 

It has rented great summer hotels 
at French resorts for the use ot the 
boys on furlough. 

It has provided canteens or stores 
both here and abroad, where the com- 
forts of life are sold at cost. 

It has printed and distributed 
2,500,000 Testaments, 350,000 song 
books and 5,000,000 pamphlets. 

It has provided educational lectures 





= 


Four allied activities, all endorsed by the Gov ernment. are combined in the United War Work 
Campaign, with the budgets distributed as follows: 
War ( amp Community Service, $15,000,000, American Library Association, $3,500,000. 


This space contribuged for the Winning of the War by 


The Publishers of ‘‘COTTON”’ 


attended by more than a million sol- 
diers and sailors a month. 

It has organized twenty-five theat- 
rical companies, who travel the “Y” 
circuit all of the time. 

It sends 15 miles of moving picture 
films to France every week. 

It has furnished equipment for all 
athletic sports and secured 1,500 ath- 
letic directors to train the men. 

It has put “Y” workers on the troop 
trains, on the transports, at the firing 
line, in the prison camps—keeping in 
touch with the boys all the way, min- 
istering to their needs, helping them 
fight loneliness and idleness—the worst 
enemy our boys are called upon to 
face. 


: Y.M.C.A., $100,000,000, Y.W.C.A., $15,000,000, 
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HY? Because the great importance of the work 

they are doing requires most careful investigation of 

every detail of equipment. The outstanding merit 
of the National Renewable Fuse compels its choice. 








The same features will appeal to you. Investigate with 
these points in mind :— 







1. Powder Packing to confine the heat of the arc is just 
as necessary in Renewable Fuses as it was in “one-time” Fuses. 


The National Renewable Element is a factory | 








made, powder-packed cartridge. 






2. To insure accuracy, perfect contact between element 
and outer terminals is essential. 


Contacts in the National Renewable Fuses are 
made outside the arc chamber, safe from the 
corrosion sure to take place in Fuses having 
contact points exposed to the arc. 









3. Errors in refilling a renewable fuse (with an element 
of incorrect rating) might have serious consequences. L SIGN SYSTEM 
The end of the National Element projects ioe 
through the cap and is stamped with the 
RATING, ALWAYS IN PLAIN VIEW. 


If you are open to conviction—if you want the utmost 
fuse security at the reduced cost of Renewables — 















Send for a sample National ! 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 


Lake and Desplaines Streets, Chicago 
New York Branches in All Large Cities San Francisco 
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| 
Save Your Burnt-Out Fuse Cases | 
Therefore, why not send us your old 
burnt-out fuse cases and we will re 
fill them at so small a cost it will 
surprise you——and these refilled fuses 
s every time are guaranteed to equal the new Class 
Ss may not \ fuse in every respect. 
big individually jut consider 1 
th collective loss is at the end You save money, you save time, you 
save labor—so save your old burn-out 
fuses and send them to us. 


s that are always 
that can be put in instantly 


E. W. Snow & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Booklet sent gladly on -request. 
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Get approximately THREE times the light for your F UEL consumed 


by using 


Renewed Tungsten Lamps 


in place of all Carbon Lamps (new or renewed. ) 


An Important Reason also— 
You Help Win the War 


by conserving fuel as above. 


Send orders for immediate or delayed shipment to 


Boston Economy Lamp Division 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
43 Hospital St., Providence, R. I. 
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Power With the Machine 


The great advantage of electrical power in your factory can be fully real- 
ized only by making the electric motor a part of the machine it drives. 
With the motor mounted on the same base there is no slipping of belts, no 
power wasted in friction or in turning countershafts and pulleys. Every 
ounce of power from the motor goes in useful work. E 
In order that you may get this maximum benefit from motor drive, Lincoln 
Engineers are determining just how much power, and what kind of power is 
needed for a machine, then furnishing a motor which will exactly meet that 
demand. 

Buy your machine complete with a 

Lincoln Motor ready to connect to 

vour electrical lines. 

Write for Motor Bulletin 101-N 


reas ons ‘Link Up With Lincoln’’ 


pecevelae 8 The Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. 


New York City - Boston Columbus Philadelphia 
Buffalo Chicago Pittsburgh Toronto, Canada 
Syracuse Detroit Minneapolis Montreal 


Agents in other principal cities 
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Your Motors 


Should not only be Efficient 
but thoroughly Reliable 
We are anxious for you to know how eompletely 
Allis-Chalmers Motors 


meet these requirements 
how design, workmanship and materials all con- 
tribute to make a dependable motor—how rugged 
construction, moisture-proof coils and dust-proof 
bearings give added ability to meet emergency con- 
ditions and insure long life and low maintenance 
charges. 


Our bulletins deseribe these motors. Our offie2s 
will be pleased to tell you more about them and to 


assist in the selection of a motor for any par- 
ticular service. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES — 


are a war-time necessity 


WE HAVE THE STOCK 


and can make prompt shipment of 
your orders 


PERRY-MANN ELECTRIC CO. 


“The Live Wires” 
COLUMBIA, 5.54. 
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A New Dollar for Five Cents 


If you could spend a dollar,— get value received 
for it, and then buy that dollar back again for five 
cents, you’d jump at the chance wouldn’t you? 


That’s exactly what you can 
do with “UNION” Renewable Fuses. 


All the while they are installed 
on your circuits they are working 
for you,—protecting your interests,— 
giving you value received. Then 
when one blows out, you can make 
it mew again for only five per cent 
of its original cost. 


A new Quick Renewal Link, a 
few seconds time, and any “UNION” 
Renewable Fuse is instantly restored 
to its original efficiency. The ease 
and certainty with which Quick 
Renewal Links can be inserted, place 
them in a class by themselves. 


Use “UNION” Renewable 
Fuses on all circuits subject to fre- 
quent overloads and— 


BUY YOUR DOLLARS BACK AGAIN 
AT 5 CENTS EACH. 


On all circuits not subject to 
frequent overloads “UNION” N. E. 
Code Standard Fuses will operate 
with the utmost satisfaction and at 
minimum expense. 


“UNION” Fuses, both renew- 
able and non-renewable are sold by 
dealers in electrical supplies through- 
out the United States. 


FUSE YOUR CIRCUITS THE “UNION” WAY 


Chicago Fuse Mfg Co. 


Renewable and Non-Renewable Fuses 


Chicago ‘“ New York 
A 
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The 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


furnishes everything electrical, 
or for use in connection with all 
applications of electricity. The 
Western Electric Company, In- 
corporated, maintains 40 Dis- 
tributing Houses to increase 
the efficiency and economy of 


transportation. 


Insulated wires and cables 
Electric Light Supplies 
Incandescent Lamps 

Conduit, Insulators 

Tapes and Varnishes 
Electrical Heating Appliances 


Tools, 
AND 


All Power Apparatus} 


Save transportation—order what 
you must have to hasten your 
war work, from the _ nearest 


house. 


INCORPORATED 


Western Electric Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Syracuse Baltimore Cleve'and Duluth Oakland 
Newark Richmond Buffalo Cincinnati Los Angeles 
Boston Memphis Indianapolis Kansas City Seattle 

New Haven Savannah Detroit Omaha Portland 
Providence Charlotte Milwaukee Oklahoma City Spokane 
Philadelphia Birmingham Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City 
Pittsburgh New Orleans St. Paul Houston Denver 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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$184998.82 





This Shipment of 


ECONOMY 


renewable FUSES 


” * 
and “Drop Out” Renewal Links 
is starting on its way to four U. S. Navy Yards. As compared 
with the number of “One-Time” Fuses necessary to provide the 
same electrical protection, the 906,510 “Drop-Out” Renewal 
Links on these trucks alone save the Government $184,998.92. 


The contract from the Navy Department for ECONOMY re- 
newable FUSES and “Drop Out” Renewal Links was issued 
June 22nd, 1918. The award covered urgent delivery of hun- 
dreds of thousands of fuses and nearly a million Renewal 
Links to eight U. S. Navy Yards. In thirteen working days, 
less than one half the time specified for completing delivery, 
this Government order came through production, end, after 
passing inspection, was ready for the carrier. 


final delivery to 
which 


representing 
required 


material on the trucks, 
eight Navy Yards, 
and which was invoiced to the Government 


The 
four of the 
ow 96 


weighed 37,731 Ibs., 
at $80,340.48. 


159 cases, 


The U. S. Government is one of the largest buyers of 
ECONOMY renewable FUSES. Vital electrical circuits are 
protected with ECONOMY Fuses, because of their safety, and 
efficiency—the saving of £0% of the year’s fuse maintenance 
expense is of minor importance, even though large sums of 
money are involved. It is worth your while to see that all 
the electrical circuits in your plant are guarded by ECONOMY 


renewable FUSES. 


ECONOMY renewable FUSES are sold by leading electrical 
jobbers and dealers who will gladly show you the complete 


line and quote prices. 


E ECONOMY “DROP OUT” 
Beare went? RENEWAL LINKS 


instantly restore to their origi- 
Kinzie & Orleans Sts., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


nal efficiuoncy Economy Fuses 
Sole Manusacturers of "‘ARKLESS’'—the 


which have operated. A stock 
of inexpensive ‘*Drop-Out’’ 
non-renewable Fuse with the 100 per 
cent Guaranteed Indicator, 


Write for Catalog 12. 


Renewal Links always on hand 
represents but a small invest- 
ment. 


ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO M\DE IN CANADA AT MONTREAL 
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Arrows Show 7 
Electrical Equipment \ " 


G-E Individual Motor Driven Looms, 
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Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 





Electric Power Increases Loom Production. 


The increased production of higher quality, at least power cost 
obtained throughout textile mills by the use of electrie power from 
G-E Motors is due, in the weave room, to the very uniform speed 
maintained. 

This drive saves power wasted in line shafting and belts or in 
low efficiency motors. The direct connected G-E loom motors have 
a high efficiency which gives most power for least power cost and a 
high power factor which keeps down the investment at the power 
plant. 

Freedom from dust or fly and in arrangement of machinery; 
economies in arrangements and construction of buildings; the ability 
to quickly and accurately detect power waste by any 
machine; the lessened liability of serious shutdowns; 
better natura: lighting and less maintenance of trans- 
mission equipment, are all features of G-E loom motors. 

Our engineer specialists can give you many more 
reasons why you should use G-E loom 
motors in your mill. Call them in for 
a study of your power problems. 


Principal Office : Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill Power Dept. Boston, Mass. 


44-10 
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In every commodity there is 


one superior quality brand, Tex- 
tile mill men who have to do 
— = brushes have long 
recognized the superior quality 


of FELTON Mill Brushes. 
The quality of FELTON 
Brushes is still as high as ever 
regardless of the fact that raw materials are higher in 
price. They are made from the best materials obtainable 


ee. May Be Had Quickest 


Wire Messages or Orders 
At Our Expense 


vEU TON Brushes are proving their quality and economy 
in the mills thro —— the South they are standing the 
use and abuse of long and severe servic 

The ere'’s a FEL TON Brush for every use in the mil! at 
the lowest price consistent with the high standard of 
ecatite, 

Prompt deliveries and 
repair work are other ser 
vices which make FELTON 
the logical place to go for 
mill brushes. 


S.A. Felton & Son Co. 


p. Bi'Kelton Brush Co. Shambow Shuttle Company 
_——. - - Rhode Island 


| BRUSHES || 


P. B. McMANUS E. J. McGAUGHEY 
President and Treasurer Vice President and Manager 


Home Bleach & Dye Corks 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 


Cotton Yarns—in Skein and Warp 
Daily Capacity 50,000 Lbs. 


Facilities for Winding Cotton Yarns on Paper Cop Tubes for the 
Shuttle, also on Beams, Cones, Parallel Tubes and Jack Spools. 


Office and (dorks at Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 


$2.00 a year. 
matter. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 
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UNITED WAR WORK. 

These are strenuous times 
for the patriot. But the pa- 
triot is glorifying in them and 
the fighters are not all con- 
fined to the victorious armies 
and navies. 

25,000,000 patriots in the 
United States have just come 
to the support of our army 
and navy by lending our 
Unele Sam something over 
$7,500,000,000, This money wil! 
clothe the men, it will feed 
them, it will supply them with 
guns and shells to blow the 
hun back where he belongs 

But there is another side 
to the picture, a side that will 
appeal to us all with great 
force, a side that cannot be 
handled by the Government 
along with its major opera- 
tions. The care and support 
of the men while off duty, 
the providing of amusements 
and some of the luxuries of 
life. 

This work 
heart and spiritual side of 
every man’s existence, it puts 
the touch of sentiment right 
at the front. It takes the 
place of home and its gentle- 
ness gives the needed relaxa- 
tion and comfort from the 
stern duties that must be car- 
ried on. 

Many of the men now en 
gaged come from homes and 
surroundings so far removed 
from the scenes now being 
faced that we can draw nv 
picture showing the gulf be- 
tween. To narrow this gulf 
is the the work of the severu! 
organizations engaged in sup- 
porting the moral life of the 
Army, in giving succor to the 
homesick and smoothing out 
the rough places in the high- 
way of war. 

This work cannot be car- 
ried on without money, There 
is no one to whom the money 


touches’ the 
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can be loaned for doing this 
work. We must give and 
give freely with the knowl- 
edge that our only reward 
will be the satisfaction of 
having done our small mite 
to soften the hardships that 
these men are suffering to 
protect us. 

The budget of the associa- 
tions engaged in this service 
of mercy calls for some $170, 
500,000, only about 2% per 
cent of what we have loaned. 

Surely this small amount of 
money will be raised easily 
und promptly. If the amount 
is doubled just that' much 
more work can be done for 
our boys “over there.” You 
must decide your own limit. 
The war workers have set the 
minimum they must have, 
but they have not set a maxi- 
mum, 

Corton is sure that its 
readers will take this oppor- 
tunity to heart and do their 
full duty. 


COTTON AND FOREIGN 
MARKETS. 

It may surprise most read- 
ers to know the strong in- 
fluence that Corton exerts on 
foreign sales opportunities as 
well as on sales in the United 
States. 

Within the past week we 
have received reqvests from 
three widely separated parts 
of the world asking for cop- 
ies of Corton. These requests 
called attention to the pos- 
sible markets and the sales 
opportunities either open now 
or when the reconstruction 
period gets under way after 
the war ends. 

Corton stands as an au- 
thority with the executives 
in charge of textile produc- 
tion the world over. Do not 
mistake shat. Publicity to 
reach this class of men can be 
placed in Corton with every 
assurance that it will do its 
work well, 


































“THAT JOINT USED TO LEAK” 


That was before I found out about Dixon's Pipe Joint 
Compound,” began the Chief. “But I have never had 
any trouble since putting on some of the compound. 

“We haven't a leaky joint in our plant now, and I never 
expect to have any, because I’ve got the dope for them.” 


Home Officeand Plant Mo. 1 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA. 
















“You like it better than anything you have tried, I sup- 
pose?” the G. M. asked by way of comment. 

“You bet I do.” shot back the Chief. “I like it because 
it insures tight joints, never hardens or sticks, and as a 
consequence, makes the opening an easy matter at any 
time. They tell me that joints on which it has been 
used have been opened twenty years afterward without 
any difficulty. Its use has meant a substantial saving 
for us in many ways.” 














Keep a can of it in your plant and sze what it will 

mean to you. Write for a copy of our bulletin 

No. 34-D, ‘‘Dixon’s Graph te Pipe Joint Compound.’’ 
Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLECOMPANY 


Patstad ESTABLISHED 1827. Oe 
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HARNESSES 


We allow no harness to leave 
our factory without critical in- 
spection before shipping. Every 
harness which is not up to our 
required standards is thrown 


) It P AYS—and P ays Big out so that you receive only 





of machinery or a machine part breaks, it PAYS to have a ; harnesses which are as good as 


ve an gon R= at hand to make that broken part as good as new—pays 


in several ways, such as saving the cost- of a new part and the time loss the best materials and the most 


awaiting its delivery 
Why not prepare NOW for those inevitable breaks that are bound to careful workmanship can make 


occur, by installing a 


B-W Welding and Cutting Machine 


We not only supply the machine. oxygen and supplies. but we send ex- 
put to your plant to teach your mechanic how to use it 


B-W SERVICE 


experts are always ready to come to you 
means that if you have a breakdown too large for your own mechanic, our 
Write today for catalog and price list 











BIRD-WILCOX COMPANY, Inc. 


Oxygen, Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Machines 
and Supplies. 


Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. Gretna, La. 























Our Need for Airplane Fabrics, 
Production of airplane fabries for the United States 
Government and its war program of next year is a subject 
of unusual fascination, even if largely conjectural at the 
moment. The part which the airplane will play in contin- 
uing and finishing the war is one for anybody’s guess. 
The amount of fabries which will be used on our aircraft 
in the next year’s’ program is another subject of uncertain- 
ty, though estimates have been made. The thing of inter- 
the textile that 
forced to turn to eotton as their dependence in the pro- 


est to trade is manufacturers have been 


duetion of such fabries. 
to the 


phase. 


This subjeet of cotton, in relation 
aircraft program, has more than one interesting 

In the first place, there is the kind of cotton needed for 
the airplanes. The Government requirements eal] for extra 
staple cottons and the kinds available are Sea Island, 
American-Egyptian and Sakellaridis, We say “available” 
but it is the very uncertainty of its being available which 
eliminates the third at once from the ecaleulations of manu- 
facturers in making airplane fabries. Thig leaves two 
domestic kinds of cotton for a choice and to date it seems 
the former has been used almost exclusively. Sea Island 
cotton serves the purpose and the manufacturers appar- 
ently have been able to secure all that was needed. 

However, the backward tendency of the Sea Island 
crop suggests the possibility that a substitute may be nec- 
essary even before the great airplane program for next 
year has been completed. One estimate of the amount of 
fabries which will be needed for this program is the ex- 
traordinary total of 320,000,000 yards. While this can be 
given no credence, signs have been shown that the airplane 
program will be pushed next year, one such sign being a 
dispatch from Washington to the effect that the airplane 
forees which have been kept in this country so long are 
to be sent overseas in great numbers. The natural sup- 
position is that equipment will go with them or immediately 
after them. 

While this does not indicate mueh with regard to the 
amount of fabric which must be produced for such equip- 
ment, it does signify something more than this year’s pro- 
duction. The total for this year is 40,000,000 yards or so. 
It has been ealeulated that, if the worst fears of the Sea 
Island interests are realized concerning the erop of 1918, 
the total would be little more than the amount required 
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Then if 
fabrics substantially above 
the 


in making 40,000,000 the airplane pro 
yardage of 


for the next 


yards. 
eram requires a 
that 
Sea Island crop may need to be supplemented by another. 


for the current year, twelvemonth, 


Corton already has hazarded the statement that Amer 
ican-Egyptian staple “has proved to have great spirality 


and considerable utilization of it for airplanes for the 


Government is expected during the next twelve months, 


according to textile authorities in Boston.” It was also 
stated that American-Egyptian was being used in the 


manufacture of the necessary fabries. Whether the predic 
tion will prove true depends apparently upon the situation 
in the Sea Island crop and the extent of demand for airplane 
fabrics. If the American-Egyptian cotton is needed, how 
,ever, plenty will be available, in view of the rapid gain in 
the crop of the Southwest. 


Looking to the Future. 


What are the peace possibilities of your business? 
It is very true you are now principally concerned in 
winning the war. That is as it should be. That’s our 


first job. But between times, when the war pressure lets 
up, as it does occasionally, did it ever occur to you to 
think of the future? 

The abnormal manufacturing conditions that have arisep 
as a result of the immense government requirements have 
placed nearly every mill on a basis of increased produe- 
tivity. New and expensive equipment has been installed in 
many instances, and frequently large additions have been 
built. At the close of hostilities much of this equipment 
and the employees operating it will have to be diverted to 
What shall these produets be and where wil] 
This invested capital and these em- 


peace products. 
they be marketed? 
ployees must continue to be employed if the investors and 
the workers are to continue to live according to their accus- 
tomed standards. 

Other manufacturers abroad will 
conditions and product prices will necessarily be reduced. 
Economie law will govern that feature of the proposition. 
Unquestionably those mills ineluding in their equipment 


have to face similar 


the most improved automatie machinery and other labor sav- 
ing devices will be able to produce a greater poundage per 
spindle and per operative and therefore be better prepared 
to meet competition, whether domestic or foreign. 

The day of the war wage bonus will doubtless pass wh<n 
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the returning soldiers filter back into the peaceful pur- 
suits of civil life. But that wage rates will never return to 
pre-war levels is a probability admitted by practically 
everyone, Therefore, production ratios must be maintained 
and suitable markets, their desires and their peculiarities 
carefully studied. 

It is neither unpatriotic nor unwise to prepare for the 
future, regardless of the attitude of some shortsighted peo- 
ple who think otherwise. The wise and seasoned manufac- 
turer will protect alike the stockholder and the employee 
by preparing a carefully thought out program in advance 
of the cessation of hostilities. 


Increased prices being paid for Ameriecan-Egyptian 
cotton grown in irrigated valleys of the Southwest with the 
amount of cotton ginned during the 1917-1918 season are 
shown ‘n reports of investigations and surveys by the Bu- 
reau of Markets of the department of agriculture. 

Of the favored Pima variety—which has largely super- 
seded the original Yuma because it is more prolific, ma- 
tures earlier and has fiber about one-eighth inch longer 
5,108,553 pounds of seed cotton were ginned at Tempe, 
Ariz. Prices for the 1,368,822 pounds of lint obtained 
ranged from 60 cents a pound in a few eases to 8014 cents 
in many. A deser'ption of this new cotton section, illus- 
trated by a number of special photographs, was published 
in the January 1918 Annual Review number of Corron. 

During the season of 1917-1918 there was ginned at the 
gin of the Tempe Cotton Exchange, Tempe, Ariz., a total 
of 3,778,680 pounds of seed cotton of the Pima variety, 
giving a total net weight of lint of 1,001,024 pounds. The 
The total 


number of bales ginned was 2,112, the average net weight 


lint outturn of this cotton was 26.48 per cent. 


The staple lengths were as fol- 
1 11/16 to 1% inches, 61 per cent; 154 to 1 11/16 
The 


lowest price received for this cotton was 60 cents and the 


be'ng 463 pounds per bale. 
lows: 


inches, 37 per cent; 114 to 1 9/16 inches, 2 per cent. 


highest was 8014 cents; only 10 bales being sold at the 
low and 114 at the high, 

The publie gin at Tempe, Ariz., ginned both the Pima 
and the A total of 1,329,873 pounds of 
seed cotton of the Pima variety was g'nned, giving a total 
The lint outturn of 


Yuma varieties. 


net weight of lint of 367,798 pounds. 


7 


the above cotton was 27.66 per cent. The total number of 


799 


bales ginned was 722, the average net weight being 487 


pounds per bale. The lowest pr'ce was 62 cents and the 
highest was 8014 cents; only 2 bales being sold at the low 
and 111 at the high. 

At Winterhaven, Cal., the Winterhaven Egyptian Cot- 
ton Exchange ginned the Yuma variety only and for the 
entire season gnned a total of 3,097,236 pounds of seed 
cotton, giving a total net weight of lint of 848,487 pounds. 
The lint outturn was 27.39 per cent. The total number of 
bales ginned was 1,757, the average net weight being 460 
pounds per bale. The staple lengths were as follows: 
1 7/16 to 1% inches, 84 per cent; 1% to 1 7/16 inches, 
About fifty 

The bulk 


15 per cent; 114 to 1 5/16 inches, 1 per cent. 
bales were sold early in the season for 73 cents. 
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of the eotton, however, was unsold at the time this survey 
was completed. 

The public gin at Tempe has cooperated w'th the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the assistance of the 
department has had supervision of distributing the new 
Pima seed. 

Bureau representatives who were present at the prin- 
cipal marketing centers during the ginning season cont'n- 
ued their studies of the standardization of the Pima variety. 
During the season a large proportion of the crop was grad- 
ed and stapled. In addition to data relating to standardi- 
zation of grade and staple, ‘nformation: has been obtained 
as to the capacity of the various gins, the percentage of lint 
and seed yield, the grade and staple and selling prices. 
These facts may be compiled later in bulletin form. 


Why You Should Save Paper. 


Sulphur is used ‘n the manufacture of practically all 
kinds of paper. 

It is used in the form of SO,, or Sulphur Dioxide. 

Our Government needs great quantities of sulphur for 
war munitions. 

Much of this is used in the manufacture of gas to be 
used in warfare. 

Germany began the use of poisoned gas in warfare. 

It is necessary to fight back with the same weapon. 

Otherwise our sold‘ers will be needlessly sacrificed. 

Our Government has beaten Germany at her own game 

We make a better gas, one that is deadlier and drives 
back the enemey more efficiently than any gas they have. 

There must be no shortage of sulphur because every 
pound of it made into gas saves our own men and helps 
speed up our final victory. 

Every piece of paper contains a certain amount of 
sulphur. 

There are only two sulphur mines in America. 

There is not enough sulphur for both the great quanti- 
ties of gas needed and the tons of paper that we thought- 
lessly waste. 

Every sheet of paper, every bag, every bit of wrappinz 
paper, every sheet of letter paper we save by not need- 
lessly us'ng or by not thoughtlessly wasting allows just so 
much more of the precious sulphur for our war use. Save 
the paper and help choke the fiendish Hun at his own 


ehoking game. 





The semi-annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association at Columbus, Ga., has been 
postponed from November ist and 2nd to No- 
vember 15th and 16th. This action was deemed 
advisable because of the Spanish influenza, 
which has disorganized the operation of a great 
many mills. 
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- The Classification Hearing at Atlanta 


During the latter part of September an extended hear- 
ing was given southern shippers on the general subject of 
a Uniform Classification. Examiner Disque, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, presided over the meetings, 
which were held in one of the Federal Court rooms in 
Atlanta, The American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
was represented by George W. Forrester of Atlanta, assist- 
ed by Attorney Edgar Watkins, formerly an examiner for 
the I. C. C, The Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia was represented by its Traffic Manager, C. W. 
Chears. For the purpose of illuminating this somewhat 
technical subject the following brief outline is subjoined. 

The carriers have been working on a Uniform Classifi- 
cation for the past six years—that is to make a classification 
with a uniform description of the various articles or com- 
modities to apply in all territories in the United States; 
but the result of their work shows that the carriers were 
trying to put something over on the shippers by increasing 
the classification ratings especially in the Southern terri- 
tory. When the Government took over the roads, about 
January Ist, 1918, this Uniform Classification had not 
been completed, and the Director General of Railroads in- 
structed the railroads to consolidate the Western, Official 
and Southern Classifications into and submit this 
consolidated classification to the shippers so that they 
might examine it and enter protest, if they desired before 


one, 


the Interstate Commission, and these hearings have been 
held at the prominent commercial centers throughout the 
country, closing in Atlanta for the Southeast. The repre- 
sentatives of shippers and the different freight bureaus, 
ete., attended these hearings and submitted their protests 
and complaints of the increased ratings shown in this econ- 
solidated classification, and it would seem that the many 
complaints from these shippers and their representatives, 
should have some influence on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, But as the I. C. C. don’t seem to have much 
authority under present conditions, it may be that the Di- 
rector-General and his railroad assistants will put in effect 
this Consolidated Classification regardless of the protests 
of the shippers. How much longer shippers can and will 
continue to bear this burden of increased freight rates 
remains to be seen. 

Secretary Adams of the American Association sent to 
its membership a list or summary covering the proposed 
changes, as did Traffic Manager Chears. Most of thes: 
articles are used by textile mills in large quantities and the 
present classification ratings are already quite high—es- 
pecially since the recent 25 per cent in¢rease in the rates 
effective June 25th under General Order No. 28, and the 
proposed inerease in classification of these articles as.per 
Consolidated Classification No. 1 further increase the rates 
on these articles from 10 to 25 per cent. 

To illustrate—Textile machinery K.D. L.C.L, packed, 
now third class in Southern Classification is changed to 
second class in Consolidated Classification No. 1. At least 
90 per cent of this machinery moves from New England 
points taking Boston rates or differentials higher. 

The old third class Rail and Water rate from Boston 


rate points, say, to Atlanta, Ga., was 97 cents and the All 
Rail rate 99 cents, To this add the 25 per cent increase 
effective June 25th and it makes third class Rail and Water 
rate to Atlanta $1.215 and the All Rail rate $1.24. If the 
classification on these articles is changed to second class, 
as proposed it will increase the ratings via Rail and Water 
to $1.365 and the All Rail rate to $1.40 which is an unrea- 
sonable and unjust rate to apply to machinery K.D. L.C.L. 
packed, 

The same ean be said of bobbins, spools, shuttles, warp 
beams, ete., which now take 4th class in Southern Classifi- 
cation and it is proposed to increase these rates to third 
class. Nearly all these articles shipped to southern mills 
originate at New England points where textile mills are 
located and with which southern mills have to compete. 
Therefore, the proposed increase in the classification rates 
on these articles makes the change, unreasonable and almost 
discriminatory. 

The same ean be said as to roving cans, fibreboard boxes, 
wrapping paper, soap, soap powders, the different so- 
diums, cotton softener, sizing, ete. Nearly all these arti 
cles originate in the East and to increase the classifica- 
tion on these articles would bring about unreasonable rat- 
ings and hardship to Southern mills. 

It seems to be the desire of the carriers to disassociate 
classifications from ratings. How can this consistently be 
done in view of the fact that classification is the basis for 
rates? In billing any article of freight, the classification 
is first referred to to find in what class the article belongs, 
and the rate so shown for the first, third or fifth class is 
used to assess the charges on the article or commodity to be 
shipped; the higher the class the higher the rate to be as- 
sessed. Therefore, classification cannot consistently be 
separated from the ratings since the classification governs 


the rate to be charged. 





How to Plan a Lighting System. 





Illuminating the factory during the dark months of fal] 
and winter is one of the interesting problems that con- 
front every manufacturer. Particularly is this the case 
when the demands of war work are driving factory ma- 
chines to their utmost capacity. 

An interesting contribution to the literature of this 
subject is contained in the new catalog of the Ivanhce- 
Regent Works of the General Electric Company at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This is a special article entitled “How to 
Plan a Lighting System” and the concise rules given ars 
easy to follow because the engineering has been built into 
the reflectors. Moreover, this plant maintains a com 
mercial engineering department to help every mil] man 
solve his lighting probléms. 

This eatalog which is known as No. 276 is new and 
much of the material listed in it makes its appearance for 
the first time. It contains 54 pages and is beautifully 
illustrated. A copy may be secured upon application to 


the company. 





[he readers of Corton may not be surprised to hear 


that the cotton industry in China is progressing by leaps 
surprised to hear 


bounds, but probably will be 


1918 


they 


and 
that 


mill equipped entirely with American machinery in Shang- 


until there had been no spinning and weaving 


hai, the most prosperous textile center in the Orient. 


San Sing Mill was equipped several years ago with 
American made looms manufactured by the Lowell Shops, 
Many Chi- 


nese knitting mills both in Shanghai and Hong Kong have 


but it had no American spinning machinery. 


American machines in operation with satisfactory results. 
But the introduction of American spinning machinery into 
; 


slow matter in the comparison with 
first, 


China has been a very 


the English machinery for the following reasons: 


before the European war, the price 
of the English machinery was low 
er: second, the American firms had 


made no special efforts to intro 


duce their product into China until 


hird, and the 


that 


recent years; and 


most unreasonable cause, is 
most conservative Chinese believed, 
that 


better quality. 


ma- 
The 


been remove d 


and still believe, English 
chinery is of 
first two reasons have 
on account of the great war, for 
the British 


not take any orders from the Chi- 


firms in Shanghai can 


nese on account of the delay in de- 
The third 
removed by 


livery and high prices. 


eause can he easily 


demonstration and use of Ameri- 


ean machinery. 
Many 


from 


students of textiles re 


turning American textile in- 


stitutions have been trained to use 


American machinery and on reach- 
employed in 


ing home, whether 


factory or textile school, they have 
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to learn how to handle English machinery, This is rather 


a discouraging matter to them. In his report entitled 
Ralph M. Odell has deseribed 


“Efforts are not being made by the representa- 


“Cotton Goods in China,” 
it thus: 
tives of several American firms to introduce American tex- 
tile machinery. Undoubtedly the next few years will wit- 
ness a consideratle expansion in cotton mill building in 
China, and American manufacturers of textile machinery 
and supplies will do well to give their attention to the 
market. English machinery has heretofore been cheaper 
than American, but possible increased costs in English ma- 
chinery, as a result of the European war, may tring about 
Mr. Odell’s deseription ex- 
Since the great war began, 


a greater parity in prices.” 

actly fits the present condition. 
many newly organized Chinese cot- 

ordered American 


ton mills have 


machinery. There is one Chinese 
cotton mill in Tientsen now equip- 
ped entirely with American made 
The Chi- 
nese mill, which I am now going to 
first American 


equipped mill in Shanghai and the 


machinery in operation, 
deseribe, is the 


second in China. 


Hiou Sung Cotton Mill, one of 
the largest Chinese mills in Shang- 
hai, has recently had its official 
opening. A brief story of this mill 
from its initial step to its present 
stage, prove interesting to 
readers of CorTon, as a comparison 
to American costs and methods. 
The total authorized capital is 1,- 
200,000 taels; one tael is equiva- 
lent to $1.40 Mex., amounting to 
about $1,700,000 Mex. About 80 
per cent of the entire capital has 
been paid up. The mill is equip- 
ped with 15,600 spindles and 400 


may 
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ne 


ome oO 


plain looms. The following are the 
approximate costs for land, machinery, 


land 


(each mow equals about one-sixth of 


buildings, ete.: 60 mows of 
an acre) at 1,200 taels per mow, or 
1,600 Mex., $96,000 
Mex. The total cost for 


buildings 


dollars giving 
for the land. 
consisting of, administra- 
tive building, warehouse, weave shed, 
machine shop, children’s 
was about $400,000 Mex. 
Cost for the machinery at time when 
it was ordered was $380,000 gold. The 
exchange rate at that time was $1.50 
Mex. to $1.00 gold, thus making the 
total about $570,000 Mex. 
items amount to nearly 
Mex. 
made in Mareh 1917 through Anderson, Myers and Co., 
Ltd. About 75 per cent of the machinery had arrived 


from America by January 1918, and the remainder was 


ecard room, 


home, ete., 


These three 
$1,000,000 
The order for machinery was 


well on the road. The spinning machinery was manufac- 
tured at the Saco-Lowell Shops and the plain looms by 
Crompton & Knowles. 

The mill is located on Lay Road, Yangtzepoo, the tex- 
tile center of Shanghai, About 65 per cent of the land is 
used for buildings and the remaining portion reserved for 
the future expansion of the mill. The mill has a capacity 
for 50,000 spindles. The filling of the ground on which 
the mill is built, began in March, 1917. The ground was 
originally too low and it had to be raised to the same level 
as the road. 
near $300 Mex. per mow. 
and other details were brought to a completion within one 
year. From the illustration it may be clearly seen that the 
buildings are separated from one another except the picker 
house and the ecard room which are connected by a narrow 
alley. Back of these buildings there is a vacant lot of 
about five mows in which Mr. Moh, thé manager, also an 


The erection of the buildings 


Ben Y. Ler. 
Teacher of Cotton Spinning and Economics at 


Nan Tung Textile College, Nan Tunchow, 
China. 


The total cost for filling the ground was. 
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expert on cotton growing, has planted 
American cotton seed for experiment. 
the best 


in China, but they are also among the 


The buildings are not only 
best in the comparison with American 
Unlike 


American mills, this mill as well as all 


cotton mill buildings. many 
other Chinese mills, is built with a 
one the 
room and the administrative building 
which are of two stories. All are 
built with cement floors and walls, and 
therefore fireproof. 

The mill is employing about 2,000 
operatives, 80 per cent of which are 
women and children, There are 1,000 
for each shift. The mill is running 
24 hours per working day with 15 
Child labor is 


story building, except card 


minutes for intermission for each shift. 
‘reely employed, not only in this mill, but universally all 
over China, for there are no child labor laws. Many chil- 
dren are employed as tenders on winding machines, spool- 
ers, slubbering, roving frames, spinning frames, ete. The 
following will give some idea of the labor efficiency in any 
Chinese mill. They are also about the same in this mill. 
A earder takes charge of six to eight cards. Two girls are 
mployed to one slubber of 80 spindles, one intermediate 
of 126 spindles, ete. Three women or girls run 3 heads of 
rawing frames. In the picker house, four men are re- 
quired to run one set of three machines, Three or four 
operatives are required to run one spinning frame of 288 
In this mill, as well as in all other Chinese mills, 
too many laborers and salaried men are employed. In 
many eases they have no specified duty to perform each 
day and for this reason when a visitor goes to see any mill, 
he sees many so-called “overseers” walking around the mill 
without doing any practical work. 
As the description and arrangement of the different 
machines and departments may be interesting, let us first 


spindles. 
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start with the picker house. It is built one story high, 220 


feet long and 120 feet wide. The machinery consists of a 
automaite feeder, two 


There is plenty 


bale breaker, trunk conveyor, one 
breaker lappers, and two finisher lappers. 
of space left for future expansion. There are four cotton 
bins each one of which is for a different kind of cotton, for 
the yarns spun in this mill are 14’s, 16’s and 42’s. For the 


The knock 


off gear in the breaker lapper has ‘been taken off by the 


last mentioned yarn, American cotton is used. 


workmen for they think it is more convenient to have the 
There are four laps fed in the fin- 
A knock off gear 


of 60 teeth is used in finisher lapper and the weight of the 


lap any size they wish. 
isher lapper with a draft of about four, 


lap thus produced is 39 pounds and the weight per yard 


is 14.5 ounees. The evener motion is fitted in these ma- 


chines. 
The 


located in 


card room is 
a building 
next to the picker 
house. On the first 
floor the 


consists of 40 


machinery 
revolv- 
ing flat eards arranged 
in two rows; 20 draw 
ing frames, 4 heads in 


each: 6 slubbers, 76 


spindles each; 9 inter 
mediate frames of 118 
and 19 


roving frames also 118 


spindles each; 


spindles each. 

The spinning de- 
partment is located on 
floor of 
building as 
There 


install- 


the ground 
the same 
the eard room, 
are 44 frames 
ed at present, but the 
total 


ordered were 56. 


frames 
The 


be deliver- 


spinning 


others will 
Each frame 


288 spin- 


ed later. 


consists of (CHINESE 


WONG, 


ASSISTANTS FROM 


THOMAS 
dles, 144 in each side, 
52 frames are band 

driven and 4 are tape driven. All are of 2%-inch gauge. 
Besides the spinning frames on this floor there are also 4 
ring twisters, 256 spindles each, 3-inch gauge; 12 hand reels; 
4 No. 160 doublers, 1500 r. p. m.; 
inch gauge, 1500 r. p. m. 

All the spinning frames are equipped with the new inter- 
locking device which is considered some elass in China, This 
device is entirely new over here. The frames are also equip- 
ped with combination builders. 

There are two elevators one on each side of the room, 
run by electricity. A car track is also built into this room 
in order to facilitate the work. 

The weave shed is in a separate building of one story of 
the exact area as the ecard room. On the back of the build- 
ing there are located a cylinder slasher and four beam warp- 
ers. The looms are of heavy construction with underneath 


drive, This is the first of the kind introduced into China, 
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30 universal winders, 4- 
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although it is I believe universally adopted in new mills in 
This system requires no overhead belt- 


the United States. 
ing thus rendering the room free from danger of accident 


from that source. This system also saves a great amount of 
belt the price of which is particularly high in China. 

The system of driving machines by individual and group 
motors is also new, There is one motor for every four 
spinning frames, and there are 56 frames in all thus making 
14 motors for the purpose, 2 for cards, 2 for draw frames, 
slubbers, intermediates and roving frames, 1 for bale break- 
er, 1 for breaker and finisher lappers, 1 for slashers, 1 for 
beam warpers and 4 for all looms. The total number of 
motors is 24. The amount of electricity consumed per day 
of 24 hours is about 700 horsepower, and it is obtained from 
the Shanghai municipal plant which supplies a majority of 

The con- 
each 


the local cotton mills at a very reasonable rate. 
tract with 
vidual mill is a matter 


indi- 


of secret, and the rate 
varies with the amount 
The 
price is from 2 to 3 
kilowatt 
The city plant 


of power used. 
cents per 
hour. 
leases the motors to 
the mill at a rental 
based on a certain per- 
centage of the cost 
and a percentage of 
wear. 

Let us now see the 
mill organization, The 
yarn spun is 14’s, 16’s 
and 42’s. Most of the 
spinning frames are 
used for the 16’s yarn, 
shall 
the whole mill is pro- 
16’s 


basis for our caleula- 


so we consider 


ducing yarn as 
tions for drafts, speed 
The 
staple of cotton being 
used for 16’s yarn is 
of an inch, 


and production. 


(CHARGE His 


COLLEGE. 


AND 


TEXTILE 
about % 


A 14.5 oz. lap from the finisher lapper weighs 6344 grains 
to the yard. The draft at the card is 100, thus giving : 
sliver about 53.5 grains per yard, but the waste is about 
4 per cent, so the actual weight of the sliver delivered a 
little exceeds 60 grains per yard, For practical purposes 
The sliver after passing through the draw- 
at each delivery and a 


we eall it 60. 
ing frames with a doubling of 5 
draft of 5, still remains 60 grains per yard or .139 hank. 

At the slubber, there is only one end fed, and also at 
the spinning frames, but at the intermediate and roving 
‘rames there are two ends. The arrangement of drafts for 
the four processes following the last drawing process must 
therefore be found that will reduce the .139 hank sliver 
to a 16’s yarn. The drafts for the processes are slubber 
3, intermediate 4, roving 5, and spinning 7.5. 

The summary for complete mill organization for draft, 


ends fed, production, ete., is as follows. 
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Finisher lapper, draft 4, lap produced 14.5 oz., or 6344 
grains per yard and .0013 hank. 

Cards, draft 100, 4 per cent allowed for waste, 60 
grain sliver or .139 hank, 

Drawing frames, draft 5, number of ends fed 5, .139- 


hank remains unchanged. 

Slubbers, draft 3, number of ends fed 1, hank delivered 
417. 

Intermediates, draft 4, number of ends fed 2, hank de- 
livered .834. 

Roving, draft 5, number of ends fed 2, hank delivered 
2.085. 

Spinning, draft 7.5, number of ends fed 1, yarn spun 
16’s. 

It goes without saying that mule spinning cannot be 
used in China, not only on account of its high price, but 
on aceount of lack of trained spinners. Most spinners in 
China are women and ehildren, and-for many other rea- 
sons, the maximum of production cannot be more than 60 
per and in eases less than that much. The 


cent many 


A VIEW OF THE OFFICE AND PLANT OF 


number of turns of twist per inch for warp yarn is about 
19 and for filling yarn about 14 or 15. The number of 
minute of the front rolls 


The diameter of the front roll is one inch. 


revolutions per of a spinning 
frame is 116. 
The production per spindle per working day of 24 hours 
with allowance of 30 per cent for stoppage is .77 pound. 
.77 X 16,500 spindles equals 12,705 pounds of yarn pro- 
duced per day of 24 hours. 

Production of cloth per day is as follows: 
ture is 44 picks and 44 ends per inch. The pulley of the 
loom gives 172 revolutions per minute, which equals 100 
yards per day of 24 hours assuming 65 per cent production 

Nearly all the grey sheetings woven in China are 36 
We assume the per- 
This would be 123 


inches wide and 40 yards in a piece. 
centage of take up to be 5 per cent. 
pounds of warp yarn used per day per loom, or 4920 
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The tex-: 


‘ 
pounds in all. Figuring the number of pounds of filling 
yarn used we find it amounts to 11.80 pounds per loom per 
day. 118 xX 400 looms equals 4720 pounds of filling 
yarn used per day. 12,705 pounds made by the spindles 
minus 9640 (4720 plus 4920) equals 3065 pounds of yarn 
left over for sale. The price of 16’s yarn in China at 
the present time is from 50 to 60 cents Mex. per pound, thus 
making the total amount from $1532 to $1839 worth of 
yarn for sale outside of that needed for the mill’s daily use. 
All other items of expense in Chinese mills, are rather small 
such as taxes, insurance, ete. 

The number of pounds of cotton consumed per day (12 
The 
price of cotton per pound at the present time is about 25 
A pieul (about 135 pounds) costs about 39 
Therefore the 


per cent allowed for waste) equals 14,438 pounds, 


cents Mex. 
taels, thus giving about 25 cents per pound. 
total cost of cotton used per day will be about $3609.50 
Mex. About 40,000 yards of sheetings produced per day 

40 yards in a piece equals 1000 pieces. At present the 
price per piece is about $9 thus giving the total value of 


Lay Roap, YANGTZEPOO. 


goods produced per day at $9000 Mex. 

The eost of labor for various operatives can be found 
easily but the writer is not in the position to tell exact 
wages. I am very glad, however, to give an approximate 
figure in order to shed some light on the subjeet to those 
who are really interested. The wages paid by the foreign 
managed mills are somewhat higher than those paid by the 
Chinese, due to a better efficieney of the former. The fol- 
lowing shows a very clear idea of the low earnings of 
the operatives per day. : 

Operatives in the picker house receive from 25 to 40 
eents Mex, per day. Carders tending from 6 to 8 ecards 
Drawing frame tenders from 
Slubbers, 


receive from 25 to 35 cents. 
6 to 8 deliveries receive from 20 to 30 cents. 
about 60 spindles, 20 to 30 cents. Intermediates, from 50 
to 60 spindles, 20 to 30 cents. Roving, from 60 to 70 
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spindles, 20 to 30 cents. Spinning, from 80 to 140 spin 
dles, 20 to 30 cents. Reelers each receive from 20 to 25 
Warpers each receive from 20 to 35 cents 
per day. 20 to 35 per 


Weavers each receive from 20 to 35 eents per day. 


cents per day. 
Slashers each receive from cents 
day. 

The labor efficiency is far from being satisfactory in 
comparison with European and American mills, In spite 
of that fact, any mill would make a great profit if it were 
There is a great need of skille1 


Extravagant 


under honest management. 
workmen to oversee the various departments. 
and wasteful management counts a great deal toward the 
labor inefficiency, For example, on a spinning frame one 
operative tends _ = 80 to 140 spindles and earns from 
20 to 30 cents Mex. per day, while in the United States 
States a spinner looks after from 800 to 1200 spindles and 
is paid about $1.75 per day. The Chinese weavers gener- 
ally are women and young girls. One weaver in most cases 
runs one plain loom and in some eases runs two, but never 
beyond that limit, while in the United States a weaver runs 


from 6 to 8 plain looms. In many Chinese managed mills 


no trained textile men are employed in charge of the whole 
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VIEWS OF THE MILL. 


mill. This is a most deplorable thing for the future of 
the Chinese textile industry. If the manager can be con- 
vineed of the necessity of employing the right man to do 
such work, his mill is bound to be far more successful. 
Such a system is rarely seen in American mills. 

The entire plan for the mill construction and mill or- 
ganization was carefully mapped out by H. Y. Moh, the 
manager and the organizer of the Hou Sung Mill. The 
record of Mr. Moh as a student and a progressing captain 
of the Chinese cotton industry, is a rather remarkable one. 
He began to learn English when he was almost 20 years of 
age and at 34 he went to America to study agriculture at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1909. From Wisconsin he 
went to the University of Illinois where he obtained his 
Bachelor of Science degree:in 1913. He entered the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College in Texas working at a cot- 
ton mill while studying for degree of Master of Science. At 
the same time he had gained some practical knowledge in 
spinning and weaving. Returning to China in June, 1914, 
he, with a remarkable genius as a captain of indutsry, con- 
vineed some of the most influential merchants and ex-offi- 
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cials in China to start a small eotton spinning mill of 20,000 
spindles of English make. His first mill is Teh Dah by name, 
which is located next to his present mill. Mr. Moh is now 
manager of two cotton mills in Shanghai. He is not only 
merely a man of exceptional efficiency and organizing abil- 
ity, but also a good “mixer” and prominent in Y. M. C. A. 
work and social activities. 

The engineer in charge of putting up all the spinning 
machinery at the Hou Sung mill is Thomas Wong, Chinese 
graduate of the New Bedford (Mass.) Textile School, in 
the class of 1915. After graduation Mr. Wong obtained a 
position in various textile machinery work shops and finally 
in the Saco-Lowell Shops. At this plant he was praised 
highly by the officials on the merit of his work. In the 
summer of 1917 the machinery for the Hou Sung Mill was 
about to be sent to China, Mir. Wong also was sent over to 
represent the Saco-Lowell Shops. Mr. Wong and his stu- 
dent assistants from the Nan Tung Textile College finished 
the whole piece of work from the beginning to the end 


without any help from the outside. Mr. Wong’s position as 
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a textile engineer is the only one of the kind in China 
among the Chinese. Besides Mr. Wong, there is an Amer- 
ican textile engineer, Frank Trueman by name, who put in 
all the looms and their preparatory machines. Both men 
are well known in Shanghai among textile circles on accoun! 
of the remarkable work done. 

In Shanghai at the present time there are two big 
American firms representing American textile machinery, 
namely Gaston, Williams and Wigmore, 4 Bund, and An- 
derson and Myers, 4 to 6 Yuen Mind Yuen Road. The 
former represents Whitin’s spinning machinery and Brin- 
ton’s knitting machines and the latter the Saco-Lowell 
Shops spinning machinery and Seott and Williams knitting 
machines. The former has equipped many Chinese knit- 
ting mills and has done nothing on the spinning, but the 
latter has equipped three Chinese cotton mills, one in 
Tientsen, which is already in operation, the Hou Sung Mill 
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afid another in Hankow, the latter is not yet in operation 
on account of the buildings having not yet been completed. 

It is worthy to note that both firms are employing the 
returned students of textiles from American textile schoo's 
as their comparadores, If the machinery makers would 
ever stop to think how much good influence upon the intro- 
duction of the American textile machinery is had by re- 
turned textile students, they would certainly appreciate 
them more. Should not a group of American textile ma- 
chinery makers and those who are interested in this work 
try their best to get more Chinese students to study tex- 
tiles in American institutions by various means, such as by 
offering them free scholarships, by helping them to enter 
the schools on an equal footing in respect to the amount of 
tuition to be paid, and by giving good will, ete? From all 
these facts the reader can easily understand that the more 
Chinese students that study textiles in America, the better 
will be the chance for Americans to get trade in China. 
Does anyone believe that the extra tuition charged by 
American textile schools for Chinese students will pay 





America as a whole? Americans cannot be convinced by 
the Chinese alone, but they may be made to see the truth 
by American business men. 

There are various factors which make Shanghai a great 
textile center in the Orient. The natural advantages which 
the city offers are good shipping facilities, freedom from 
heavy burdens of taxation and restrictive laws, a large sup- 
ply of cheap labor, cheap power from the municipal elec- 
trie plants, and less intereference from civjl war and rob- 
bers. Shanghai at present has more than 80 per cent of 
the spindles and about 80° per cent of the looms in China. 
There are more than twenty cotton mills in Shanghai at 
present, about 50 per cent of them belong to Chinese and 
The city is not a consuming 
There are many 


the rest to other nationalities. 
center but rather a distributing center. 
reasons why the cotton industry in China is growing so 
rapidly in spite of the high price of machinery; high prices 
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for foreign goods due to the high labor cost in foreige 
lands, the revising of the Chinese import duty to 5 ‘per 
cent ad valorem, and the patriotic feeling on the part of 
the Chinese to use their native products are the main 
ones. 

At present the cotton industry is one of the biggest 
modern industries in China besides mines and railroads. 
Many influential business men and ex-officials are turning 
their attention toward this good profit making business. 
Chang Chien, the “Cotton King of China” is considering 
the building of two mills very soon. C, C. Nieh, manager 
of the Hang Fong eotton mil! in Shanghai, will establish 
a big mill of 60,000 spindles as soon as he disposes of his 


old mill. 


in favor of American machinery. 


It is rather interesting to note that these men are 
There are at least two 
parties, as far as the wriler’s knowledge is concerned, who 
start new cotton 


are trying to raise enough capital to 


mills in Shanghai. At Tientsen there is another party who 
has already subscribed enough capital to build a mill and 
the order for the machinery may be given at any time. 

There are many reasons why it costs more to build a 
cotton mill in China than in America. The freight cost 
is exceptionally high and may go up as high as 10 per cent 
of the cost of the machinery. American firms in Shang- 
hai charge high commissions for their work. China is a 
silver standard country and thence the exchange rate is 
always more than one dollar silver to one dollar gold. 

The field in China for textile machinery is a large one 
and there is no reason why Americans should not use 
their best efforts to get this trade. By reason of the war 
there had been a curtailment of supplies from England. 
Americans stand first in China more than any other people 
in the world on aecount of their good will, confidence and 
respect for the Chinese people. The textile machinery 
manufacturers should make a thorough study of the coun- 
try’s needs. They should send well trained men to visit 
China. 

Japan, the most dangerous and at the same time by 
Chinese the most hated neighbor of China, is trying with 
pill its might to capture a great share of the Chinese trade, 
especially the trade in textiles of various kinds. It is 
hoped and prayed that Americans will be awakened by 
the general foreign trade conditions in China and it is 
also hoped that they may be benefited by this simple little 
story of a Chinese mill. 

“Hunt Storage Battery Industrial Trucks,” is the title 
of a new 24-page illustrated booklet known as Bulletin 
18-2 just issued by the C. W. Hunt Co., Ine., 501 5th 
Ave., New York City. The trucks and tractors illustrated 
and deseribed in this booklet are of the special design and 
construction which combine simplicity and great strength 
that a eareful consideration of materials and processes in 
this eompany’s 46 years of experience has found to be best 
suited for apparatus of this character. Among the types 
shown are plain trucks, elevating platform trucks, trac- 
tors for trailer work, and also several types equipped witl 
side and end dumping hodies and eranes. These dumping 
bodies ean- be easily removed from the truck, leaving it 
suitable for ordinary warehouse work. Readers of Corron 
desiring to secure one of these illustrated booklets may do 


so by applying to the New York office of the company. 
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Vocational Evening Classes For Mill Operatives. 


Vocational training through evening classes has now 
been successfully conducted in three mill towns of the state 
of North Carolina. 

The first school was organized at Roanoke Rapids and 
Weldon, in March of this year, under the direction of W. 
S. Dean. The success of this first school proved that the 
working people in this great industry are anxious to take 
advantage of every opportunity whereby they may increase 
their efficiency, not only in one department or on one par- 
ticular machine, but in all of the fundamental principles of 
cotton manufacturing. 

The work was begun later in Lumberton, at the Lum- 
berton, Dresden, and Jennings mills, with the feeling that 
R. V. Hellams, the 
instructor and organizer of this school, received splendid 
the co-operation 


it had ceased to be an experiment. 
support and was highly pleased with 
given him by both the managers and those who took the 
course. , 

After completing the three-months course in Lumber- 
ton, Mr. Hellams is now working at the Erlanger Mills, at 
Lexington, where a third school has been recently organ- 
ized, with a total enrollment of sixty pupils from this one 
mill. This shows that the people of Erlanger are estab- 
lishing a standard for other mills to follow. 

The pupils here represent every department in the mill, 
from office through carding, spinning, weaving, and ma- 
chine shops, ineluding all overseers, 

J. M. Gamewell, the manager of this modern indus- 
trial plant, is a firm believer in vocational training, and is 
giving the instructor his unqualified support. He is a 
frequent and interested visitor at the classes. 

The course of study, which is now being given by Mr. 
Hellams, is a short study of cotton and cotton mixing, the 
standards used for numbering cotton yarns and yarn e¢al- 
culations. The different machines used in cotton manufac- 
turing are taken up in their chonological order, beginning 
with the pickers and extending throughout the mill. The 
instruction and diseussions of these machines are princi- 
pally on their funetions, speeds, settings, drafts, and re- 
lated calculations. 

No effort is being made so far to take up the science 
of weaving, designing, and fabric analysis, except in a lim- 
ited way. That is, studies have been made only with the 
plain or cam loom and plain woven fabrics, how to find the 
number of dents per inch to use in a reed, and the number 
of eyes on a twine harness required to produce a certain 
sley cloth, or ends per inch in the warp direction when the 
construction of the fabric is known, and how to find the 
average number of yarn in warp and filling required to 
produce this cloth with a given weight or number of yards 
per pound, 

The State Board of Vocational Education is very anx- 
ious to communicate with any mills interested in this line 
of work, Prof. T. E. Browne, at West Raleigh, is the di- 
rector of the board for North Carolina, and will be glad to 
give information upon application. 





“Tt is the experience of one large industry employing 
cripples that almost without exception they produce as 


profitably as the physically fit.” 
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A Conference on After-War Trade 


The conference called at the instance of Governor Dor- 
sey, of Georgia, through the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress in the interests of promoting trade and industrial 
expansion in the south met in the first of its two ses- 
sions of the day at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, October 
22, in the assembly hall of the Piedmont Hotel at Atlanta, 
with delegates in attendance representing twenty or more 
southern -cities and various important branches of the fed- 
eral government, 

About 150 leaders in 
civie and governmental circles of the nation, particularly 


financial, railroad, commercial, 
the southeast, were present to join in the deliberation of 
problems through which the south will reap the maximum 
benefit to be gained by properly participating in the na- 
tional program of reconstruction and expansion which will 
mark the after-the-war period. 

The conference opened with the singing of “America,” 
followed by an invocation. Dr. Clarence J. Owens, man- 
aging director of the Southern Commercial congress who 
presided introduced Mayor Candler of Atlanta, who hear 
tily weleomed the delegates in the name of the: city. 

Dr. Owens followed the mayor’s address of welcome 
with a summary of the questions to be considered at the 
conference, which he announced were seven in number, per- 
taining to railroads, inland waterways, banking facilities, 
the merchant marine, imports and exports, and the south’s 
geographical proximity to South American trade centers. 

Dr. Owens briefly outlined the history and work of the 
Southern Commercial congress and stressed the importance 
of definite action by the conference putting forward the 
resources and advantages of the south at the meeting of the 
congress to be held in Baltimore in December, when diplo- 
matie and cabinet representatives of the allied nations of 
the world will confer with high American officials as to 
establishing trade relations. 

He pointed out that despite the fact that the Federal 
Reserve law had been in operation for nearly five years, 
not one southern bank in that vast territory from Baltimore 
to Brownsville had opened a foreign branch. The value of 
such branches to manufacturers is incalculable, as they are 
not only able to aid in routine financial transactions, but 
ean also furnish the eredit rating of prospective customers 
of these manufacturers. 

In eoneluding his very interesting explanatory talk, Dr. 
Owens read into the record a letter from Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher, of Florida, who is chairman of the powerful 
Senate Committee on Commerce, in which he presented the 
following outline of what has already been done in foreign 
countries as reconstruction steps in the after-war program: 

France: On May 18th, 1916, the President of the Re- 
publie created an Interministerial Committee to aid in the 
reconstruction of the invaded regions. The Commission 
was reorganized and its functions increased July 28th, 1917. 

Great Britain: In December, 1916, the British Board 
of Trade appointed several committees to consider plans 
for constructing tonnage, meeting international competi- 
tion in trade, and the like. An Act of Parliament was 
passed under which a Ministry of Reconstruction wag es- 


tablished in August, 1917. 


Canada: Early in 1918 the Canadian Industrial Or- 
ganization Association was formed to consider and prepare 


to meet the after-war problems in industry and recon- 


struction. 


Italy : 
a Commission to study and formulate measures needed to 


The Italian Government created, early in 1918, 


effect a transition from a state of war to a state of peace. 
Japan: About April, 1918, Japan appointed an Eeo- 
nomic Commission to study and meet the changed condi- 
tions of industries, the retention of its foreign trade, fos- 
tering of newly established industries and the question of 
tariff reforms. 
Belgium: 
istry of Economie Affairs to prepare for the restoration of 


October 12th, 1917, Belgium created a Min- 


the economic life of the kingdom. 
Bulgaria: Developed water power, established banks 

with capitalization of fifty million dollars for financing in 

dustry, in 1917 and early in 1918, 

Effort has been made to revive the national 

industrial life. 

Late in 1917 Spain appointed a Commission 


Serbia: 


Spain: 
on Industry and Commerce, to report on (1) the state of 
the foreign trade; (2) the disturbance in world- markets; 
(3) analysis of the economic consequences of the war; (4) 
the markets and products which Spain can contribute to- 
ward the trade of the world. 

Holland: July 2nd, 1918, Holland installed an Advi- 
sory Commission for economic information abroad and the 
world’s traffic after the war. 

Scandinavian Countries: In 1917 and 1918, took steps 
to protect their trade after the war, in the direction of 
commercial co-operation, adoption of uniform commercial 
law and revision of the maritime laws. 

Chile: September 6th, 1917, the President appointed 
a Committee to investigate and report on conditions which 
the industries and commerce will face upon the re-éstab- 
lish ment of peace. 

Brazil: Has taken steps looking to legisaltion, tariffs, 
exchange, merchant marine, and intensifying domestie pro- 
duction. 

Colombia: Convened financial conferences to consider 
foreign exchange, deficiency of currency and the fiseal 
crisis. 

Uruguay: ‘Took up reconstruction in its wider aspects 
as early as August 1916. Russia did also. Austria has a 
minister for “Transition Economy.” 

“T refer to what foreign countries have done,’ 
ued the Senator’s communication, “beeause it should stimu- 
late us to the exercise of diligence in taking action con- 
sistent with a reasonable foresightedness. 

“The Department of Commerce has been studving the 
situation and looking to the future. No doubt other De- 
partments are giving consideration to after-war conditions. 
But you have not begun too soon to make a survey of the 
resources, facilities and advantages of that region called the 
South. 

“The opportunity is here to bring into more extensive 
use the ports and terminals along the South Atlantic and 
the Gulf, to increase production and to broaden the mark- 
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ets for what is produced. To establish routes of trade, 
move products to the ports, arrange for ships there to take 
them to the markets of the world. To develop foreign as 
well as coastwise trade, providing for cargoes both ways. 
To employ and improve rivers, and canals and inland water- 
ways to supplement the rail carriers, 

“There is no reason why there should not flow in ever 
increasing volume commerce overseas to and from the un- 
surpassed harbors of the South Atlantic and the Gulf.” 

The first speaker to follow Dr. Owens was Governor 
Dorsey, of Georgia, who outlined the proposed building 
by government direction of the St. Mary’s to St. Mark’s 
canal, a project of tremendous importance to the state and 
the southeast. 

F. R. Eldridge, Jr., chief of the far-eastern division of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce of the United 
States department of commerce, delivered a remarkable 
address, which held the attention of all present and occa- 
sioned much applause. He brought out the need for the 
unification of foreign trade and the demand for reciproca- 
tion in trade. He showed the great future that was in store 
for the south after the war. 

A host of convincing figures and facts were put forth 
by S. G. McLendon, secretary of state-elect for Georgia, by 
which he proved the great need for the development of the 
ports on the southern part of the Atlantic coast and the 
construction of the St. Mary’s canal. He stated that the 
development of these southern ports would not only short- 
en the freight route from the west, but also relieve the con- 
gestion in the harbor of New York. He said that the con- 
ference should ask the Baltimore congress to approve the 
St. Mary’s canal project not only as a sectional, but as a 
national and an international issue. 

In reference to the shipbuilding need of the south a 
letter from Charles Schwab was read which had as its pur- 
pose the stimulation of shipbuilding in the south. 8S. T. 
Chamberlin, chief engineer of ports and harbors of the 
United States shipping board, made an address along this 
line. 

At 1:30 a luncheon at the Piedmont, tendered by the 
Atlanta Convention Bureau, was held, which proved to be 
an enjoyable occasion. The speakers at the luncheon. were 
as follows: Mayor FE. A. Cutts, of Savannah; J. W. Og- 
lesby, of Quitman; Robert F. Maddox, of Atlanta; John D. 
Baker, of Jacksonville, Fla.; A. D. Schofield, of Macon; 
W. H. White, of Atlanta, and Mell R. Wilkerson, of At- 


lanta. 
Coneluding its conference on southern development and 


trade expansion, the interested delegates held a special 
session on Tuesday evening, at which Clarence J. Owens, 


managing director of the congress, presided, and related 
some of the experiences of the delegation which recently 
toured Europe in the interests of the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress. 

The principal address at this session was made by M. 
B. Wellborn, Chairman of the Board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, who outlined the export possibili- 
ties from a banker’s viewpoint, saying in part: 

“Only since the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System have National Banks been permitted to use their 
eredit by accepting drafts drawn upon them, where such 
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drafts are secured by warehouse, compress or similar re- 
ceipts. All National Banks and State Banks who are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System are permitted to accept 
such drafis, when the merchandise is for export or import, 
up to 100 per cent of their capital and surplus, and where 
the shipment of goods intended to be made is within the 
United States the banks can accept for their customer up 
to 50 per cent of their capital and surplus, Those accept- 
ances are considered by the Federal Reserve Banks to be 
the highest class of Commercial paper and are rediscounted 
by them at the very lowest rates of interest, These Bank 
Acceptances are very helpful to the banks in the South, es- 
pecially in aiding them to handle the large crops and fi- 
nancing the big industrial institutions. 

“Hitherto the banks were permitted to make loans to 
their customers only up to 10 percent of their capital and 
surplus. This was insufficient to enable them to properly 
accommodate their customers to assemble cotton in large 
enough quantities to prepare for sale and shipment, The 
use of the Bankers Acceptance is becoming more popular 
with the cotton mills, for they can get their bank to accept 
drafts drawn by them in purchasing large quantities of 
cotton to be stored, and later on to be turned into manufac- 
tured products. This mode of financing does not tax un- 
duly the resources of their local banks, for they can in 
turn sell these acceptances to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
thus using their eredit only to finance the transaction. This 
is of tremendous assistance to the cotton mills and other 
industries of the South, for it enables them to get this ac- 
commodation at home and at very low rates of interest. 

“In addition to the Bankers Acceptances that I have just 
deseribed, when the mills convert their raw material thus 
financed into merchantable shape, then follows the Trade 
Acceptance from the seller to the buyer, thus rounding out 
the whole transaction. Here are the detail requirements 
of these classes of paper that will render them available 
for the Federal Reserve Bank: 


BANKER’S ACCEPTANCE. 

“A Banker’s Acceptance, within the meaning of this 
regulation, is a bill of exchange of which the acceptor is 
a bank or trust company, or a firm, person, company, or 
corporation engaged in the business of granting Banker’s 
Accepance credits. 

“To be eligible for purchase, the bill which must have a 
maturity at time of purchase of not more than three 
months, exclusive of days of days of grace, must have been 
drawn under a credit opened for the purpose of conducting 
or settling accounts resulting from, a transaction or tran- 
sactions involving 

(1) The shipment of goods between the United States 
and any foreign country, or between the United 
States and any of its dependencies or insular 
possessions, or between foreign countries, or 
The shipment of goods within the United States 
provided the bill at the time of its acceptance 
is accompanied by shipping documents, or 
The storage within the United States of readily 
marketable goods, provided the acceptor of the 
bill is seeured by warehouse, terminal, or other 
similar receipt, or 

(Continued on page 57.) 
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America had another answer to fling back at Germany 
during the week of September 23rd. This time the answer 
came from the chemists of the United States and was de- 
livered in the form of the Fourth National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries at Grand Central Palace in New York, 
which literally interpreted, declared that America has with- 
in the short period of a few years freed itself from the 
predominance of German chemistry. The imperative war 
time needs of this country for chemicals that previous to 
1914 we were largely dependent upon Germany for pro- 
viding, have been met as a result of the activities of our 
own chemists and scientists. This the recent exposition at 
New York strikingly demonstrates, 

The display was truly a war time exposition of Amer- 
ica’s chemical and chemical manufacturing achievements in 
furthering the Government’s war making activities, For 
this reason the exposition probably exceeded in importance 
and in its broad relation to the nation’s welfare any similar 
industrial exposition held in the world, due to the fact that 
chemistry, in a greater or less degree, enters into every 
industry and is playing a decided part in gas warfare. 

Practically every branch of chemistry and allied lines 
was represented. “For a display that. ordinarily would be 
considered solely as a scientific show, the attendance was 
truly remarkable,” stated Dr. C. H. Herty, chairman of 
the exposition advisory committee at the close of the ex- 
position. “It emphasized one outstanding feature, that the 
war has created a keener interest on the part of the general 
public in the development of war necessities and the part 
that chemistry plays in their production. Likewise it has 
created a closer relationship between the American public 
and the chemist, As an educational display the exposition 
ranked high, for even the most casual visitor in the Palace 
could obtain a liberal education by a survey of the exhibits 
To many business men the expositiun provided an oppor- 
tunity to discover some method of utilizing or profitably 
disposing of some by-product of their business which here- 
tofore had been discarded. It brought all trades and pro- 
fessions together for the interchange of ideas. Generally 
speaking it was a huge success.” 

The Chemical Exposition afforded a most striking dem- 
onstration to the advanced position of the American Chem- 
ieal Industry in answering the dye situation. Scarcely two 
years have elapsed since many lines of our industrial life 
were threatened with utter demoralization because of the 
shortage of dyestuffs resulting from the blockade of Ger- 
man ports by the British navy. Textile mills faced immi- 
nent possibilities of shutting down because of the inability 
to secure dyestuffs for the fabrics. Tanners, lithographers, 
and wall paper men sought in vain for needed coloring mat- 
ter. On account of these shortages and the accompanying 
speculation in the remaining stocks, prices soared to un- 
dreamed of heights. 

The exposition showed that within this short period of 
two years, one of which has been devoted to war prepara- 
tions, a miracle has been wrought. All lines of industrial 
life which formerly depended upon imports are now oper- 
ating under normal conditions, and in addition we are now 
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shipping large quantities of these former imported products 
to foreign countries. 

The three lower floors of the Palace were filled with 
large displays of all sorts of chemicals and machinery. At 
the booths and displays there were demonstrators who wil- 
lingly explained their products and processes in simple 
language that was understandable to the non-expert in 
chemicals, Much of the machinery was in operation. 

Among the exhibits of special interest to textile men 
were noted the following: 

American Kron Seale Co., of New York, showed a Kron 
springless scale for weighing cotton, which was in charge of 
E. Ohnell. Demonstrations were made for interested eall- 
ers. 

The exhibit of The Barrett Company was educational in 
character with a view to appealing to the lay as well as to 
the technfcal visitors. There was shown again this year 
an illuminated coal-tar chart with a great number of ac- 
tual samples of materials obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal. Mention of this chart was made in our 
story of last year’s exposition, 

There was also shown an interesting service flag bear- 
ing six stars, each star containing the names and repre- 
senting six extremely important products of the Barrett 
chemical department which enter into the manufacture of 
explosives. The exhibit was under the direction and in 
charge of H. S. Sidebottom, technical service manager of 
the Barrett Chemical Department. 

Carrier Engineering Corp., of New York, showed hu- 
midifying, dehumidifying and ventilating apparatus in op- 
eration, equipped with automatic control. The exhibit 
was in charge of Treasurer and General Manager J. Irvine 
Lyle. 

The Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa., showed 
fiber products of many kinds ineluding roving cans, trucks 
and boxes for cotton mill work, as well as press boards for 
knit goods. C. M. Bogert, assisted by George Henry, dem- 
onstrated the various products of the company. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., had a variety of ex- 
hibits representing their different plants. The purpose of 
the exhibits was primarily to emphasize the “peace prod- 
ucts” of the company rather than the war products, and to 
overcome the tendency which most people still have to 
think of powder the minute the name du Pont is mentioned. 
It was pointed out, by means of an elaborate wall chart, 
that these products were all the logical exploitation of by- 
products of the explosive industry, which began back in 
1802. Some idea of the magnitude of the company’s re- 
sourees, all of which are to be devoted to keeping American 
mills supplied with American dyes, may be gained from 
the statement that out of 10,000 graduate chemists now in 
this country, more than 1,000 of them are in the employ of 
the du Ponts at the present time. The company now has 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $10,000,000 invested in 
the dyestuff department of their enterprises, but this. fig- 
ure means little, for it is well known that it is prepared to 
spend any sum necessary in order to insure the permanence 
of the industry in this country. 

The Electro Bleaching Gas Co.,, 18 East 41st street, 
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New York City, had displays of liquid chlorine and chlorine 
produets in a booth showing also products of the Niagara 
Alkali Co. The two exhibits were directed by J. B. Duggan. 

Fletcher Works, formerly Schaum & Uhlinger, Ine., 
Philadelphia, exhibited among other products a 36-inch 
textile type extractor for chemical work, The textile type 
has become popular for various lines of chemical manufac- 
ture, giving most satisfactory service in drying or pre¢ipi- 
tating coal tar products. In attendance at the booth were 
C. W. 4. J. Cady and Leslie Griscom. 

The General Electrie Co., Schenectady, N. Y., showed 
included : 


Schaum, / 
a variety of their laboratory products. These 
G. E. flow meters for measuring steam, air, gas and oil; 
Tungar rectifier for battery charging; Kenotron high volt- 
rectifier; Coolidge x-ray tubes; pliotrons for wire- 


age D. C. 
less purposes; Arsemi vacuum furnace; sheathed wire; tung- 
sten manufacture from the raw material to the finished 


wire; and other specialties of interest to chemists, Several 


representatives were present. 

A. Klipstein & Co., New York city, showed ‘Swiss and 
American dyes. A cireular deseriptive of the exhibit point- 
ed out that “Swiss dyes have formed a bridge over which 
we are now passing from German to American dyes.” The 
booth was in charge of E. H. Klipstein and proved an at- 
tractive center for many visitors, 

The booth oeeupied by the Textile Division of the Mar- 
den, Orth & Hastings Corp., New York, was attractive in 
the extreme and again demonstrated the progress of our 
chemists during the past year. The first objects to greet 
the eye of the visitor were the company’s initials—the fa- 
miliar “M. O. H.”—done on a large seale in erystals of 
yellow prussiate of soda, against a sky-blue background, The 
company this year made a feature of its manufactured 
products, including dyestuffs, the volume of which has been 
more than doubled. Dyed fabries showing the regulation 
olive drab and navy blue were among the displays whic) 
aroused comment. 

The Metals Disintegrating Co., Ine., 62 Broadway, New 
York, were showing samples of their “superfine” zine dust 
and similar powdered metal produets. : 

H. A. Metz, New York City, exhibited products of the 
several Metz companies ineluding sulphur and chrome col- 
ors, for Government uniforms. The sample ecard of the 
full line of colors of the two companies was also on ex- 
hibit. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine., New York 
City, as was the ease at the recent Textile Show, and sub- 
sequently in many of the large department stores of this 
country, were again showing the comparative exposure, 
scouring and fulling tests of American and German dyes. 
This always attracts widespread attention and much con- 
gratulatory comment. Something descriptive of this exhibit 
was published last month, but it might be well to mention 
that a large wall ecard revealed the fact that out of 180 
new dyes manufactured in this country since the war, 106 
were made by the National Aniline & Chemical Company. 
and of these, thirty-eight have not yet been produced by 
any other concern. The exhibit was in charge of Dr. Louis 
J. Matos, who originally designed the whole layout of the 


display. 
The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., had 
an exhibit that was unique among others at the show by 
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reason of the faet that it oceupied a position in the dye 
industry which can at present be claimed by no other or- 
ganization. Not only does this firm make its own erudes 
and intermediates for the production of its dyes, but goes 
a step further in owning the coal mines from which its 
coal is obtained. It therefore occupies the most unassail- 
able position as regards raw materials of any concern in 
the country, and approximates the ideal state which en- 
abled the German dye firms to build up their monopoly. 
The booth proved attractive to members of the dye fra- 
ternity. Dr. J. Spitz were in 
charge of the exhibit. 

The New York branch of the Page Steel & Wire Co., 
of Adrian, Mich., had a section of their metal fence for en- 
closing chemical and textile plants on exhibition, They 
also showed samples of the eopper-clad “Copperweld” wire 
that has proven particularly successful for transmission 
purposes and other products of the company were shown. 


P. F. Frost, sales manager of the Eastern fence depart- 


Edwin Killhefer and S. 


ment was in charge. 
The Parks-Cramer Co., 
Merrill process of industrial heating, which is a method of 


Fitchburg, Mass., showed the 
obtaining high temperatures for industrial processes at low 
pressure. F. W. Parks, A. W. Thompson and others were 
in attendance at the exhibit. 

The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. showed a small 
model of their Proctor dryer, which is well known in the 
textile field, adapted to the drying of material in the rorm 
filter cake and other chemical products. W. R. Murray, 
New York sales representative, was in charge of the ex- 
hibit. 

Samples of Furamine dyes, together with Benzoie Acid, 
Sodium Benzoate and a complete line of medicinal ben- 
zoates, were the principal features of the exhibit of the 
Seydel Manufacturing Company, of Jersey City, N. J., 
which oceupied two booths on the mezzanine floor of the 
exposition. The dyes were demonstrated by means of type 
samples and an exceedingly beautiful collection of furs. 
This industry, by the way, although it uses a relatively 
small percentage of the total quantity of dyes produced, 
marks just one more which was at one time controlled 
largely by German direction because of their monopoly of 
the necessary dyes. 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., showed their 
several types of temperature control apparatus. 

Takamine Laboratory, Ine., New York, showed its va- 
rious drug and chemical products. A feature of the ex- 
hibit was Polyzime, used for desizing khaki cloth, gauze, 
ete., produced from a microscopical fungus growth, an in- 
vention of Dr. Jokichi Takamine, and handled by the Char- 
les S. Tanner Co., Providence, R. I., as sole selling agents 
for the United States. Mr. Tanner personally attended 
the exhibit, and associated with him were several represen- 
tatives of the company. 

The Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
displayed a very complete exhibit of recording and indi- 
eating thermometers, automatic temperature and pressur- 
regulators, and numerous other products. Great interest 
was shown in this display by the many chemists and manu- 


facturers present. 


(Continued on page 59.) 
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The influenza epidemic and the seareity of water for 
power purposes in many southern streams has tended, to 
slow up mill production during the past month, The disease 
is gradually being controlled and with the probability of 
Fall rains to aid the water supply and the new power 
equipment being added by many mills, the prospects for 
continuous operation are much improved. 

The ruling in Preference List No. 2 to the effect that 
“each plant listed shall not later than the 15th of each 
month file with the Secretary of the Priorities Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a report on P. L. Form No, 3, covering it; 
been inter- 


activities during the preceding month,” has 


preted by the Priorities Board not to apply to plants au- 
tomatically on the list (such as the cotton industry whic 
is in Class 4) but only to the several thousand special plants 


which have been individually listed. This relieves the cot- 


ton mills from the necessity of making these reports—unless 
the Priorities Board makes a new ruling on the subject. 


Provost Marshal General Crowder announces in refer- 


ence to exemption claims under the new draft law that: 


“* * * * Ordinarily, the registrant hims°lf will indi- 
cate the claim on his Questionnaire. But if, through mis- 
taken chivalry, he should fail to do so, another may make 
it fr him. In industry, agriculture, or other occupations, 
this other person will naturally be his employer or some 
other representative of his associated group. And this 
brings me to the second feature above mentioned, 

Why should the employer. or other third person, in 
such cases, make the claim? Because the employer in fhis 
situation represents the Nation,—because (in the statutory 
phrase) “the maintenance of the military establishment or 
of national interest during the emergency” requires that 
some well-advised third person should look after that na- 
tional interest, which the registrant himself may not have 
sufficiently considered. 

“Tt is at this point that I wish to address to employers 
(and other representatives) the suggestion that they charge 
themselves, more systematically than hitherto. with this 
responsibility. I have above referred to such third person 
as “well-advised.” and this is the place to emphasize to em- 
ployers the importance of making themselves well advised 
for the execution of this duty. 


os” 
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“How many employers, having charge of some industrial 
or other occupational group, have hitherto tuken pains to 
inform themselves systematically which of their employees 
are registrants and which are not? How many have studied 
carefully the required conditions for occupational defer 
ment, as laid down in the President’s regulations pursuant 
to the statute? How many have made it a point to survey 
their entire plant so as to single out the really indispen 
sable individuals. With the oncoming of a more extensive 
registration, an even larger outlook is neces:aty. The gen- 
eral industrial conditions, the supply of ski'led men in the 
industry at large, the possibilities of training substitutes, 
the availability of women workers,—these are some of the 
considerations which bear directly on the need of occupa- 
tional deferment as related to the need of the Army. * * * 

“My present object is to urge upon employers the duty 
and responsibility of becoming well advised in all these mat- 
ters,—of equipping themselves with full information as to 
the extent to which their particular establishment is affected 
by the liability of registrants to military service,—of ob- 
serving the extent to which other in‘fuences of depletion 
have affected it, and the degree in which other methods of 
supply can relieve that depletion,—and of laying these facts 
and other pertinent ones, before the Industrial Advisers 
now to be placed at each District Board,—to the end that 
those individuals or groups who are indispensable and irre- 
placeable would receive deferment, whether or not they have 
made claim for it, and that the Army and the Navy should 
not be deprived of its proper supply of man-power by ill 
considered deferments not absolutely demanded by the na- 
tional interest.” 


A “fall meeting of the Middle States Textile Manufac- 
turers’ Association that was planned for late October or 
early November, in order to diseuss new regulations and 
changing conditions, hasn’t been announced as yet, due 
partly to the fact that it is a question as to when the meet- 
ing ean be held on account of the influenza epidemic, 
whieh has resulted in all conventions and public meetings 
called off by the Kentucky State Board of Health. 
The:situation in Louisville has been so bad that all theaters, 


being 


churches, picture houses, dance halls and public halls hav» 


been closed. All chairs have been removed from hotels to 


prevent lounging. Several thousand soldiers at Camp Tay- 
lor have been ill, and thousands of civilians have been down, 


while the death rate has been heavy. 

















A, E, Dickman, of the Puritan Cordage Mills Uo., re- 
ports that about 80 per cent of the company’s production 


The 


Emergency Fleet Corporation has been buying large quan- 


is now going to the government, directly or indirectly. 


tities of No. 7, quarter and half inch braided cotton sash 
cord for housing purposes, while quantities have been mov- 
ing to the cantonments. Quantities of smaller cordage are 


moving to the tent makers for use on Government con- 


tracts. At the present time the plant is operating about 
seventy-five per cent full, having much diffiewlty in securing 
night shifts. 

The Semple Manufacturing Co., of Louisville, has been 
very busy for months on Government orders, supplying 
girths and saddle blankets to the Government, principally 
for artillery and cavalry requirements, Alex Semple is 
just back from a trip to Washington where he looked after 
some Government business, 

It would be rather hard to find two busier men at the 
present time than Tom Tuley and Phil Tuley, of the Louis- 
ville Cotton Mills Co. Tom Tuley, as chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Louisville Board of Trade 


has had his hands full in handling various traffie changes 
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and day shifts at the Louisville and Grahampton, Ky., 
plants. At the latter plant some little inconvenience in 
securing labor has been experienced for the first time in 
many years. This plant was located in the eountry, and 
had always managed to hold its help, until the Government 
started work on Camp Knox, at Stithton, close to the mills, 
resulting in some labor being attracted by high wages paid 
by Government contractors, which include thirty-five cents 
an hour for common labor. 

The Ohio Falls Dye & Finishing Works of Louisville 
have completed a large waterproofing addition which was 
erected principally for the purpose of waterproofing cotton 
drill, duek and sheeting for the Government. This material 
is being used on auto trucks, in tent making, for covering 
supplies, escort wagons, ete., and is in heavy demand. 

Louisville textile and other manufacturers in numerous 
instances have received copies of a new Industrial Safety 
Bulletin, of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Casualty Associa- 
tion. This bulletin is being posted in Illinois plants in 
conspicuous places in an effort to prevent machine opera- 
tors from cleaning machines which are in operation. The 
bulletin is a strong one, and is as follows: 








THE 
that are coming up. He is also secretary of the Kentucky 
Manufacturers & Shipper’s 
Phillip Tuley is Jeffereson County’s Coal 


Association, which is a live 


organization. 
Administrator, and he igs finding plenty to do in that con- 
nection. Philip Tuley recently went to Cincinnati to attend 
a meeting at which vocational training was the principal 
topic. 
Improvements costing several thousand dollars have 
been completed at the Louisville Cotton Mills, which have 
installed two new $25,000 buildings, and replaced about 
7,000 spindles. A new picking room has been added, and 
the old machinery rearranged to better facilitate handling. 
At Cannellton, Ind., Lee Rodman is making consider- 
able headway in getting his new plant erected and equip- 
ped. This is the plant of the Indiana Cotton Mills Co., 
which was reported a few weeks ago to be undertaking ex- 
tensive improvements to buildings and machinery. 


The MeCord Co., of Louisville, is working full night 


PLAYGROUND AT AN 





ALABAMA MILL. 


STOP YOUR MACHINE 
BEFORE CLEANING 


Cleaning a machine while running 
is like looking down a gun barrel to 
see if it is loaded. You would not 
do that, why take the chance with 
your machine? 
Fingers are lost, hands are injured 
and lives are lost cleaning running 
machines. 
STOP YOUR MACHINE 
BEFORE CLEANING IT. 


The Louise Mills at Charlotte, N. C., are erecting a Y. 


M. C. A. building. 
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The Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills are building a ware- 
house and opening room and a small building for an ol 
house. Plans have been compleied for the new church 
and school building mention of which was made in a pre- 
vious number. 

The Paducah Hosiery Mills at Padueah, Ky. have re- 
cently completed a new club house for the operatives which 
besides containing the various rooms common to such a 
welfare building, is also equipped with a large dining room. 

The Cochran (Ga.) Cotton mills have just completed 
the painting of their mill village homes inside and out be- 
sides doing some painting around the mill itself. It is 
reported that plans have been made for a new office, 
church, schoo] house, and three cottages. 

The Pioneer Cotton Mills at Guthrie, Okla., are erect- 
ing a 20-room boarding house for employees which will be 
A free library is also being established 
President Jake Douglas 


strictly modern, 
for the employees at this point. 
of this mill believes in doing things right and the entire 
interior of the painted white in order to 
aid the illuminating problem. A new motor truck has also 


mill is being 
been recently purchased. 

The Catawba Spinning Co. of Mount Holly, N. C., has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$200,000. 

The establishment of a large textile school in Green- 
ville was practically settled at a conference on September 
25th between cotton mill executives in that city, officials of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Roy Dimmitt, of Atlanta, Fed- 
eral Agent for Vocational Education in this district, and 
Prof. Chas. S. Doggett of Clemson College supervisor of 
the State Board for Vocational Education. A plan for 
Federal aid was explained by Mr. Dimmett and it was 
agreed by all present that Greenville should have such a 
school. An investigation is being made through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce as to just what class of school is needed 
and the result of the investigation will be reported to a 
similar conference to be held later. 

The mill recently re*erred to as being organized at 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., recently held a stockholder’s 
meeting in the Wilkes Commercial Club rooms. This $225,- 
000 cotton mill is known as the Grier Cotton Mills, Ine. 
A board of directors was elected whom in turn selected 
J. G. Hackett as president of the company, J. D. Moore, 
vice-president, and R. D. Grier, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Grier has had nine year’s experience in the mill busi- 
ness, having recently severed his connection with the Can- 
non Mills at Coneord, N. C. The mill will be located on a 
25-acre plot of land on the J. G. Hackett farm and on the 
north side of the W. & Y. railroad. Work on the plant 
was begun early in October and it is expected to have the 
mill in operation by March 1st. 

The Williamson-McEachern Agency 
Fayetteville, N. C., has been granted a textile charter with 
a eapital stock of $200,000 authorized and $16,000 sub- 
seribed, for the purpose of manufacturing cotton yarn and 
general textile work. E. H. Williamson, A. R. MeEach- 
ern and J. M. Settle are the ineorporators. 

The St. Pauls Cotton Mills Co., at St. Paul, N. C., have 
recently let a contract for the erection of a school building 
with an anditorium for the benefit of the mill children. This 
mill also has planned for the erection of various additions 
to the plant proper, including a packing and shipping de- 
partment. 


Corporation of 
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Patterson, N. C. has 


capital 


fie Watts Cotton Mill Co., of 


been incorporated with an authorized stock of 
‘450,000. The incorporators are J. W. Watts, Reuben 
Watts and R. E. Watts all of Patterson. 

of the stock of the Jamack Cotton Mills 


C., has been purchased from M. L. Jack- 


The majority 
at Salisberry, N. 
Walter McCanless 
It is reported that Mr. Jackson has bought in- 


son, by who will continue to operate 
the plant. 
terest in 
Salisberry. 

The Exposition Cotton Mills at Atlanta have a new 
band with H. A. Dillard as director. 


hard at work mastering the technique of their 


two other mills besides his present holding in 


Seventeen members 


are now 
verious instruments and band concerts next summer will be 
a regular evening affair. Paul Nuckels is business manager. 


New England Mill Situation. 


For a month or six weeks this section has suffered 


greatly from the epidemic of grip and pneumonia. Oper 
atives have been ill by hundreds, many have died, and ma- 
chinery has been idle. In the larger communities such as 
Fall River and New Bedford, the spread of the plague was 
frightful, temporary camps and hospitals having been built 
to accommodate whole families, Schools, saloons theatres, 
churches, and all fraternal association rooms were closed 
and gatherings of every kind were discouraged. The diffi- 
culties of subseribing to the Liberty Loan were greatly en- 
haneed although it finally was carried through more sue 
cessfully than any of its predecessors. 

The effect upon production was talked of in the mar- 
kets constantly. Indeed, it is still a chief topie of diseus 
sion as a great many contracts have been delayed and some 
are being cancelled for non-deliveries arising from inability 
to keep people at work. The Government was calling for 
the fullest deliveries possible and this naturally threw the 
great burden of delay upon the eivilian customer. At 
one time 4500 looms in the Knight mills in Rhode Island 
were closed, while many mills in Fall River were unable 
to operate more than one third of their looms at the height 
of the infection. 

The natural depression following such an acute condi- 
tion would have broken down trade far more generally were 
it not for the remarkable degree of cooperation that was 
evidenced in all circles. The daughters and wives of mill 
men went side by side with nuns and nurses, into the homes 
of operatives where oftentimes whole families were unable 
to help themselves. The Government lent its army doctors 
and nurses in directing the fight made by local health 
boards. Certainly not in the memory of the present genera- 
tion has there been such a condition nor such a response 
en the part of the manufacturer to help the operative in a 
time of great trial. 

Business has been very quiet in the interval. 
turers have said that if there had been no influenza trad- 
The Government needs 


Manufae- 


ing would have been very light. 
seem to be at the peak of the load and many mills are 
operating almost exclusively on Government business in 
order to get it out of the way in time. Some further large 
orders have been placed with New Bedford mills for air- 
eraft cloths of many kinds. It is reported from Washing- 
ton that the really large crders ar> yet to be placed, it being 
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very difficult to decide what cloths shall be made. It is one 
thing to determine that one kind of cloth is exactly suit 
able for what is required, and quite another matter to adapt 
the present machinery to the production of the immense 
quantities that may be called for. 

The converters of fine cloths have not been buying very 
far ahead and this has given the mills an opportunity to 
clean up many old orders and to make preparations for 
Government orders if they are to be allotted in anything 
like the great talked There will be 
plenty of looms available for all the cloths the Government 


volume now about. 
may need, but it will be difficult to supply yarns and to get 
skilled 


tial run as high as 90s and the cloths are very close pick, 


weavers. The yarns now talked of as being essen- 
so that weaving will be slow. 

The position of the converters of cotton goods in the 
markets is a very trying one, a fact that manufacturers ap 
fully. The Government does not desire to 


preciate very 


encourage the placing of long term orders. But a convert- 
ers’ business depends in a large measure on the forward 
preparations he can make for finishing the goods wanted, 
and for selling them after it has been determined how they 


finighed. 


or less to all eotton goods, both fine and coarse, the ele 


shall he While the same conditions apply more 
ment of style enters so much more largely into the finer 
goods, that converters’ delays are felt more in this section 
than elsewhere. As for faney goods, there is hardly a 
tenth of the normal volume being made at the present time. 

Some of the larger converters in New York have sud 
denly become very bearish on the whole business outlook. 
Some part of their gloom ean readily be accredated to th» 
uncertainties of their business in finished goods to say noth- 
This is all 
and 


ing of the difficulty of buying gray goods. 
more or less exaggerated in manufacturing circles 
probably does not mean that converters are going entirely 
mut of business in order to conserve their great earnings o* 
the past few years. The more experienced traders among 
manufacturers look upon the present depressing talk among 
converters as the expression of a desire for lower prices, 
and at the moment they can see no reason why lower cloth 
or yarn prices should prevail. 

The labor outlook in this section is not at all promising. 
It is expected that further demands will be made for large 
While the war lasts there is no limit 


Even in 


advances in 
expected in the demands that will come forward. 
England, where hardly two thirds of the mills have been 


running for months past, operatives very recently demand- 


wages, 


ed a wage advance of 40 per cent! There is a feeling here 
that before the next wage demand is pressed in this country 
aetion the Government to forestall 
The Government is already taking fully half of 
New England mills and bids fair to nee’ 


it all for the balance of this year at least. 


some will be taken by 
trouble. 


the produet of 


The price fixing plans of the Government have not hur 
the mills in anything like the way that many manufacturers 
thought they would. Very generous prices have been fixed 


on most of the goods made. If eotton holds around 30 
cents large profits will be made by mills for some time to 
come. Indeed, in some circles, it is believed that the Price 
Fixing Board will try to reduee prices by November 16. 
the date set for the new revision to go into effect, and if 


there is no wage advance in the meantime it will be diffi- 
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cult to argue against such a proposition, particularly when 
some merchants are contending that lower prices will help 
a readjustment of things when peace comes. 

The finishing companies have been hard hit in the past 
two months. They have found it difficult to move goods in 
and out and have not been able at any time to reach a full 
output based upon the actual machinery installed. The 
bleachers not engaged on Goverment work are not accum- 
mulating forward business, The printers working on job 
work have not had as large a waiting list as usual at this 
The piece dyeing works are busy because 
If more cloths 


time of the year. 
there is so much Government work offered. 
could be shipped in, some finishers say they could do a little 
more than they are doing, but in most instances the labor 
handicaps are too great to be overcome during the war pe- 
riod. 

There has been no improvement among the cotton ma- 
chinery manufacturers, Even with prices as high as they 
are today, in some instances three times normal or more, 
plenty of orders could be booked. The machinery men find 
themselves unable to run more than half their plants on the 
average, and of that volume a large part of the output is 
going directly or indirectly to the winning of the war. It 
is the opinion of several machinery manufacturers that the 
after-war conditions in the industry will be more feverish 
than anything hitherto known, and certainly no lack of de- 
is anticipated. The. chief difficulty will be 
labor costs in time to begin work on a nor- 


sirable orders 
in readjusting 
mal basis. 
Frequent requests come into the district to determine 
what proportion of machinery in the cotton mills is aetu- 
ally employed. Some have come from Government sources. 
The fact is that estimates are of the most general character 


and employment is so irregular that an estimate made this 


week is of little value a week later. The maximum output 
possible in most mills under present conditions is 85 per 
cent of machine capacity, and in a number of instances this 
has been obtained by working some departments at night, 
a practice that is now being discouraged. The volume of 
cotton used would indicate a larger operation, but the cot- 
ton factor can be readily explained by the larger produc- 
tion of coarse goods. 

Concerning the future of business, there are still many 
varying opinions yet some things are clear. The average 
New England manufacturer is convinced that prices can 
be no higher unless Government needs grow far greater than 
they have been, That will shorten the supply of civilian 
goods so much that the price pressure from below may be- 
come too strong for the price fixing authorities to neglect. 
Most manufacturers think civilian needs will be very much 
contracted this winter because of economy and the changed 
spirit o* people due in part to the spread of illness. 

While there is little or no expectation in this section 
among leading manufacturers that peace will come save by 
an utter collapse of Germany, there is a feeling that peace 
is decidedly nearer than it was three months ago and is 
really in sight within a year. This belief being very gener- 
ally assented to, it is the opinion that all prudent traders 
will shorten their obligations and keep their assets liquid. 
It may be necessary to take less business and even to shut 
down some machinery in doing this, but there are manufac- 
turers who say that policy will not only be safe, but will 
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in the end prove most profitable. There can be no contrac- 
tion in Government output until the Government says so, 
but it will be possible to go slow in accepting civilian busi- 
ness except from the very best risks. 

A month ago prospects of a large export trade seemed 
bright. Today the conditions are that export trade will be 
regulated by the ability of the War Trade Board to supply 
vessel room and by the Federal Reserve Board to check for- 
eign credits. At this moment foreign eredits for strictly 
trade purposes do not look as inviting as they did a month 
ago and the bankers in the trade are not blinking their eyes 
to the possibility of some breaking down in foreign neutral 
countries when the time for peace arrives. 





The Situation in Yarns. 


A vigorous campaign for net weight cotton yarns is 
being conducted by the National Association of Hosiery 
Underwear Manufacturers. The idea is to have the Price 
Fixing Committee of the War Industries Board, when it 
revises prices, substitute net weight for two per cent 
eone allowance. 

At least two executives prominent in Southern Spin- 
ning interests have encouraged the movement, and one of 
these is expected to be heard in its behalf before the Pric2 
Fixing Committee. 

It is claimed by knitting manufacturers that the weight 
of paper case lining and cone wrappers average from five 
to seven per cent, A manufacturer who has been check- 
ing up the paper finds that his mill, on the basis of 10s 
single at 6414 cents a pound, is paying from two to three 
dollars per ease for paper, over and above the-two per 
cent cone allowance. As the mill consumes about five 
eases of yarn per day, the paper cost amounts to so con- 
siderable an item that the manufacturer is ealling for the 
net weight basis. 

A number of manufacturers have written to the chair- 
man of the Price Fixing Committee, Robert F. Brookings, 
Some of these also favor the 


urging net weight basis. 


substitution of 30 days net for the present selling terms 
of 10 days net. 

“We are having much 
shipments frequently consuming from two to three weeks 
in transit,” one manufacturer says. “Mills and commis- 
sion houses want their pay within ten days, in accord with 
Often when the yarn 


trouble with yarn deliveries, 


the terms named by the government. 
reaches us it does not check withthe invoice weights and 
about everything else is wrong. Remittance in ten days, 
with shipments reaching destination in twenty, opens the 
door for short weights and bad practices. 

“As prior to government regulation the terms were 2 
off 10th of month following shipment, amounting to prac- 
tically 30 days, the Price Fixing Committee of the War In- 
dustries Board, in our judgment, should not find it diffi- 
cult to change the terms from 10 days net to 30 net.” 

Certain misapplications of the cotton yarn schedule 
have occurred, particularly with reference to the deserip- 
tion of grades and staple, and attention is directed to the 
following paragraphs from a letter from the Cotton See- 
tion, War Industries Board, to Mr. G. H. Milliken, Chair- 
man of the War Service Committee, National Council of 


American Cotton Manufacturers: 


COTTON 


2. “This Section is strongly of the opinion that it 
will be most desirable, in order to correct certain re- 
puted abuses, for you to warn all the Yarn Mills and 
Yarn Merchants that the description of Cotton is ab- 
solute, and must not be used as a pretext in order to 
procure a higher price than the actual strictly classed 
grade of Cotton at the mill warrants. 

3. “In a similar connection, we think it equally de- 
sirable to advise the Mills selling on the basis of Staple 
Cotton that such Cotton must actually be what is 
known as full 1 1/16-inch staple, or, what is sometimes 
known as commercial: 1 1/S8-inch. In other words, for 
Mills to claim an advance of 4 cents per pound be- 
cause of their use of either 1-inch cotton or commercial 
1 1/16-inch, we consider contrary to the spirit of the 
agreement.” 

(Signed ) Cotton Section, War Industries Board. 

In the statement issued September 26, dealing with the 
resolution of the War Service Committee regarding re-sales 
of cloths and yarns, the words “in the original package” 


were omitted. The official text of the resolution reads as 


follows: 

“VOTED: That no sales of yarns or of grey or 
woven colored cloths in the original package shall be 
permitted at higher than the published Government 
prices. This does not apply to regularly established 
jobbing houses; but any houses desiring qualification 
as such must procure an endorsement from the War 
Service Committee on application to Mr. Gerrish H. 
Milliken, Chairman of the War Service Committee.” 





Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, 


New Orleans, October 19th, 1918. 
In reveiwing the cotton situation one month ago when 
prices were about at their highest levels, we called atten- 
tion to the large stock in the South on the eve of market- 
ing a new crop, and expressed the opinion that values 
seemed to be high enough for the present. Since then the 
market has experienced a sharp decline, due to more fa- 
vorable crop making weather, disappointingly light ex- 
ports, small spinners takings and increasing stocks at the 
ports and in the interior. 

On August 25th, returns to the government indicated 
a yield, exclusive of linters, of only 11,137,000 bales, but 
one month later, on September 25th, returns, due to better 
growing and maturing weather, pointed to a production of 
11,818,000 bales without linters. 

Compared with last year, exports from the United States 
to Europe continue light, for the past week only 70,000 
bales against 137,000, thus far this season only 827,000 vs. 
1,205,000. Consequently spinners takings of American cot- 
ton remain small, for the past week 201.000 against 284,000 
one year ago, since August Ist, only 1,775,000 vs. 2,036,000 
to even date one year ago. 

Thus far this season the South has only marketed 2,305,- 
000 bales vs. 2,640,000 last year when the crop was small 
and late in maturing. This is due to holders offering spar- 
ingly at the decline and for want of an urgent trade de- 
mand, Therefore, the world’s visible supply of American 
eotton to-day is 2,462.000 bales compared with 2,108,000 
last year notwithstanding the light movement to market. 

According to the Census Bureau, consumption in Sep- 
tember in the United States was only 587,000 bales includ- 
ing 96,000 bales of linters compared with 611,000 for the 
corresponding month one year ago when 89,000 bales of 


linters were consumed. For the first two months of the 
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season, August and September, the consumption in the 
United States was 1,223,000 bales ineluding 197,000 linters 
vs. 1,260,000 for the corresponding period last year inelud- 
ing 168,000 linters. 


l 


falling off in the consumption of lint cotton 


‘he slight 
in America the past two months is attributed to a shortage 
of labor, due to the army draft and Spanish influenza. 
Returns for month of October are likely to make no better 
showing comparatively, if as good, owing to unfavorable 
health conditions throughout the country and the steady 
draft for army purposes, 

That stocks are large is denoted by official returns show- 
ing American mill reserves at the close of September to 
have been 1,187,000 bales compared with 959,000 one year 
ago, and stocks in publie storage on the same date were 
2,971,000 bales against only 1,576,000, making a total stock 
in America on Sept. 30th of 4,158,000 bales vs. 2,535,000 
last year. 
In Europe, however, stocks are well nigh exhausted, Of 
the world’s visible supply of American cotton today, of 
which 1,989,000 is in the United States against only 1,242,- 


000 last year, the stock in Europe and afloat is only 472,000 


compared with 865,000 one year ago. It is for this reason, 


viz., small stocks abroad, not only of raw cotton but of 


cotton goods as well, that the South is holding fast to its 


cotton, depending upon an early ending of the war to in- 
fluence prices to a higher level. 

The due to the 
steady progress of the Allied armies on all battle fronts, 
and recent developments in the Balkan states, is very en- 
couraging politically, but the end of the war will depend 


continued very favorable war news, 


upon Germany’s attitude in the near future. 
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Lancashire Notes. 


BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 

The whole of the operative spinners have come out on 
strike and unless a settlement of the dispute is affected in 
a very short time the whole of the trade will be put out of 
action. The struggle is not between the operatives and the 
employers but between the former and the Cotton Control 
Readers may remember how a controversy over the 
rota system of employment was ended early in August by 
the Board of Trade supporting the Control Board. The 
rota system was abandoned and, as a set-off against this 
decision, the unemployment allowances to operatives were 
increased by 20 per cent and the working week of mills 
on American and mixed cotton was extended from 40 to 454% 


Board. 


hours. These new arrangements were accepted reluctantly, 
and by a bare majority, by all sections of the operatives 
but the spinners. The spinners voted by ballot for a strike 
in order to enforce a return to the rota system and payment 
from the Control Board for the time now lost under the 
45144 hours week and all that was lost when the mills 
were on 40 hours. Spinning labor is so scarce that the 
abolition of the rota was found to hardly affect the spin- 
ners at all; the real question in dispute is that of payment 
for lost time. 

The spinners have struck in spite of a unanimous recom- 
mendation of their Exeeutives to accept the Control Board’s 
scheme and they have also struck in defiance of steps taken 
by the Government under the Munitions of War Act and the 
Defence of the Realm Act. Under the former law every 
striker is liable to a fine of £5 for every day he is out, and 
by an injunction under the Defense of the Realm Act, 
the unions are forbidden to pay strike pay. It is the latter 
measure which will hit the men hardest, for the fining or 
imprisoning of thousands of men is hardly a practicable 
proposition, When the South Wales miners struck in 1915, 

d were out for over a week, the Government had to fore- 
go all the fines which, under the Munitions Act, had aceu- 
mulated at the rate of £5 per day per man. 

The Board of Trade—and in this case it may be regarded 
as the mouthpiece of the Contro] Board—argues that if the 
spinners need an addition to their wages they should wait 
until the present wages agreement expires on December 7th 
and then bring the matter directly before the employers. 
It’s publie statement adds: ‘The proposal that in the mean- 
time, a supplement should be paid, not directly by employ- 
ers, but out of the funds collected by the industry, under 
the Defence of the Realm Act, obviously raises very large 
issues, involving many industries other than cotton which 
have also been curtailed by war conditions. In setting up 
the Cotton Control Board on a representative basis, the 
Board of Trade were actuated by the desire of avoiding 
bureaucratic control and of enabling the chosen representa- 
tives of the trade to steer the industry through the present 
war difficulties. If this popularly constituted authority were 
set aside the whole machinery for regulating employment 
and subsidizing unemployment in the cotton trade would 
disappear and would be very difficult to replace. What 
may now be at stake is not only the war effort of the in- 
dustry and the livelihood of its workers, but also this sys- 
tem of industrial self-government.” 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING. 









Speed Efficiency vs. Labor Efficiency. 


BY “THE SPEED MAN.” 

In a certain cotton. mill situated in New England and 
engaged to a large extent on government orders, there 
seemed to be a sub-surface trouble in the picking depart- 
ment. This had been an outstanding affair fer a long 
time, and consequently had become a thorn in the superin- 
dent’s side. The agent of the concern, who was a firm be- 
liever in obtaining actual facts upon paper before judg- 
ing any such affair, let things run along until he had a man 
available to investigate. The man being finally released 
from other urgent work was instructed to get all facts in 
the two picker rooms, 

There were two rooms, each having intermediate and fin- 
isher pickers. The trouble had been that one room had 
always produced considerably more laps than the other, 
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and for no apparent reason as both rooms were under the 
same supervisor. 

The man detailed for the work was a man of technical 
textile training and not on friendly enough terms with the 
overseer to see anything or any condition with any cther 
eyes than correcting ones. The table following gives the 
essential points brought out by the investigation. 

In looking over the chart it will be seen that some of the 
beaters were two bladed and some three bladed, and this 
fact must be remembered in comparing the speeds of the 
beaters. The time given under the column heading “Minutes 
to fill lap (knock-off motion)’ was taken to the nearest 
second by a stop watch. The minutes stopped waiting for 
operative to start doffing was accurately obtained and varied 
considerably as the chart shows. In room A there was al- 
ways a wait, while in room B there was one operative who 
was always waiting at the machine ready to doff it allowing 
the calender rolls to stop only long enough for the “knock- 
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off” motion to stop it and then pull up the starting lever 


again, aproximately about 4 seconds. This was not a test 


has been watched since and his methods 


teat tor the man 
were the same. Occasionally he would have to be at the 
back of the machines when one knocked-off, but his wait 
seldom was more than half a minute even in this ease. 

His method was to pull up his starting handle as soon as 
the knock-off motion worked and raise the compression 


weights, pull out the lap bar, lift lap and drop into the 


scales, which were centrally located, and put the lap bar 
back on the picker starting the piece of lap that had issued 
around the bar. Generally about 8 to 12 inches had. issued 


from the ealender rolls in the meantime. (Some of these 
laps were afterwards followed into the ecard room and while 
the end of the lap was jammed some and uneven for a 
couple of feet, the joint usually made by the ordinary ecard 
tender between the old lap and the new entering one is so 
poor that conditions were no worse than usual.) The picker 
tender after lowering the weights weighed the lap, adjusted 
the evener motion if necessary, and took his position at the 
next picker. 

The 


weign lap” 


headed “Minutes to doff and 


was taken when the picker calender rolls were 


me at the column 


stopped while the operative weighed the lap, as they were 


in all cases where a figure is viven. 


The total time taken per lap was added and put in the 
column headed Cyele per lap, and the average cycle was 
obtained for the room. This average showed that in room 
\, a lap was produced on each picker every 10.75 minutes. 
We obtained from the 


his machines were stopped a week on the average for 


an honest opinion as to how 


overseel 


oiling, cleaning, starting room up and shutting it down. 
This he 


trom 


gave as 315 minutes per week. Subtracting this 


3240 minutes, the :unning time per week of-the mill, 


gave us the time that we could possibly expect production 


to take place. Dividing the figure thus obtained by the 
minutes in one lap eyele gave us the laps per week that we 
might expect, in each room for each picker. Multiplying 
his number by average time that the pickers took to turn 
off one lap or the actual time that it took to turn off one 
lap or the actual time that it took for the ealender rolls to 
make a lap will give us the actual turning time that the 
ealender rolls are running for the week from which a per- 
eentage is easily obtained. 

Per cent of weekly running time that calender rolls are 
Room “A.” 
that 


Room “B.” 


moving 79 per cent. 


Per cent weekly running time ealender rolls are 


moving 85 per cent. 
In averaging the speed of the calender rolls in each of 
the rooms it was found that 


“6A 


Speed of calender rolls in room “B” 


Speed of calender rolls in room 10.75 r.p.m. 


11.76 r.p.m. 


Thus it was seen that room B had both the advantage of 
having more efficient operatives, and also of having the 
higher speed of ealender rolls. After getting the number 


of laps per week it*would be a simple matter to get'a theo- 


retical production by multiplying by ‘thé weight of the 


average lap produced which was in this ease forty-four 
pounds. 

With the data obtained the changes needed were appar- 
ent and the place to make the changes was found. 


The philosophy of the W. S. S. is save, save, save. 
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Balancing the Filling Account. 


BY “WORKING PLAN.” 





l 


In a weaving plant the 
lowed up and down and in and out is that of the filling. In 


all important matter te be fol- 


a very successful plant the system herein described is one 
which is employed, and it always ensures an abundance of 
ready made filling. 

In a large number of mills there is more suffering for 
want of filling than for any thing else. This serious mat- 


ter has caused more embarrassment than words can ever 


tell. Many good weavers have thrown down their jobs 
and been lost to the trade because the filling was scant and 
skinny. No short of filling. 
The poundage, yardage and money lost on this account, can 
And yet this same old 


mill ean ever afford to get 
be counted up into the millions, 
trouble prevails or comes and goes among mills without 
seeming good reason. 

There are many reasons why looms wait for filling, and 
some of them are most unreasonable and inexcusable. Even 
where there is plenty of surplus filling making machinery, 
looms are often seen waiting for filling. Of course there 
are some reasonable causes, so called, such as break downs, 
But if the 
management is on the job, and doing things, waiting for 


It is the purpose of this 


shortage of help, sickness, changing over, ete. 


filling will be a rare disaster. 
paper to make it as remote an occurence as possible. 

First, there should always be a surplus of filling making 
machinery. This is vety important, The overplus should 
never be less than 10 per cent and may run higher to good 
advantage in many mills. There are many important rea- 
sons why the filling producing end of a plant should be 
10 per cent or more above the looms or weaving capacity. 
This surplus capacity is to take care of break downs, short- 
age of help, changing over, and to cover any other emer- 
The filling pile should never be allowed to dimin- 
Another very important matter 


geneies. 
ish below the danger line. 
is that it also gives time to have a portion of the machinery 
cleaned, re-set and improved. 

There should be no such thing as poor filling ever en- 
tering the weave room. A bad or a set of bad bobbins 
sent to the weaving department is like a snake in the grass, 
Every bad bobbin sent to the weave 
Good filling 


or a fly in the soup. 
room causes a sore spot in the weavers heart. 
should be the slogan and is an unfailing virtue in the sue- 
cessful plant. And if there is surplus of filling producing 
facilities, it gives ample time to adjust things right. 
Having the machinery in perfect order for producing 
the desired quality, the next very important matter is to 
have a system which balances the filling demands beyond a 
doubt. Many mills have machinery and help enough, but for 
want of a good system to balance the accounts, the looms 
This is because too much is made of one 
kind and not enough of another. The trouble is that the 
work is not changed at the right time and not changed 
All these things enter 


wait nevertheless. 


rapidly enough or often enough. 
into the efficiency end of the filling producing system. 

To follow things and backward 
must be system and account keeping which shall be about as 
accurate as a cash account, The form showing a summary 
of the filling required illustrates the first important step 
to take in the proper course to eliminate the filling waiting 


these forward there 
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scourge. In this form it will be noticed that there are 12 
columns. Column 1 is to identify the character of the 
goods into which a certain filling enters and must be forth- 
coming in certain clearly defined amounts, the composition 
of which will depend upon the average number of looms 
operated and which is shown by column 2. But sufficient 
filling must be provided to operate all the looms shown by 
column 3, Columns 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 clearly show the char- 
acter of the filling which must be provided. Columns 8, 
9, also 10 and 11 indicate the supplying means. 

This form is merely a laying out plan or a demand 
seore sheet. It is not a manufacturing sheet or a working 
plan. It will also be taken into account that both forms 
described in this paper specifies whether the filling is to 
be mule or ring frame spun. Quite a few mills have both 
and making cloth using mule and ring spun filling at one or 
interchangeably as convenience demands. This in itself 


HIND RING 
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complicates the situation the more, and unless the system 
admits of a careful accounting system the first thing we 
know there is a gap which can only be filled with a real 
cash loss. 

These gaps are costly things not only to the mill but to 
the weavers. Dissatisfaction among the weavers reacts 
upon the mill making a double loss, that is not only the 
actual loss of the production while waiting for the filling, 
but the weavers may stay out longer than the waiting 
period. Some may not come back at all. Those who come 
back will not work so fast for fear the filling will again 
give out, ete. The form shown is a requisition on the filling 
producing end for just so much filling to prevent all of 
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SUMMARY OF FILLING REQUIRED TO COMPLETE ORDERS 
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FILLING SUPPLY REPORT 





SUBSTITUTE 
FILLING 


these disastrous losses. In some cases a substitute filling 
can be used to cover certain deficiencies and this is stated 
in column 12. 

Following this form is shown another form of filling 
supply report which is a thoroughly reliable working plan 
for the filling maker. To him is passed the summary and he 
at once lays out the second form for his working plan. 
Columns 1, 2, 3, 4, indicate what is being made, Column 
5, 6 and 7 show the total number of looms which can be 
operated. Columns 8, 9, and 10 show what looms are ac- 
tually being operated. While column 11 shows looms 
wanted to be operated, and in column 12 is converted the 
actual amount of filling wanted for the next day. Column 
13 sets forth the available quantity in hand, and thus the 
filling account is clearly balanced against the disastrous 
wait. 





No more cloth can ever be woven than the available sup- 
ply of filling permits. The trouble usually is that the filling 
makers are not properly posted. They are taken unawares 
and often look into the wrong place for a remedy. It is 
like the case of the bewildered stockholder whose anti- 
dividends led him to inspect the mill in which lfis money was 
invested. He spent a whole day in looking over the plant— 
finally he fetched up on the drawing frames and called the 
“boys” to his side, said he, slapping a fellow on the back, 
“here is where the loss is—it is all clear enough now, and 
you mill men should have noticed this long ago! Just see! 
siz ends going in and only one coming out! That’s where 


we are losing money.” 
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Restrictive Clauses in Government Contracts. 


At a meeting of the Board of Governors of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association held in Charlotte on Oc- 
14th, 


adopted : 


tober the following resolution was unanimously 


WHEREAS, it has been brought to the attention of the Board 
of Governors of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association that 
Southern Mills have recently felt compelled to decl.ne Government 
contracts because of the insertion of a restrictive clause that would 
prohibit the working of young between the ages of 14 and 
16 years to not more than hours a day, as authorized under 
their State laws, and 
WHEREAS, the acceptance of 
clause inserted would be contrary 
decision in the recently declared U. S 
nized the rights of the States to control in 
WHEREAS, their acceptance with this restriction would further 
curtail production of war material at a time when labor 
is so scarce, due to the draft and the requirements of the Govern 
ment in other lines of effort operation of the railroads, 
the ship building industry, 
WHEREAS, it would be 
mills on civilian work 
would result in a shifting of 
other, and 
WHEREAS, 
effect of reducing the 


people 


eight 


such contracts with is restrictive 
to the spirit of the Supreme Court 
Child Labor case, which recog 
such matters, and 


essential 


such as the 
etc., and 
unfair to 
would not be 
help from 


mills on Government business 
affected thereby, which 
class of mills to the 


since 
one 


have the furthe 
being im 
Gov 


the operation of such clause would 
output on civilian orders also, it 
practical to most mills to separate the labor working part on 
ernment and part on civilian orders 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
way clear to advise its members to rescind their action in 
contracts with these objectionable clauses inserted 

Ve feel that no industry has rallied to the Government more 
loyally in the great task in hand, having put off civilian orders to 
give the Government business preference, having changed over mills 
so as to do Government work, having aided the Government in everv 
possible way to obtain the coods it desired in maximum quantities at 
minimum prices, having voluntarily accepted PRICE FIXING and 
aided in same, and having responded generously to each financial call 
of every character whatsoever No lack of patriotism can therefore 
justly be attributed to the mills for their action 

RESOLVED FURTHER, That our Representatives in Washing 
ton be requested to resolution to the proper authorities 
and strongly urge the elimination of these clauses, thus making the 
contracts similar to which the mills have heretofore been 
working. 

The text of the objectionable clauses are as follows: 


LAWS AND RESTRICTIONS RELATIVE TO LABOR All work 
required in carrying out this contract shall be performed in full 
compliance with the laws of the State, Territory, or District of Co 
lumbia, where such labor is performed; provided, that, the contrac 
tor shall not emplov in the performance of this contract any mino~ 
under the age of 14 years or permit any minor between the age of 
14 and 16 years to work more than eight hours in any one day, more 
than six days in any one week, or before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m 
Nor shall the contractor directly or indirectly employ any person 
undergoing sentence of imprisonment at hard labor which may have 
been imposed by a court of any State. Territory. or municipality 
having criminal jursdiction; provided, however, that the President 
of the United States may by Executive order modify this provision 
with respect to the employment of convict labor and provide the terms 
and conditions upon which such labor may be employed. These pro- 
visions shall be of the essence of the contract 

ADJUSTMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES.—In the event that labor 
disputes shall arise directly affecting the performance of this con- 
tract and causing or likely to cause any delay in making the deliver 
ies, and the Secretary of War or his representative shall have re- 
quested the contractor to submit such disputes for settlement, the 
contractor shall have the richt to submit such disnutes to the Secre 
tary of War for settlement The Secretary of War may thereupon 
settle or cause to be settled such disputes, and the parties hereto 
agree to accede to and to comply with all the terms of such settle- 
ment. 

If the contractor is thereby required to pay labor cost higher than 
those prevailing in the performance of this contract immediately prior 
to such settlement, the Secretary of War or such representative in 
making such settlement and as a part thereof may direct that a fair 
and just addition to the contract price shall be made therefor; pro- 
vided, however, that the Secretary of War or his representative 
shall certify that the contractor has in all respects lived up to the 
terms and conditions of the contract or shall waive in writing for 
this purpose only that breach that may have occurred 

If such settlement reduces such labor cost to the contracto1, the 
Secretary of War or his representative may direct that a fair and just 
deduction be made from the contract price 

No claim for addition shall be made unless the increase was or- 
dered in writing by the Secretary of War or this duly authorized 
representative and such addition to the contract price was directed 
as part of the settlement 

Every decision or determination made under this Article by tha 
Secretary of War or his duly authorized representative shall be final 
and binding upon the partics hereto ( 


There was also inserted in many contracts the restric- 


Board of Governors 
cannot see its 
declining 


present this 


those on 


tive clause providing for the “eight hour basie day, with 
time and one-half for overtime,” but the Association, by 
means of vigorous protest. was able to have this vitally ob- 


jectionable clause eliminated. 
It will be noted that the elause providing for the “ad- 
justment of labor disputes” leaves the matter optional with 


While it 


the manufacturer and is in no sense obligatory. 
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is objectionable in that it stands as a possible invitation 
for trouble, it was not considered by the Board so seriously 
pro- 
hibiting the work of young people between ages of 14 and 


objectionable as the so-called “child labor clause” 


16 years to not more than eight hours a day. This is the 
clause that is giving suéh serious concern. 

Seeretary Adams was authorized to take the foregoing 
resolution to Washington, and confer with the Southern 
Senators and Representatives and seek to have again, in the 
very strongest manner possible, the position of the cotton 
manufacturers placed before the very highest authorities. 

MANDATORY ORDERS. 

Pursuant to the foregoing resolution, the secretary went 
to Washington and laid the facts fully before the proper 
officials, but nothing remedial was accomplished thereby. 
The industry, however, was put “on record.” As to the fu- 
ture, with mills declining these contracts, what next? 

A later cireular from the association advises that the 
government is issuing mandatory orders through the Quar- 
These 


mandatory orders are commands upon manufacturers to 


termaster and other departments for goods desired. 


produce certain goods of designated character and quan- 
tity in a fixed time, with the determination of the price 
to be left with a board of appraisal. A mandatory order 
differs from commandeering in that the former ealls for 
the goods, whereas the latter is directed at the equipment, 
plant, ete. 

A contract requires the assent of two parties, and the 
terms are binding when both parties have affixed their sig- 
natures thereto. 

A mandatory order is a legal process and requires no 
assent by the party to whom directed. 

Mandatory orders carry no restrictions whatever. In 
fact, it is the judgment of those best posted that since there 
is no law for the insertion of these restrictive clauses, such 
restrictions cannot be inserted in mandatory orders, Fur- 
thermore, prices are fixed in keeping with the Government 
price fixing program and the only objectionable feature to 
mills operating under mandatory orders is the slight delay 
in obtaining payments in full. This, however, is not a 
permanent or serious difficulty. 

Mills, therefore, should have no hesitation about going 
ahead under mandatory orders, For the present, it is 
understood that as fast as contracts are returned unsigned 
that mandatory orders will be issued, where the goods are 
needed. 

It is important that manufacturers be conservative and 
tactful in their statements why they are declining to accept 
Government contracts. Otherwise the industry might suffer 
in publie estimation among those not posted as to condi- 
tions and who are not aware as to the reasons actuating 
manufacturers in their course of action. At this time of 
storm and stress, it is not enough for a manufacturer to 
say that he declined to do government work because he 
could not employ young people between the ages of 14 
and 16 full time in his mill, Or again, to dismiss the mat- 
ter with the mere statement that he was privileged to ac- 
cept or reject whatever contracts he saw fit. All manufac- 
turers should give reasons and those reasons should be 
good ones—based on the broad principle involved, as so 


(Continued on page 59.) 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Schreinering and Spun Glass Finish. 


BY WILLIAM B, NANSON, 


The main object of finishing cotton piece goods is to 
give goods made of cheaper textile materials the appear- 
ance of goods made of more valuable materials, i. e., to 
impart to cotton goods the appearance of silk by giving 
them the necessary luster. 

S‘lk is pre-eminently the most lustrous of materials, 
and others are termed silky the nearer they approach this 
fibre in its appearance and properties; but the reason why 
lustre is exhibited is by no means easy of explanation. lt 
is generally conceded, however, that a silk luster depends 
upon the reflection of light from the fibre surfaces in two 


A New AMERICAN 


Mopet Hypravutic 


specular smoothness of surface, while the extrinsie condi- 
tions are parallism of position and contiguity. In other 
words, the nearer cylindrical the fibres are, coupled with 
fineness, gloss, parallelism and closeness, the greater will 
be the degree of lustre shown. 

The process of Schreinering is applicable only to fab- 
rics, and consists of embossing the surface of the cloth with 
a number of very fine parallel lines or grooves forming 
plane surfaces from which the light is reflected ‘n sheets 
whenever a certain angle of incidence is reached, the con- 
trasting dark surfaces not being at the correct angle to 
reflect light. The lines are, of course, so minute as not to 
be visible to the naked eye, and the lustre exhibited is of 
the same nature as that reflected from the ins‘de of ‘an 
oyster shell, with the sole difference that it is not irri 


SCHREINER CALEN DER. 


This calender is equipped with a hydraulic release valve, by the operation of which the pressure between the rolls can be instantly re- 
duced to zero in order to allow the piece-ends to pass through without marking the rolls; an offset micrometer adjustment on the bottom 
roll to exactly adjust the angle of the schreinering; an adjustable offset brake allowing a three-inch adjustment in the alinement of the 
roll from which the goods are run, thereby taking care of slack selvages; and a patented breaker attachment on the back to secure & 


suitable breaking on the schreinered goods while hot and without predamping, 


thereby eliminating two additional operations. The hy- 


draulic rams are six inches in diameter and the rolls adjustable in all directions. 


Photo by courtesy of The Textile Finishing Machinery Company. 


ways. It is most brilliant when a sat'n weave is used in 
which the fibres are arranged parallel and in close con- 
tact. In scientifie terms this lustre is due to the reflection 
of light from a set of slender and parallel cylinders hav- 
ing specular surfaces and lying side by side in close con- 
tiguity. 

The intrinsie properties of lustrous fibres are approxi- 
mation to cylindrical form, relative fineness in size, and 


descent. 

Merecerizing and schreinering have raised cotton goods 
to an unexampled eminence and when we consider that 
the schreiner finish in spite of ‘ts not being proof against 
the effects of water and ironing, still holds its place in the 
front rank and has done so for twenty years, we can take 
it for granted that the modern methods of rendering it 
“permanent” which are little more expensive than the old 
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simple sechreiner fin'sh, and which damage the material 


rather less, will enable it to hold its own against all comers. 


Ever since the mercerizing process became a commer- 
cial success there has been a constantly increasing demand 
ror | ghly lustred finishes or dyed and printed cotton goods. 
The 

has become so pressing that the most recent efforts by the 
build the 


machinery has been in the direction of improvements in the 


this branch of the fin‘’shers business 


importance ol 


finishers themselves and the men who finishing 


and of finishing, so as to obtain an 


processes 


machinery 


increased lustre and slky appearance. The latest and prob- 


ably most successful of these appliances is the 


hydraulie calender, examples of which are shown in the 


illustrations, and this known as “schreinering.” 


rT ‘ . } , 
[he goods for this:style of finish must be mill perfect and 


effects 


proce Ss 18 


the demand for these highly lustred has erown 


to such an extent that the manufacturers of cotton fabries 


such as satteens, satns, Italians, zanellas and silk finish 
lings are receiving constant complaints about imperfec- 
tions in their goods which were rarely noticed a few years 
Faults in manufacture which were not noticeable in 


ago. 
the old days and under the old style of finishing are made 
clearly apparent when the same goods are dyed and then 
finished by mercerizaton or the sehreiner system of ealen- 
dering, or, both. 

One of the common causes of complaint is due to the 
insatisfactory appearance of the finished goods caused by 
This is a condition whieh 
apparently’ darker 


the use of an uneven 


manifests itself in the form of stripes 


warp. 


or lighter, as the yarn is thicker or th'nner than the aver- 
This striped appear- 
effect as it 


age warp threads used in the fabric. 


strikes the eve with the same would if 


ance ‘ 
the goods had been unevenly dyed, whereas, it is due en- 
tirely to the difference in diameter of the threads compris- 
ing the warp. This effect of striping may also be caused 
by the drawing in of two threads into one dent of the loom 
It must be borne in on the mind of the 


the that 


reed or viee versa. 


manufacturer as well as that of finisher every 


fault made in the spinning and weaving is exaggerated an 
hundredfold when the eloth is dyed and afterwards highly 
lustred by schreiner‘ng or mereerizing, The manufacturer 
must also beware of oil in his goods for the faintest mineral 


oil stains will become very pronounced when the cloth is 
sehreiner calendered. 

Now, while many of the faults to be found in sehrein 
ered and other highly lustred goods are doubtless due to 
faults in manufacture, bleachers, dyers and finishers are 
imperfeect‘ons and damages which 


; 


times to blame for 


are often placed upon the shouiders of the cloth manufac- 


some 


One form of damage is due to excessive and uneven 


turer. 

singeing caused by an ineautious desire to improve the 
lustre of the cloth. A second, and very common form of 
damage, which has caused more disputes than any other, 
is eaused by a distortion of the filling threads of the 


This damage is known as the “feather stain” or 


“crowsfoot” 


eloth. 


and ‘s generally done in the bléach house or 


The 


finisher usually aseribes this fault to something the manu- 


by some serimp rail or a stationary tension rail. 
facturer has done to the eloth, but it is not so. 

A third form of damage is caused by the ill treatment 
of the eloth in the bleachhouse while undergoing the pro- 
All faced cloths, especially if of heavy 


cess of bleaching. 








Schreiner 
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quality, are liable to become damaged on the face if they 
are bleached in the usual rope form. This damage takes 
the form of broken faces, a condition which causes the 
cloth to appear as though it was unevenly dyed when it 
has been schreinered or otherwise highly lustred. This 
shows itself upon the goods in various ways, Usually it 
appears in the form of streaks or lines running in differ- 
ent degrees of width and length and can only be obviated by 
bleaching the goods at full width. 

The seutehing machine also frays the face of the goods 
if not carefully operated and kept in first class repair. This 
is often due to a damaged scroll roller scratching or serap- 
ing the face of the cloth. 

From what we have said it has been made plain that it 
is one of the absoiute essentials, if schreiner or spun glass 
or other highly lustered finishes on cotton piece goods are 


to be finished with any measure of success, that every pro- 





ENGLISH MAKE, 


CALENDER OF 
singeing to the final schreiner calen- 


A SCHREINER 
cess, from the intial 
dering, should be carried out with every possible care and 
according to fixed and known rules. 

SINGEING. 

Careful singeing is a very important matter when goods 
are to be schreiner finished. The threads must be singed 
all over and not merely on the face only, or the goods will 
finish “fuzzy” and both the luster and feel will be spoiled. 
For this reason we prefer a gas singeing machine to a hot 
plate machine. A plate machine hits only the high places, 
and the goods finish unevenly in the exact same proportion 
as the singeing is uneven, In plate singeing the nap is 
chiefly removed from the surface of the cloth, whilst in gas 
singeing the flame penetrating more or less into and through 
the eloth, the loose fibres are also removed in the interior 
Therefore by the gas singeing method the 
hot 


of the fabrie. 
cloth is much more thoroughly singed than by the 
plates alone. 

Plate singeing is perhaps better for some purposes, but 
for schreiner finish goods ‘t is not safe, as it involves so 
many things, if carelessly applied, that are fatal to the 
success of such a finish, The main precautions to be ob- 
served in plate singeing are to so adjust the speetl as to 
singe the the cloth. 
Keeping the plate smooth so that its contact with the eloth 
will be uniform and even. Keeping the plate evenly set 
as it is liable to expansion and contraction and consequent 

Keeping the plate evenly heated at all times, 


goods thoroughly without burning 


distortion, 


&e. 


Now as all these points are practically unattainable 
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till 


Bill! 


with a plate machine, it is not a satisfactory machine to 


singe schreiner finish goods upon, because, as we have 


shown, any unevenness or inequality in the singeing will 
reproduce itself in the finish. 
of the 


damper than others, this is a source o! 


Again, some parts cloth are often eolder or 
uneven singeing 
and is ineident to both styles, plate or gas, and the writer 
to avoid this, even when gas singeing schrener finish goods, 
made it a rule to run all such goods over the drying ey!- 
inders preparatory to singeing and then gas singed them 
while hot and dry. In some eases where the goods were 
very high elass goods and an extra fine finish was required, 
the writer has dried them first, then singed with gas, then 
lime boiled, then soured, washed and dried again, then 
singed with gas a second time and returned to the bleach- 
house to have the bleaching continued by boiling in soda 
ash, chimicking, souring, ete. This process, of course, for 
everything but blacks and a few other specia] colors. 
BLEACHING, 

The light colors must be well and evenly bleached for a 
schreiner finish, they must be well bottomed, for, unless this 
condition be attained the cloth will both dye and finish 
unevenly and will not only fail to absorb the colors prop 
erly, but it will resist the stareh and moisture (i. e. the 
conditioning), used in the process of finishing and give to 
the goods a soft and spongy, or greasy and slazy feel which 
is highly objectionable to a Schreiner or spun glass finish. 

For aniline blacks and turkey reds the goods are better 
if they are only scoured or better still erabbed on a erab- 
bing machine. Crabbing materially affects the subsequent 
finish at it makes the fibres brighter and gives the fabric 


a closer appearance. 
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Paint Your Factory Walls and Ceilings with 


Chaffee’s 
Sparkling 
Mill White 


Added Light 
Lowest Ultimate Cost 
Permanent Finish 


Endorsed by Users Everywhere 


Prolongs the Daylight 
Heurs — Reduces Bills 
for Artificial Light— 
Creates Sanitary Sur- 
roundings—Insures_ In- 
creased Precision and 
Accuracy in the Work- 
manship of Employees. 


Let us send you free of charge 
our descriptive booklet and paint 
panel. 


The goods are boiled out in 3 or 4 per cent caustic soda 
solution, then soured off in hydrochloric acid at 2 degrees 
Tw., washed well and dried up before dyeing. It igs cus 
tomary to do this in rope form in the ordinary kiers and 
souring apparatus, but the author does not advocate this. 
Goods for schreinering should be bleached at width for rea 
of 


ceedure is to wet the goods out thoroughly at full width 


sons already given and therefore the best mode pro 
in boiling water, then in cold water (or at 120 degrees F.) 
to which the necessary amount of diastafor has been added, 
let the goods lay over night, then crab on the crabbing ma- 
chine in boiling caustic soda at 3 degrees Tw., wash, sour, 
and wash all on crabbing machine or jigger and dry up on 
cylinder dryer. If the goods are for light colors they must 
be boiled again in soda ash and soap, washed, chemicked, 
washed, soured and washed again thoroughly in the usual 
manner, but at full width. There are many, makes of kiers 
and chemicking and souring apparatus for bleaching cot 
ton piece goods at full width and some such arrangement 
should be installed whenever selfreiner finishing is going 
to be practised in quantity. If, however, the goods are to 
be soured or bleached in the ordinary way with boiling 
kiers and log washing machines, care must be taken that 
all reels and draw rollers in the bleachhouse are so arranged 
that they can be thrown in or out of gear on starting or 


If the 


reels are not so arranged they will continue revolving and 


stopping any of the washing or other machinery. 


this has a tendency to fray and damage the cloth which is 
resting upon them by displacing the threads, This occurs 
most certainly in the ease of satin and satteen cloths and 
the damage becomes more apparent after the goods are 


schreiner finished. 


Thomas K. Chaffee 7 
Company i 
Providence, - Rhode Island a 
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SCHREINER CALENDER BOWLS. 

Before entering into the detailed methods of producing 
the shreiner and spun glass finish upon the cloth it may 
be as well to say something about the bowls used in the 
construction of the machine. The engraved bowl is made of 
steel, whilst the soft bowls are made of paper, cotton or 
composition—preferably paper. The engraved bowl should 
be made of moderately hard steel so as to stand the wear 
and tear as long as possible, at the same time it should not 
be too hard so as to be brittle, otherwise the “milling” of 
the face will be hard to accomplish. It- must be absolutely 
free from all defects as the slightest mark will repeat itself 
on the cloth. It must be heated by either steam or gas, 
preferably the latter as it is hard to get the requisite de- 
gree of heat from a bowl heated by steam. 

The great feature of the schreiner finish is the silky 
sheen produced on the cloth and when this process ‘s used 
in combination with merecerization, we have the nearest ap- 
proach to silk that the ingenuity of man can devise. For 
this reason it has beaten out all other methods of lustering. 
Schreinering is, however, simply a form of embossing and 
the s‘lk effect is caused by the reflection of the light from 
the many small lines which are emblossed on the cloth by 
the engraved steel bowl. 

The principal difference between the schreiner engrav- 
ing and the ordinary slash line patterns engraved on the 
usual embossing machine bowls, lies in the fact that the 
schreiner patterns have a larger number of lines to the inch 
embossed upon the cloth than the embossing ecalenders have. 
Until reeent years, slash line patterns were seldom en- 
graved w'th more than 120 lines to the inch but Schreiner’s 
claim to distinetion is based upon the fact that his process 
engraved 250, or more, lines to the inch, which means lines 
in many cases that are almost unseen by the naked eye. 

In this country the schreiner finish is generally pro- 
duced by means of a steel bow] having about 250 lines per 
inch engraved upon it. Abroad, they run from 125 to 500 
lines per inch. The bowl is engraved in such a manner 
that lines run at a slight angle to the warp or filling ac- 
cording as the twill in the cloth is made by the warp or the 
filling. It has been found in practice that the best results 
are obtained on patterns where the filling is on the face 
with an angle of about 20 degrees to the weft, the angle 
inelining in the direect’on of the twist in the yarn. 

Plain cotton goods or prints are sometimes schreinered, 
though the process is mostly used on satteens or twills. 
In the ease of plain goods the lines should be coarser, say 
about 160 per inch, and their angle to the cloth should be 
45 degrees. 

As previously stated sehreinering is s*mply an embos- 
sing process and the operation may be performed upon anv 
kind of an embossing machine, provided it is strongly built 
and the metallie bowl is suitably heated. Experience, how 
ever, has demonstrated to us that certain conditions are es- 
sential if the finish is to be sat*sfactory. The steel bowl 
must be strongly and evenly maintained at a high temper 
ature. Care must be used that the non-metallic bowls do 
not become scorched by undue contact with the hot metal 
and great eare is necessary to see that the fine line engrav- 
ing on the metal bowls are not damaged by careless hand- 
ling. 

Shreiner calenders may be divided ‘nto three classes: 
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There is the ordinary schreiner calender constructed with 
either a single or a double nip and fitted with either com- 
pound levers, dead set, or hydraulic pressure. The spun 
glass calender, which is like the schreiner calender, but 
fitted with a friet'on arrangement and a rather different 
style of engraving on the steel bowl. The third style is the 
latest and best for some purposes and is a friction schreiner 
calender; this calender is arranged with three bowls, but is 
different from the ordinary duplex calender insomuch that 
the engraved bowl is placed on the top as in an ordinary 
fr'ction calender. The bottom bowl may be either cotton 
or steel and the middle bowl, which receives the direct im- 
pression of the engraved bowl, is of paper. This calender 
is designed to be run with only a small degree of friction. 
It is claimed for it that a higher gloss can be obtained by 
it than can be got by the ord'nary schreiner calender. / 

Spun glass calenders are arranged with a specially de- 
signed set of friction gears. The steel bowl of the spun 
glass machine is engraved with vertical or circular lines 
running straight around the bowl without any regular 
set. This bowl acts as a friction bowl at the same time that 
*t embosses the pattern on the fabrie, in this way producing 
a gloss or luster that can be produced in no other way. 


This spun glass finish has recently come into great 
favor. When embossing this design the greatest care must 
be taken to remove the" pressure from the nip immediately 
the cloth has passed through, otherwise the engraving would 
be quickly damaged. 

It is generally conceded that the hydraulic style of 
calender is much handier than either the dead set or the 
compound lever type of mach‘ne owing to the facility with 
which the heavy set on the nip can be taken off and put on 
again. In well constructed hydraulie schreiner calenders 
this can be done instantaneously. This is not only a great 
advantage in helping to preserve the bowls from being 
marked by creases, knots or defective pastings on the 
cloth, but it also allows the bowls to be put out of contact 
as soon as the end of the bateh of cloth is through the nip 
and even the steel bowl itself will suffer less, One of the 
man causes of damages to the engraving comes from al- 
lowing the engraved bowl to run bare on the paper bowl. 
Any small particles of grit or metal which may have be- 
come embedded in the soft bowl will mark the engraved 
bowl and in a short time cause a series of marks which 
encircle the bowl and which will eventually appear on the 
cloth as streaks or lines and entirely spoil the finish, 

Paper bowls, The best style of paper bowls to use on 
schreiner calenders are those made from woolen paper, they 
possess greater elastic’ty than ordinary cotton or linen 
paper bowls. Bowl marks arising from knots and creases, 
which it is impossible to entirely avoid in calendering, will 
“wash up” and smooth out in a considerably shorter time 
with this style of a bowl than any other. The greatest and 
only objection to woolen paper ‘s that it is more or less 
liable to contain particles of grit or metal which seem ta 
be unavoidable with the pulp from which such paper is 
made. These particles of copper and brass have a very in- 
jurious effect upon the fine graving of the stee] bowl and 
it behooves the calender man to keep a sharp lo»kout for 
them and dig them out as soon as seen. 

Composition bowls. These bowls are a mixture of cot- 
ton cloth and woolen paper put on ‘n alteroate layers in 
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These Buildings all me Roofs en can “a 


forgotten for 20 Years! 


The owners of thousands of buildings scattered all over 
the United States (a few of which are illustrated here- 
with), have received from us a Surety Bond which 
guarantees their roofs against leaks, wear and mainte- 


nance cost for 20 years. 


Of course, Barrett Specification Roofs do not need 
this guaranty to make them wear and last. We issue 
this Surety Bond Guaranty merely as means of impress- 
ing upon you our confidence in Barrett Specification 


Roofs. This guaranty is your assurance 
that you have on your building a roof that 
will give you complete, unqualified satis- 
faction for twenty years at least, and prob- 
ably much longer. 


All you need to do to have such a roof 
is to incorporate in your building specifi- 
cation this sentence: “The roof shall be 
laid according to The Barrett Specifica- 
tion dated May I, 1916, and the con- 
tractors shall obtain for us the Barrett 


20-Year Guaranty Bond.” 


There is no charge for this Bond. It is 
obtainable on any roof of fifty squares or 
larger in the U. S. or Canada in towns of 
25,000 or more, and in smaller places 
where our inspection service is available. 


Barrett Specification Roofs cost less per 
year of service than any other kind; they 
take the base rate of fire insurance; in 
fact, any way you look at it, a Barrett 
Specification Roof is the best roofing 
made for permanent buildings. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, 
with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 
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They 


under 


to about four of 


hold 


high temperature, and are not so liable to crumble up under 


the ratio of one of cloth paper. 


this advantage—they together beiier 


possess 


pressure as are paper bowls. It has been previously stated 


that the non-metallic bowls of the schreiner calender are 
easily damaged by marking. It is, therefore, necessary to 
eut out a.l seams where the goods are sewed together and 


paste them carefully together on a pasting table, care being 


double folds, or thick places. 


taken to avoid all wrinkles, 
\fter pasting and before schreinering, the cloth should be 
eare‘ullvy examined for creases, loose threads, knots or other 


which would be liable to mark the bowls. 


cond tion 


Generally speaking it is advantageous to light calender 


e ¢lot alter it has been conditioned, or damped, be- 


fore passing it through the schreiner calender, this has 
the effect of straightening out and smoothing out the fabric 
and gives the calenderman a chanee to see and remove, 


double selvedges, &e., all of which would if passed 


When a 


luster is required it is netessary to damp the goods heavily, 


creases, 
unnoticed, cause cons derable damage. very high 
and afterwards glaze them on the friction calender before 
schreinering. This preliminary calendering produces a good 
eround luster which adds a great deal to the final gloss. 
The machine must be thoroughly examined, always, be 


fore starting it and any dust, gr't or specks of metal must 


be removed from the bowls, the necks of which must be 
well oiled with eastor oi] and beef suet. The steel bowl is 
then heated. A light pressure is first put on the nips to 
bring them together, the calender is then started and run 
intil the paper bowls get warm, after which the full pres- 


sure may be them. The end of the batch of 


cloth is then threaded through the tension bars and entered 


put upon 


in a perfectly straight condition into the nip of the bowls, 


after through which it is batehed upon a roll or 


shell, 


the pressure 


passing 
When a 


must be 


pasting ‘s about to pass through the nip 


released. This can be done, on a 
hydraulie machine such as shown in the illustrations by 
to the This al- 


lows the pasting to pass through w'th the pressure raised 


throwing over the lever attached valves. 


} 


and it from marking up the soft bowls. 


prevents 
It is of importance that the temperature of the steel 
bowl be kept uniform and constant, otherwise, the resultant 
finish will be cloudy and uneven. After the soft bowl of a 
schreiner or spun glass calender has run for some time it 
becomes marked up more or less by small ereases and knots 
cloth and these marks, in their turn will show on 


When these marks are 


In the 
the cloth unless they are taken out. 


not too deep they may be removed by working the bowls 
ther bare and wetting the soft bowl with a solut on of 


tno, 
Lovet 


soap and water while they are revolving together under 


pressure. Care must be taken that the temperature is kept 
low during this operation, the soap and water by raising 
the depressions out of the paper bowl smooths out the de 
feets and as soon as this result is obtained the pressure 
must be taken off. 

When friction is being used as in spun glass fin'sh, the 
friction wheel should be removed during the washing up of 
the depressions, otherwise the fine lines on the engraved 
bowl would become stripped in places and the engraving 


would become damaged in a short time. The soft bowl is 
liable to get plucked also unless th’s precaution is taken. 


the soft bowl, heat must on no ac- 


After washing out 
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count be used te dry it up as such treatment would cause 
the surface of the bowl to become hardened before the inner 
portion was dry and the results would be that the inside 
moisture would become converted into steam and this con- 
dition would tend to blister and finally rupture the face 
of the bowls. 

Of late the 
the schreiner and spun glass calenders has been very mate- 


years pressure on the calender bowls of 
rially increased, as also has the temperature of the steel 
bow]ls. At 


pressure of from one to two tons per inch, as against one 


present it is quite ordinary practice to use a 


half of this used formerly. This increased heat and pres- 


sure causes more wear and tear, to the soft bowls es- 


pecially, than formally, but this is somewhat made up by 
unprovements in construction. We may say here in con- 
clusion that heat and condition, rather than pressure are 
the main factors in the permanency of the luster. 

The speed of a sehreiner or spun glass calender should 
be about 15 to 30 yards per minute. 
FINISH. 


BLACK SATIN SCHREINER 


This class of goods is used for dress goods. The eTay 
cloth is 32 inches wide, 104 x 136 threads per inch. Yards 
Finished width 3014 inches. The goods 


The cloth is 


per pound, 4.60. 
are scoured, mercerized, and dyed. then 
It is then damped on the 


then 


mangled, dried and cooled off, 
sprinkler and allowed to le for two hours. It is 
hot swissed on a five-bowled lever calender under a medium 
The eloth belt 


stretcher or a short tenter and then finished by passing 


pressure. must now be stretched on a 


through the schreiner ealender. 


SPUN GLASS FINISH UPON BLACK PLAIN CLOTH. 


This class of goods is used for linings, The grey cloth 


is 42 inches wide. 100 x 82 threads per inch. 6.24 yards 


per pound, Finished width 40 inches. After seouring and 
dye'ng, it is dried and afterwards starched with the follow 
Tallow dextrin, 80 pounds; oleine oil, 2 


ing mixture: 


gallons; water sufficient to make 100 gallons when boiled. 
After starching, drying and cooling off the goods are damp- 
ed, stretched and passed through a spun glass calender 


When 


a very high gloss is requ red the goods are run twice through 


having vertical lines engraved on the steel bowl. 


the ordinary frict‘on calender before passing through the 

spun glass calender. 

PRINTED PLAIN 
64 x 64 threads per inch. 

After 

bleaching and printing the cloth is starched with the follow- 

Water, 100 gallons. 


drying and eoolng, the goods are sprink- 


SCHREINER FINISH ON CLOTH, 
Width in 


6.00 yards per pound, 


grey, 29 inches. 


7 


Finished width 27 inches. 


ing mixture: Sago flour, 75 pounds. 
After starching, 
led and heavily conditioned and allowed to lie for two 
hours. Run twice on friction calender at a high temper- 
ature and a light pressure, then finish by passing through 
the sehreiner machine. 
COLORED SERGE SCHREINER FINISH. 

Width, 41 inches. 164 
x 160 threads to the inch. 3.44 yards per pound, Fin‘shed 
After bleaching, dyeing, mangling, dry- 


These goods are for dress goods, 
width 39 inches. 
ing and cooling off, damp on the sprinkler and lie over two 
hours, then pass through the schreiner machine and stretch 
afterwards to width. 

The attempt to 
without affecting ‘ts high luster has everywhere attracted 


make the Schreiner finish permanent 
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C. E. RILEY, Pres. 
Boston Office 
161 Devonshire Street 


Opening 
and 
Picking 
Machinery 






Card Room 
Machinery 


ereat attention and has been the object of much investiga- 
tion and experiment. In this direction the best results have 
been obtained by first lustering or glazing the goods while 
wet on a heavy friction calender, subjecting them to in- 
tense heat and heavy pressures; then steaming or dry ng 
and wetting out in cold water, drying, conditioning and 
schreinering with or without friction. 





Dicks, David Company Go After Southern Business. 


Announcement has just been made by the Dicks, David 
Company, Ine., manufacturers of high grade aniline dye- 
stuffs, with executive offices at 299 Broadway, New York 
City, of the opening of their Southern office at Charlotte, 
N. C., with 

Mr. Dabbs, is a native of South Carolina, having been 
born in the little eity of Rock Hill where he later began 
After sev 


3en R. Dabbs as Southern Manager. 


his career as an apprentice boy in the dyehouse. 
eral years of practical mill experience he became acquainted 
with A. G. Bruinier, who was then president of the Amer- 
ican branch of the Kalle Color Company, and in 1906 he 
was engaged by this company as their demonstrator and 
was later given a territory as a salesman. After some 
three year’s experience with the Kalle Company, Mr. Dabbs 
returned to the Highland Park Mills at Charlotte, N. C., 
being connected with their dyeing department until early 
in 1914 when he accepted a position with the Arabol Mfg. 
Co., covering the states of Georgia, Alabama, Tennéssee, 
At the beginning of 1916 he 
resigned his position with the Arabol Company to accept 


Mississippi and Louisiana, 
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Southern Offices 


814-815 Empire Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Room 


Twisters for 
Wet or Dry 


With Band or 
Tape Drive 


a position in similar territory with the National Aniline 
and Chemieal Company with whom he has been connected 
up until the present deal was brought about. 

The fact that A. G. 
the Dicks, David Co., Ine., is merely another recognition 
of Mr. Dabb’s ability to make and keep friends. Those who 
know him best prophecy a brilliant future for him in the 
Southern dyestuff field. 

However, as Mr, Dabbs, indicates, a salesman to be a suc- 
cess must necessarily represent a first class company and 
handle the right kind of products. Afier making a care- 
ful investigation of the plants and products of the Dicks, 
David Company, Inc., he is thoroughly convinced that he 
This 


company has made a steady and uninterrupted development 


has a message to carry to his many Southern friends, 


along the only line that can be pursued to make permanent 
the dyestuff industry for America. In the past they have 
enjoyed a large business throughout the North, but have 
made very litt!e effort to cultivate the Southern possibilities, 
largely owing to the fact that being a growing concern 
their production was more or less limited. With greatly 
enlarged manufacturing facilities at their disposal, they are 
now in a position to render more adequate service than ever 
before in the history of the company. 

It is also of interest to note that Treasurer Robert P. 
Dicks of this company is a member of the Board of Govern- 
ors and a member of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Dyestuffs Manufacturers’ Association which was form- 
ed about a year ago in a national effort to keep America for 
Americans from the standpoint of dyestuffs. 

The new Southern offices of the Dicks, David Company 
are loeated at 609-610 Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Machinery 


Work 


3ruinier is now vice-president of 
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Notes About Men 








ARTHUR WHITMAN [larris, the southern representative 
of the American Warp Drawing Machine Co., with head- 


quarters in Atlanta, is wearing a very happy smile these 


days all because of a recent visit by the bird as pictured 
above. The young lady’s name is Dorothy Louise. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris are receiving the congratulations of their mul- 
titude of friends. 

FRANK W. Gurry has resigned from his position as 
manager at the Maginnis Mills at New Orleans, La., and ac- 
cepted a position as secretary of the Eatonton Cotton Mills 
at Eatonton, Ga. 


H. H. FRALeEy, 
Whitin Machine Co., Whitinsville, Mass., has accepted the 


Jr., who has been machine erector for 


position of carder and spinner at Huss Manufacturing Co., 
Bessemer City, N. C. 

Joun H. RUTLEDGE, 
elected secretary of the Franklin Cotton Mills, Concord, 
mm ©. 

MARTIN STANFIELD has resigned as spinning overseer 
at Toecoa (Ga.) Mills and accepted similar position with 
the Spray (N. C.) Mills. 

J. H. Stwpson, of Winston-Salem, N. 
Amazon Cotton Mills, 


of Kannapolis, N. C., has been 


Yarn 
C., has aecepted 
position of overseer of carding at 
Thomasville, N. C., 

A. S. Browne, of Charlotte, N. C., 
position of purchasing agent at the Cannon Manufacturing 


has accepted the 


Company, Kannapolis, N. C. 
Horace N. TruMBULL, advertising manager of the S K 
F Ball Bearing Co., of Hartford, Conn., has entered the 
Reserve Officers Training Camp at New Haven, Conn. 
Rosert C. Byuer, for nearly four years advertising pro- 
duction man for the S K F Ball Bearing Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed advertising manager of the S K 


F Administrative Company of New York City, and will di- 
rect the advertising of the S K F Ball Bearing Co. of Hart- 
ford, the Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia and the 
Atlas Ball Company of the same city, all of which are con- 
trolled by the S K F Administrative Company. Until ar- 
rangements are made in New York City, Mr. Byler will re- 
main with the S K F Ball Bearing Co. of Hartford, Conn 

Lizut. CHarLes McGuee Tyson, of the American 
Naval Forces, was drowned recently in an airplane acci- 
dent off the coast of France, He was a son of Brig.-Gen. 
Lawrence D. Tyson, of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
Both were officially connected with Knoxville, Tenn., tex- 
tile concerns before entering the service. Lieut. Tyson was 
born in Knoxville in 1889, graduated from Princeton, and 
at the outbreak of the war enlisted in the Naval Aviation 
Service. He was first commissioned an ensign and last 
August was made a lieutenant. Gen. Tyson, who is a 
West Point graduate, is in command of the 30th U. S. bri- 
gade in France. 

W. B. Hour, formerly superintendent of the Stonewall 
(Miss.) Cotton Mills, has become superintendent of the 
Patterson Cotton Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C, 

A. F, MusGrave, who has been connected with the Kalle 
Color & Chemical Co. of New York for the past seven years, 
has severed his connection with this organization and ac- 
cepted a position with the Essex Aniline Works of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Musgrave is a rising young chemist of ex- 
ceptional ability who has specialized in the textile field. 

L. B. Foster has resigned his position as agent of the 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, at Baltimore, Md., to accept 
a similar position with the new cotton duck plant now being 
equipped at the Federal Penitentiary in Atlanta. 

W. M. McCarrerty, has resigned as president of the 
American Textile Company at Ateo, Ga., and will move to 
California. 

J. A. Miuuer formerly treasurer, will now look after 
the duties of president and treasurer of the American Tex- 
tile Company, Ateo, Ga. 

T. W. Stivey has resigned as overseer of knitting at 
the Dalton (Ga.) Hosiery Mills to aecept a similar posi- 
tion with the Aeworth (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. 

A. L. Nostert of the Camperdown Mil!s, Greenville, S. 
C., has aeeepted the position of overseer weaving at Frank- 
lin Mills, Greer, S. C. 

Artuur R. Dickrnson, who has been the Atlanta rep- 
resentative for the Mill Management Department of Lock- 
Wood, Greene & Co., Atlanta, has been 
appointed manager of the Mill Management Department 
sueeceeding Allan MeNab, who resigned to become general 
manager of the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Baltimore, 
Md. 

C,. L. Newson has resigned as carder at Fountain Inn 
Manufacturing Company, Fountain Inn, S. C., and accept- 
ed same position at Simpsonville Cotton Mills, Simpson- 
ville, S. C. 

W: C. Grsson, formerly superintendent of the Walton 
Cotton Mills at Monroe, Ga., has resigned his position. 
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A Cotton Fire Fighter 


A fire may smoulder for days in the 
heart of a cotton bale. The hollow 
cotton fibres contain enough oxygen to 
support combustion. Then it flares up 
in the night when no one is about and 
destruction follows. 


That is why cotton fires are so dan- 
gerous. No one knows when or where 
they may break out. Besides, water is 
not always effective. The oily cotton 


keeps it away from the inside of the 
bale where the fire may be. 


Pyrene is always effective on a cot- 
ton fire at the start. The liquid is a de- 
greasing agent and will penetrate right 
through a cotton bale. 


Pyrene in your gin, mill or ware- 
house means safety at an insignificant 
cost. 


Every Appliance for Fire Protection 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SAVES LIFE 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
259 Peachtree Street, 


New York City 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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First: b ise the whole process of manufacture is 
p pee rmed by us 
This includes: Minin g the coal, 
Coking the coal. 
Recovery of by oducts as 
N: ap thal ne, ete. 
Manufacturing from these products. the 
various ‘Sebacenadine required. 
The manufacture of the dyes themselves. 


Benzol, Toluol, 


UNUM 


your inquiries. 


With quality goes service 


WOOUEAAAD ONAL DANN UUANYLEOOALLAUOOG ALAA 


Branch Sales Offices: 


Works: 


Carrollville, Wis. 
Passaic, N. J. 


£® 


TRADE MARK 
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Looking Ahead 


The fore-sighted mill owner who 


THE GAYLORD W. 


refrains. from building expansion 


COMPANY 
CONSTRUCTING 
ENGINEERS 


CLEVELAND 


under present conditions will do 
well to consult now with compe- 
tent engineers in working out 
definite plans for his future re- 


quirements. 


This experienced organization of 
industrial engineers and builders is 
particularly able to give your 
problem the intensive study which 
will mean ultimate economy and 


the 


erection of buildings suited to your 


certainty of satisfaction in 


individual needs. 


U1) CODOANLOUOAL UELEEAEHA v0 A MT 


American Made—Immediately Available 
COAL TO DYESTUFF 


The high quality of our products is made possible 


Our line of colors is now so extensive that we do not publish a list of products but invite 


also and our laboratories and chemists are at your service for 
the submission of your problems or your samples for matching. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


' PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Philadelphia, Pa., Greensboro, 


First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Second: a careful standardization before delivery. 
This insures uniform shipments so that the user 
ean depend on his colors always coming to him 
the same, 

Third: the policy of ‘‘quality first’’ 
the determination to build a permanent 100% 
American Dyestuff industry. 


always, plus 
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San AAA A 


N. C. 
General Offices: 
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W. W. JongEs, 
fice of ie Stearns 
pointment of manager of the Essential Oil and Gum De- 
& Chemical Company, 


formerly manager of the New York Of- 
& Company, has accepted the ap- 


partment of the National Aniline 
Inc., 21 Burling Slip, New York; 
on Monday, October 7th. 
QUENTIN McApam, 
the Utiea (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
of a corporation that has been formed to build houses for 
The company is capitalized at $250,000, 


and assumed his duties 
treasurer and general manager of 
is one of the organizers 


workmen in Utiea. 
and the houses will be built aceording to plans of the U. S. 
Housing Co., at an approximate cost of $4,000 each. 

E. W. Epwarps has resigned as superintendent of Jack- 
son Mills, Monroe, N. C., and accepted a similar position 
at Hamilton-Carhartt Cotton Mills No. 3, Elberton, Ga. 

Joun B. Boyp of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
the position of superintendent of the Rex Spinning 


has aecepted 
Com- 
pany, Ranlo, N. C. 

E. W. Hopper has resigned his position at Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., to become night earder and spinner at the 
Entwistle Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 

R. W. Herp, from Meritas Mills, Nos. 
bus, Ga., has aeceepted the position of overseer of spinning 
in Viector-Monaghan Mills, Greer plant, Greer, S. C. 

EF. L. Sheridan has*resigned as overseer: spinning at 
Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, and accepted similar position with 
the Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Grorce E. Scuuuz, superintendent of Plant C of the 
Glenlyon Dye Works, at Phillipsdale, R. I., has become as- 
S. Finishing Co., at 


2 and 3, Colum- 


sistant to the vice-president of the U. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Grading Versus Manufacturing. 


Epitror Corton: 

The present system of buying cotton from different lo- 
calities to make a certain class and quality of goods is a 
“hit or miss” proposition, and is one of the reasons th 
work in a mill runs sometimes better and somet'mes worse, 
as it does in all mills more or less, and it is an evil that 
First 
have to be taught the different grades by some means so 


will be hard to overcome. the eotton farmer will 


he can demand and receive the proper remuneration for 
the Next the 


grader or cotton buyer will have to be taught to buy the eot- 


trouble of keeping his grades separate. 
ton best suited to the goods made by the m‘ll. 

If one lot of cotton is bought from South Georgia and 
run through the mill, then another lot from North Geor- 
gia, or Alabama, or Texas cotton is bought and expected to 
run the same with the machinery set the same as for the cot- 
ton from South Georgia, the man trying it has another guess 
coming. While it is not impossible for cotton from differ- 
ent localites to run the same, neither better nor worse, still 
the chances are that it will run either better or worse, for 
cotton to run exactly the same it has to ke grown from the 
same seed, on the same kind of soil, with the same culti 
vation and climatie conditions, for all of these affect th 
way the work runs. Cotton grown on a hill where the land 
is poor, will not run the same, with the same machinery set- 
tings, as cotton grown even from the same seed and on the 
same farm in a fertile valley. 

While the system of grading the cotton into classes and 
storing it in the mill warehouse, and then using a propor- 
tionate per cent of each class helps to some extent, still- 
not overcome the trouble, for the eotton is graded 
Say, for 


it does 
or classed aceord’ng to color, trash, dirt, ete. 
instance, we get in 1,000 bales from South Georgia and 
we class that lot and put in ‘nto the several warehouses 
a certain class or grade for each warehouse, and then we 
get 1,000 bales from Central class that lot 
and put in the same warehouses according to grade or class 
Then we get 1,000 bales 


Alabama and 
as we did the South Georgia lot. 
from North Georgia and class and put that in the same 
For illustration 
five 


would 


warehouse as we did the other two lots. 
we grade each lot into 
That 


Then suppose we were 


we have five warehouses and 


classes or types of about 200 bales each. 
give us 600 bales in each warehouse. 
us‘ng about 30 bales per day, we would feed six bales from 
each of the five warehouses. But, from the way it was re- 
ceived, each lot handled separately (and each lot is still 
together) consequently we are running all North Georgia 
eotton together at first and when that 1,000 bales is used 
up, we will be using all Centra] Alabama cotton together, 
which, though the same grade, may be an entirely different 


eotton, and the chances are about 99 to 1 that it is a differ- 
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ent cotton and will work differently to the North Georgia 
lot and the South Georgia; even while being the same grade 
be a different cotton from 


as the other two lots, it may 


either of the others. So a proper mixing is a bigger prob- 
lem than it seems at the first glance. 

Uniformity of length in the fibres is the first and most 
important feature or character'stic of any cotton conduciv 
to good running work where the drawing out or attenuating 
is done with drawing rolls. Uniformity of strength in the 
fibres is the next important feature of cotton helpful to 
good running work, and it does not necessarily follow, that 
the cotton with the longest fibers runs the best or make the 
numerous tests of the breaking 
that 


e. . <a . 
the strongest. The individual fiber under a strong glass 


strongest cloth. In faet 


strength of indiv'dual fibers show the short fiber is 
has the appearance of a hollow tube that at one time had 
round, but had twisted 
round a number of times, and the short fiber usually has 
This 


seems to be due more to the character of the land on which 


been collapsed and warped or 


more twists to the same length than the long fiber. 


it was grown, than it does to different varieties of cotton. 
We know turn‘p salad, snap beans, radishes, celery and all 
vegetables are tougher when grown on poor land than they 
are when fertile land. 
necessarily mean that the cotton with the shortest fibers 


grown on However, this does not 
runs the best or makes the strongest cloth, as strength can 
be added not to the fiber, but to the thread, by putting in 
the proper amount of twist. 

Cotton with all short fibers and with the proper settings 
will run better and muke stronger cloth than cotton with 
fibers of all lengths. On the other hand, the same thing 
is true of cotton with all long fibers; with the proper set- 
tings for ‘ts length, sueh cotton will run better and make 
stronger cloth than cotton with fibers of various lengths. 
3ut since we have the cotton with fibers of mixed lengths 
and are more than likely to have it for sometime to come, 
the best way to handle it is to grade or class for the mil! 
warehouse by length of staple, instead of by color, dirt, 
trash, ete. 

To illustrate, use the three lots of cotton and the five 
warehouses already mentioned. Take the 1,000 bales from 
South Georgia and put all bales that the fibers run from 
14-inch to 7%-ineh w'th the majority %-ineh in No. 1 ware- 
house. All bales where the fibers run from 54-ineh to 15/16 
inch with the majority 7%-inch in No, 2 warehouse. All 
bales 54-inch to 1-inch with the majority 15/16-inch in 
No. 3 warehouse, All bales 
majority l-inch ‘n No. 4 
114-ineh with the majority 1%-ineh in No. 5 
Then elass the other two lots of 1,000 bales each in the 
We might not get a single bale out of the 


No. 


54-inch to 11%-ineh with the 
All bales %-inch to 


warehouse. 


warehouse. 


same way. 


South Georgia lot to go in 5 warehouse, while we 
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These are the nights when watchmen 


are tempted to think more of their 


personal comfort than of your plant’s 
well being. The thief, the pillager 
and the firebug know the frailties of 


watchmen on such nights end time 


their acts accordingly. Foil their 


plans with an 


ANCHOR POST FENCE 
of Chain Link Woven Steel 


It presents to the trespasser a steel barrier 
so formidable that it discourages even the 
thought of penetrating or scaling it. 


There is no better or more lasting fence for 
the purpose than an Anchor Post Fence. 
Proot of it is in Catalog 52. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS § & 
Atlanta, Ga., Office, Empire Building 


General Offices: 167 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON, MASS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
79 Milk St. Real Estate Trust Bidg. 


HARTFORD, CONN. CLEVELAND, 0. 
902 Main St. Guardian Bidg. 
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might get 1/3 or % of the lot from Centra] Alabama or 
north Georgia in No. 5 warehouse, but if we were using 30 
bales per day, and used a proportionate per cent from 
each warehouse, we would have pract*cally the same mix- 
ing, or nearer the same mixing until the 3,000 bales were 
used, than @e would with the other plan of grading. 

I am not advocating changing the system of grading by 
color, dirt, trash, ete., but adding to it, that is have mid- 
dling %-ineh, middling %-inch, m‘ddling 1-inch, middling 
Leave the grades as they are, but add the 
I use 


14-inch, ete, 
length of the majority of the fibers stated in inches, 
the word majority in place of average for the length of 
the fibers could average “4-inch while the majority could be 
Y%-inch. This would be a start along the right road. Then 
the Government could test as to variety, character of soil, 
cult’ vation, ete., for cotton with the most uniform length 
of staple, and the best methods to keep it that way, and 
mail pamphlets setting out the result of these tests to the 
cotton Then if the cotton manufacturers would 


back up the Government by paying the grower more money 


growers, 


for cotton with fibers of uniform length; in other words 
pay the grower who keeps his hillside or poor land cot- 
ton separate from his fertile land cotton, and his first 
pickings separate from his last pickings, ete., enough more 
than the amount pa‘d the adjoining grower who mixes his 
cotton all up together, to pay him for his trouble, I believe 
in time the cotton farmer would sort: his cotton, like he 
now does his apples or peaches, and he would know as much 
about what each grade ought to bring, as the buyer for 
the mill, for where it affects the grower’s pocket he is 
mighty quick to learn. Ala. (Georgia). 


The Practical Value of Reading. 


Eprtor Corton: 

After reading the article of George S. Brown, in March 
issue of Corron, entitled “Things to know about drawing 
frame rolls,” I have changed my opinion of the way the 
top rolls should be run. I have been in the cotton mill 
business for a little better than 26 years, during wh‘ch 
time I have been overseer of carding 18 years. I have 
always had the idea that the lap should run the reverse to 
what Mr. Brown says, but the way in which he points it 
out, one cannot get around the faet that he is right. 

In running belts that have been put together endless 
on the counter shafts, it has always been my custom to run 
the lap to the opposite to the way this article describes it 
should run. On one oceasjon our miil had oceasion to put 
on a very large endless 36-inch belt, and it was thought 
that by getting a man from a nearby belting company to 
put the belt on, that it would be done better, and at the 
same time our men would get some valuable “hints” from 
him about putting on those endless belts (the be:ting being 
purchased from this belting company) so the time came 
and the man was sent, and our men assisted him in the 
operation, and as was predicted, our men did get some 
good information, which was up to date, and a very, very 
nice job was made of fitting the belt on and getting a 
smooth and straight lap, and the lap was stuck, and the 
cement that was used did its part and you could hardly tell 
where the lap was made, when we had run the belt awhi-e. 
And when we finished the job that night the: question was 
asked, now to settle an argument let us ask this man which 
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way he prefers the lap should run, and he said I would 
prefer it run wrth the tail of the lap following the way 
the belt is running. That is what Mr. Brown advises. 
Meaning the outside lap, which is the same as described in 
the said article. 

On counter belts it is argued that the air will finally lft 
the end of the lap and cause it to come loose, and on 
drawing rolls being weighted down on the rol's, it will be 
lifted up by the friction of the driving roll. 

The trouble with most of us is that the way we’ve been 
accustomed or the way we were taught, is the only way, 
but my advice is to read what the other fellow is doing, 
and consult yourself as to whether it is better than your 
way, and if you are in doubt, try his way impartiaily and 
gyve it a tryout, it will not cost anything and it may mean 
a valuable burden lifted from your daily struggles. 

Most especially should we contribute more to the dis- 
cussion pages of Corron than we formerly did, in both 
reading and writing of our experiences, because of the 
labor shortage, and other war time conditions prevent us 
from keeping our minds on our work like we could some 
few years ago. Its an undisputed fact that we can’t give 
the time to the general up-keep of the machinery, and the 
making of as good a quality of work as we did. We have 
too many explanations to make to operatives in order that 
we may keep them satisfied and at work. 

There was a time when a man did not count so much as 
now, and the foreman would most likely say that it’s “just 
so-and-so, if you don’t like it the door is open, quit,” but 
now it’s hold the operatives if you can, hence we feel we 
eannot find the time formerly taken up in the keeping 
track of the latest kinks, but this means read more about 
what the other feliow is doing. It is necessary if you want 
to keep up, because among some of the most progressive 
men in the mills do find time to read and contribute articles 
to Corron on the latest and best ways of overcoming diffi- 
culties. This magaane should be closely watched and the 
results added to our daily ideas to bring about as good an 
organization as possible. 

It’s one endless toil, but one well worth while to keep 
an organization under the strenuous times of today. Get 
livened up, start anew, keep up with the latest develop- 
ments even if you have to change your ideas every day. 
You can change without giwng orders all the time; things 
will sometimes work out the best way by letting them run 
awhile and you ean assist them along and drift into the 
thing you want, for this is really all there ‘s to a progressive 
movement, that which is working for the greatest good. 
We all have one point in wew and that is for the best; 
so with the operatives, they see the best point for good in 
any movement, and by the proper encouragement and guid- 
ance you can usually swing your point. 

It’s going to be a job for years to come to select the 
economical and labor saving devices, and each has ‘the same 
chance as the other fellow to spring something to save labor 
and supplies, if he will only diseard the idea of “my job’s 
O. K., it’s as cheap as any man ean run it.” I care not 
what the other fellow writes about, some one by-and-by 
puts it into practice, and this causes a lot more to follow 
suit. We must have some men to think of those things and 
discuss them, that they may give advice to those who think 
they have not the time to think. So be not jealous, be 
open for conviction and your burden will be lightened. 


. T. A. D. (Ga.) 
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‘DIXIELITE 


The Original Daylight Saver 


You know how a clean window trans- 
mits so much more light than a dirty 


Dixielite was on the job saving day- 
light in factories, mills and warehouses 
long before anyone thought seriously 
about turning the clock forward an hour. 

Dixielite is a perfected white enamel 
finish for walls and ceilings. It brightens 
up the inside of a workroom like the sun 
brightens up things after a storm. 

Put this Daylight Saver to work in your 
mill. After the first cost of putting it on the 
walls and ceilings, it never costs you 
another cent. It never goes on strike 
—never demands any of the profits it 
makes for you—is always on the job 
harnessing the good old daylight and 
reflecting it all ovér the workroom. 


[os s) 
The Bay Stater 


So it is with woodwork painted 
with Dixielite. All the daylight that 
comes in the windows is utilized. It is 
evenly distributed. As a consequence the 
operatives work better and faster. They 
work under more hygienic conditions. 
Their eyes are saved. They are more 
contented. There are fewer accidents. 
And besides, you’re saving money 
all the time in light bills. 

May we send you: a sample of 
Dixielite — absolutely free? Write 
today and begin conserving day- 
light in your mill. 


one. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & COMPANY, Inc. 


139-141 Federal St. 


Makers cf Bey State Brick and Cement Coatings 


Boston, Mass. 





November, 1918. 
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Teaching Beginners. 


Epitor Corton: 


What is experience? 

We ask a man when he is applying for a position, “What 
has been your experience? How many years or months 
have you worked?” 

Too often, a:so, similar ‘nquiries are made when there 
is some thought of promoting a man to a better position. 

Now just what is meant by experience and success in 
relation to cotton manufacturing? 

By the expression, “gaining experience,” we mean the 
actual performance of certain work.. And by success in a 
given operation we mean that this work or operat‘on is 
done in a fully satisfactory or successful manner. How- 
ever, many people still hold to the opinion that successful 
work depends on the number of times the operation or 
work has been performed. This, however, depends entirely 
on the manner and mental attitude in which the work is 
done. 

This letter is written with the object of po‘nting out 
to the readers of this department, that a mistake is often 
made by turning down a person seeking work, simply be- 
The 


best ring spinner I ever had in my employ was a Swedish 


cause his or her experience was of short duration. 


boy of seventeen, and the best speeder tender was a Polish 
girl from Poland only nine months. Th‘nk of it! 

For the sake of an illustration, let us take a simple me- 
chanical operation. If a workman performs a certain op- 
eration in a mechanical way, that is, unthinkingly, it is 
not necessarily a completely successful operation, no mat- 
ter how many hours a week he may have been engaged in 
doing over and over th’s very work. But if a man by 
careful thought and manipulation of the various controll- 
ing levers can either economize in time on the machine or 
eliminate unnecesary motions by himself, he wiil make the 
operation successful regardless of the actual period he has 
been engaged on the work or the number of times he has 
performed the operation. 

It should be seen that in the first ease the man 
ing his physical powers to gain precedence over his mental 
ability, and consequently in a short time, he becomes merely 
In the see- 


‘s allow- 


a part of the machine which he is operating. 
ond ease it shows a man alive to his opportunities and mak- 
ing the s‘mplest operation successful. Let the reader con- 
sider what has just been stated and he will arrive at only 
one conclusion, which is that a suecessful man cannot be 
distinguished by either gray hair or no hair at all. 

The writer is superintendent of a cotton miil, and like 
most other cotton mills, our mill feels the dra‘n from*our 
ranks for war service. At present we have seven learners 
Two in the weave room, three in the spinning 
Reader, if you are in charge 
Do 


in the mill. 
and two in the card room. 
of a department, you must have learners occasionally. 
you give these learners due attention? 

There is only one way to help a learner gain experi- 
ence, and that is, to teach them to work with their head as 
well as their hands. Let the slogan be, “use your head.” 
Let us assume that you are teaching a girl to doff in the 
eard room. Stay with that girl until she can do a certain 
operation and never leave her until she can explain how 
she does it. In that way her physical and mental powers 
work together and she becomes experienced. 

Wash. (N. H.) 
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Desires Napping Information, 






EpitorR COTTON: 

Will you kindly print in your department entitled 
“How Other Men Manage” the following questions: 

How often should a napping machine be ground? 

Will some reader who is familiar with the care and 
handling of napping machines kindly describe some of his 
experiences and conclusions for the benefit of the readers of 
this department? 

f shall also be glad to have the name of any good books 
on napping together with the name and address of the 
publisher of these books. 

(Signed) A Middle West Superintendent. 


Production on Mules. 
Epitor CorTron : 

I do not ever see much in Corron on the manipulat‘on 
of the spinning mule. In order that you, or some of your 
readers, may write on mule spinning, I will introduce the 
subject by informing you, that I know of a case, where 1 
mule spinner is running a pair of mules alone, without any 
help, such as creelers or doffers, He has 596 spindles in 
each mule, and is spinn‘ng 16’s. Has to do his own fixing, 
all the ereeling, doffing, tubing, oiling, cleaning and sweep- 
ing, and is turning off from 1600 to 1700 pounds in a 
week of 54 hours. I would like to hear from some of 
your readers what they think of this production under such 
conditions. 


A Mule Man (Pa.). 


War Work and the Northrop Loom. 


The September 1918 number of “Cotton Chats” pub- 
lished by the Draper Corporation at Hopedale, Mass., con- 
tains some very interesting information as to the versatility 
of the Northrop loom. We quote: 

“For instance, the aeroplane service is proviled with ma- 
chines covered with eloth woven on Northrop looms,—and 
the men have uniforms woven on Northrop looms. 

“In the Army the soldiers are clad in goods woven on 
Northrop looms; they sleep in tents made of duck from 
Northrop looms under Northrop loom blankets; they use 
Northrop loom bath towels; Northrop loom powder bags 
hold the powder used in our artillery. 

“Tn the Navy our sailors have Northrop loom blankets; 
Northrop loom towels;:and Northrop loom garments. 

“Northrop loom cloth finished for raincoats protects all 
branches of the service from the weather. 

“Northrop loom surgeon’s gauze, and bandage cloth are 
indispensable when wounded. 

“Northrop loom gas masks protect our boys from poi- 
sonous gases. 

“As the power behind the throne often settles the fate 
of nations, support of our army, our navy and flocks of 
flyers is furnished through the patriotic efforts of the cot- 
ton and worsted manufacturers of this country through the 
instrumentality of Northrop ,looms.” 


One way’in which to aequire popularity’is to keep your 
troubles to yourself. 
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Maple » ng 
Flooring / 
Is Always a Winner 


And the great reason for it is—quality. Maple 
long recognized as the flooring supreme for tfac- 
tories—reaches its highest standard in our own 


Superior Brand. 


Cut from the very best Michigan timber, thorough 
lv dried, and milled by the most modern, electrical- 
ly operated, automatic machinery, Superior Brand 
Maple Flooring acknowledges no superior. Every 
foot guaranteed for milling and quality. 


First—Foremost— 
It’s a Fact Worth Fittest! 


Considering —— The unprecedented success of the New 
Departure Double Row Ball Bearing is 
standard widths and thicknesses—but for those who evinced by the effort of other marifac- 


demand the extreme in wearing quality we recom- 


mend the 1 inch flooring. It costs but 25 per cent turers to approximate its design and 


We make Superior Brand Maple Flooring in all the 


more in the buying and is infinitely cheaper in the 

long run than the 13/16 ineh flooring. The entire 

difference in thickness being above the tongue and - 

groove the buyer gets just double the wear, 4 inch The idea of combining in a single self-con- 

as against \% ine , { ce greater service. , . “y: . 

sept 4 bes Ye eo ee ee tained unit, the ability to resist all thrusts and 
radial ‘loads, has been accepted because of its 


WE CAN GIVE YOU PROMPT, SERVICE os ae 
practicaDility and economy. 


Carrying, as we always do, a large stock of Superior 
Brand Flooring in our large Chicago Warehouse—and The practice of mounting three separate bear- 


ith Michigan's greates ills i r service we are i . : : 
poe Phage Pam se abana eosdiai abantion very ings together to resist these same combined 
order has immediate care. __ ; thrusts and radial loads, is fast being superseded 
everywhere by the more simple, economical, 


LET US QUOTE YOU RIGHT NOW satisfactory, easily installed, New Departure 


Just at this time Maple Flooring is about the most reasonably priced of Double Row 


all building materials Existing conditions are almost sure to bring about 


an advance shortly Tell us your requirements and we'll quote you our 
a rs for all other kin THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., 


prices delivered Also remember, we are headquarters for all other kinds 
of hardwood flooring Write us, or if in a big hurry, wire at our expense 
Bristol, Conn. i Detroit, Mich. 


NASHVILLE HARDWOOD 
FLOORING CO. 


Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring and Hardwood 
Lumber. 
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Going After Latin American Trade. 





BY S. G. WHITEHEAD. 


Having decided, after careful consideration, to go after 
Latin American trade, the manager of the Unexcelled Hos- 
iery Company, accompanied by the salesman selected for 
the new work, journeyed to New York. As both were new 
in the export game, it was decided to visit some of the large 
shipping and export organizations and secure whatever 
information might be available. Meeting, by appointment. 
the manager of a well-known Foreign Trade Information 
Bureau, the ideas and plans of the manufacturer were pre- 
sented to him. After giving these plans careful consider- 
ation the bureau manager analyzed them as follows: 

“Let us take the business under specific headings, dis- 
cussing each one individually so as to avoid generalities 
which may become confusing to you both: 


fine stores and hotels. Uruguay is a smal] country but 
very sound and it is remarkable to note that the Uruguayan 
dollar has a greater value than our own dollar. Your busi- 
ness with Uruguay on the first trip can all be accomplished 
in Montevideo which is only one night’s sail from Buenos 
Aires. 

“Argentina comes next with a population of seven and 
a half million of which twenty-five per cent live in the city 
of Buenos Aires which is considered the most commercial 
city of the southern continent. We recommend your sales- 
man to devote most of his time to that city, with perhaps a 
trip to Rosario which is a few hours distant therefrom. 

“Chili is reached from Buenos Aires by way of the 
Trans-Andean Railroad and the cities worthy of your at- 
tention are Valparaiso and Santiago, but should sailings 
be convenient from Valparaiso a eall at Antofogasta and 
Iquique would be worth while for future attention. 


“Peru has for its chief port Callao which is the entrance 


“1. In what countries 
do you wish to commence 
business ? 

“2. What class of 
eustomers are you going 
to deal with? 

“3. Who are your 
competitors? 

“4. What terms are 











When asian 3 your plans for a drive after 
trade in South America, there are some essential 
details that should be considered. These are care- 
fully outlined in the present installment of Mr. 
Whitehead’s series and are the result of his long ex- 
perience as Assistant Manager in the South Amer- 
ican Department of the American Express Com- 


for the capital city of 
Lima and unless your 
salesman’s boat should 
stop in Mollendo, Callao 
and Lima will be all that 
require attention at this 
time. 

“Now for the second 
question regarding the 


you willing to offer? 


petition and established GOTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 


pany. Any additional questions on this or kindred 
“5. Are youinaposi- gsybjects which might occur to the reader, may be 
tion to meet foreign com- gybmitted for reply to the Export Department of 


class of customers you are 
going to encounter, it is 
well to note that they are 
more particular than those 
of the United States and 








customs? PSIG ETE 


“6. Will you supply 
goods to suit the buyer or do you insist that he be satisfied 
with your standard article? 

“7, Do you understand the details regarding packing, 
marking and invoicing goods for export? 

“Let us take question number one, as to the countries 
in which you desire to open business relations. 

“Tt would be advisable to enter the field gradually at 
first, dealing only with the five greatest and most advanced 
countries of the Southern continent which are as follows: 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile and Peru. 

“Brazil will be the first one in which your salesman will 
stop. It is a tremendous country with a big population and 
the cities worthy of your attention on the first trip are Rio 
de Janeiro and San Paulo. The language of this country 
is Portuguese. In all others Spanish is spoken. 

“Leaving Brazil the first stop is Montevideo, the chief 
city of Urnguay. It is a fashionable summer resort with 





owing to their long experi- 
ence in business with European countries they are accus- 
tomed to an attention to detail which is not expected here in 
the North. Do not let this upset you for they only ask that 
the factory comply strictly with the promises made by your 
salesman. They are in most cases good financial risks, and 
you will find in the Latin American a customer who, if he 
be well taken care of, will treat you well and give you good 
business, but if he loses confidence in you, he will not dupli- 
eate any orders. It may seem to you that he asks for 
things which seem unnecessary, but bear in mind that he is 
buying the goods and knows better than you do, what is 
most salable to his trade. He may ask you to alter your 
article a little. If he does so, consider carefully if his busi- 
ness merits such alteration before refusing, for if you do 
not do it, your European competitor probably will and you 
will lose the business. 


“Question No. 3, Who are your competitors? 
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Double-Crossed! 


For twelve hours they fought it out —hand to 
hand—with bayonets, pistols, hand grenades, 
and clubbed rifles—in an atmosphere of poi- 
son gas, smoke, blood, and mires 


And then, as “victors,” in temporary posses- 
sion of “the ditch,” the survivors—with empty 
rifles, parched throats, and undressed wounds 
— watched and waited for reinforcements, for 
water, food, and medical aid—which never 
came. 

Double-crossed? 

Yes—by German intrigue—with the help of 
slackers, pacifists, and the thoughtless who 
spent for luxuries the money the Government 
so sorely needed to keep supplies moving. 
This tragedy happened in Russia in the early 
days of the war—happened over and over 
again. 

It shall never happen to our boys. 


We have just bought more Liberty Bonds—we 
shall buy many times more—never shall an 
American soldier suffer the lack of reinforce- 
ments and supplies. We are standing behind 
this pledge with every atom of our strength 
and every dollar we possess—and our fighters 
know it. 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Newark, N. J. Chicago Los Angeles 
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“Previous to the war Germany was powerful in all the 
countries under discussion, but the trend of events have 
eliminated the German goods from the market and we may 
forget her for the time being. England despite the war still 
holds an enormous amount of trade in Latin America and 
will be your biggest competitor in that market. Their goods 
are well known; the English manufacturer knows his mar- 
ket and is not averse to extending credit to his clients when 
such eredit is justified. He is thoroughly conversant with 
all the requirements of the country and in many instances 
has a representative located in South America to personally 
attend to the business. France is handicapped by war and 
cannot do much at this time. Spain has made wonderful 
strides in commerce with Latin America, and since the war 
began many Spanish firms have become wealthy in these 
countries, owing to their neutrality and freedom from war 
trouble. They have also the advantage of speaking the 
same language as is spoken in most of the latin American 
countries. Japan is just entering the field but is not yet 
strong. 

“Next, what terms are you willing to offer? 

“The Latin American buyer is accustomed to credit fa- 
cilities and your salesman will be called upon to state wheth- 
er the sale is made at sight, thirty, sixty or ninety days, or 
for cash against documents at port of shipment. In this 
regard you must be in a position to meet competition on 
which points we will speak later. 

“If goods are sold on time credit, your salesman should 
of course, satisfy himself first of all as to the financial re- 
sponsibility of his client. Information regarding credit 
risks can be procured from The American Express Co. in 
the nearest city, from The National City Bank of New 
York, from Dun’s Agency or from any other banks in the 
city in which the buyer is located. 

“Satisfied that the order may be accepted on the buyer’s 
terms, the goods can be delivered to the American Express 
Company with drafts drawn in their favor at the time 
agreed on and they will arrange to forward the goods with 
documents covering, such documents being held by them 
until the draft is accepted. On maturing, the draft will be 
offered for collection and funds remitted to you through 
their New York office. 

“Should you prefer to use some other method of forward- 
ing, the goods should be delivered to a forwarding agency 
with instructions to forward to you the bills of lading and 
other shipping documents. To these should be attached in- 
voices covering the goods, packing lists, and the draft in 
duplicate, which papers should be delivered to your bank 
for collection through its correspondent. 

“This method of handling the business however has its 
disadvantages. If the bills of lading have to be returned 
to you for handling through a bank, it is not likely that 
they will go forward on the steamer which carries the goods, 
which will result in trouble for your buyer when the goods 
arrive, as it will be necessary to declare them in the Govern- 
ment warehouse, where storage charges will accrue until 
the documents arrive, unless the importer is able to put up 
a bond with the customs authorities at the point of destina- 
tion to ensure the production of the bill of lading within 
a stipulated time. 

“Should your firm be so satisfied with the integrity of its 
client that an open account will be satisfactory, then the 
busines differs from a domestic transaction only in so far 
as shipment is concerned. 
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“Should you insist on payment in the U. S. A. against 
documents you are likely to meet many objections, the most 


important of which is the result of lack of confidence on the 


part of your customer in the quality of your goods. This 
may seem unfair, but you must remember you are a new 
concern to the Latin buyer and your goods are a new brand 
which, to him, is unknown, Do you blame him if, after 
having been cheated so often in regard to quality, he hesi- 
tates to pay you, or anyone else, for goods which he has 
not seen? If you should be willing to ship with sight draft 
attached, to be paid after inspection of the goods, we feel 
sure you will encounter few objections. The shipping con- 
cern which attends to the forwarding of the goods from 
New York would send the documents with drafts attached 
to its correspondent in the city of destination, who would ar- 
range inspection in the Custom House at the buyers end and 
if satisfactory to the’buyer, documents would be delivered 
against payment of drafts. 

“In connection with drafts, you should be careful to 
mark them as follows across the face of each copy: Pay- 
able at bankers selling rate for bankers check on New York 
if remittance is to be made to you by mail; if remittance is 
to be made by cable the drafts should be marked ‘Payable 
at bankers selling rate for cable transfer on New York.’ 
These details of payment should be thoroughly arranged be- 
tween the salesman and his customer when the order is ac- 
cepted. 

“Also take care that when drafts are forwarded they are 
marked as to whether or not they are to be protected 
if refused. 

“Another way of financing imports when eash is de- 
sired at point of shipment, is by the establishment of a 
Commercial or Documentary letter of eredit in favor of 
the manufacturer by the purchaser through the medium of 
his bank, With the many North American banking connec- 
tions now in South America it is comparatively easy for 
a sound business house to arrange credit with a bank to 
cover its importations. This credit is merely a contract 
between the bank and the importer or buyer, in. which the 
bank agrees, under certain commission and interest ar- 
rangements arranged between the two contracting parties, 
to pay for the goods against delivery of controlling docu- 
ments mentioned in the eredit and to deliver same against 
payment at the time arranged. This is a very popular 
method of financing importations as it does not tie up the 
capital of the buyer for the time in which the goods are in 
transit, and should the credit be a time eredit, the risk is 
taken by the contracting bank, and the manufacturer re- 
ceives his payment on the delivery of the goods, In the 
ease of goods moving under a credit they are the property 
of the bank until paid for by the purchaser. 

“The next item of interest is how sale is made. If goods 
are sold f. o. b. steamer it means that you as the seller 
must pay all expenses until the goods are on hoard the 
steamer and from that time all charges are for the account 
of the consignee. These charges include’ ocean freight, in- 
surance, unloading, customs, clearance and storage at point 
of destination if there is any. If sold e. j. f. the seller 
must pay all charges including insurance and freight to 
the city of the buyer, but not the expenses of duty and 
clearance in his city. 

“In ease of goods f. o. b. car at point of manufacture, 
the buyer is responsible for all charges after the goods are 
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on the train at the point of shipment from the factory, that 
is to say he is responsible for the inland freigiit and in- 
surance to seaboard in addition to cost of cartage to steam- 
er, loading freight and insurance. In this case the shipper’s 
responsibility ends when the goods are turned over to the 


railroad company. 

“Always have it clearly understood at time of taking the 
order whether the terms are f. o. b. steamer, f. 0. b. cars, 
In most eases hosiery is 


the 


or c. i. f. port of discharge. 


purchased f. o, b. steamer stipulating after word 
steamer the port of clearance. 

“This seems to cover question number four as far as can 
be done in the limited time at our disposal. ° 

“Question number five as to whether you are in a posi- 
tion to meet foreign competition and established customs 
must be answered by yourselves. It is a question of prices, 
styles and credits as previously outlined. I think you will 
be able to settle that in your own way without further ad- 
from us. 

“Now let us look at the Will you 
supply goods to suit your buyer or do you insist that he be 
This is not such a 


vice 


next item on our list. 


satisfied with your standard article. 
serious matter as it may appear at first, as your customer 
will not ask for anything unreasonable. However, you 
must bear in mind that when we are in the middle of sum- 
mer in the United States some of the South American ecoun- 
tries are in the midst of winter and vice versa. You must 
not expect to ship heavy weight goods to them for summer 
trade despite the fact that it is winter with you. Neither 
should you expect to sell heavy goods in Northern Brazil 
and Peru as they have no cold weather except in the moun- 
tains. These may seem very self-evident facts, but many 
such mistakes have been made which proved disastrous to 
the manufacturer. The real point I have in mind is this. 
Do not hesitate if your socks are made with a nine inch leg 
and your customer asks for a ten inch leg. He knows the 
people to whom he must sell the goods and their reasons 
for wishing the extra length, Try to please him and he will 
continue to be a client. Also bear in mind his desires as to 
Jf blue be fashionable here, it may be that your 


If so sell him 


color. 
southern client will prefer black or grey. 
what he wants and you may also be able to sell him blue 
as well, but note that the Latin people know what they 
want and are willing to pay for it. They do not care for 
cheap trashy goods and we would advise you to offer a high 
grade of article for their approval. 

“Lastly there is the question of invoicing, marking and 
packing of your goods for export on which subject there 
have been innumerable complaints against the American ex- 
porter. All under the tariff of the 
country to which they are to be forwarded, and at the time 
customs entry is made the invoice must be filed with the 
The standard weight used in South 


goods are assessed 


eustoms authorities. 
America is the gram and your invoices should show the 
weights in the metric system if possible, However, if you 
are not in a position so to do, you could prepare the in- 
voices in pounds, but extreme care should be taken that 
they are absolutely exact. Your invoice should show the net 
weight of the hosiery. the weight with the paper wrappings 
on, the weight of the ease containing the goods and the 
gross weight. Be sure they are correct as if declaration is 
made on your invoice weights and found to be incorrect. 
your customer will be fined for improper declaration, de- 
spite the fact that the fault is yours. This is so serious a 
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point that few importers accept the weights shown on in- 
voices from North America, preferring to go to the addi- 
tional expenses of having the cases revised in the custom 
house before making the entry. 

“Packing should be carefully attended to so that the 
goods will arrive in the same state as when they left your 
factory. It is advisable to line the cases with waterproof pa- 
per to protect the contents against exposure to rain on the 
docks or during loading and unloading. The expense is 
small and the saving on one exposed shipment will well re- 
pay you for the outlay. Have your cases made to fit the 
goods, It is better to have spent a few cents to get a proper 
case than to use one which is too large and fill it with un- 
necessary packing. Your client will not appreciate paying 
high ocean freight on packing material. Then again bear 
in mind that if properly packed the goods will arrive in 
good condtion, but if not they are hardly likely to stand a 
journey of hundreds of miles in which they pass through 
several hands without suffering considerably. When your 
customer opens the cases he does not consider that the goods 
were beautifully packed when they left your factory. He 
only realizes the condition in which they arrive in his hands. 
One other point on this subject. Do not put anything, ex- 
cept packing, in your cases which does not appear on the 
invoice. Much trouble has been caused by manufacturers 
who have shipped cases of—say cotton hosiery and at the 
last minute have placed therein a dozen pair of silk hose 
as a sample which did not appear on the invoice. The 
manufacturer probably thought he was doing a generous 
thing in not charging for them, but the customers fail to 
realize the generosity when they are fined by the customs 
authorities for not invoicing the goods in question. 

“As regards marking we would suggest that a clear, 
well painted, large sized mark be employed and such mark 
should be placed on four sides of the case. The reason for 
this is that the cases are piled one on the top of another 
in the eustom house and the inspector looks at the pile of 
eases for the marks appearing on your invoices. If marked 
on only one or two sides it is certain that that side will not 
be to the front and delay will result. Be careful that the 
marks on your invoices and bill of lading, also the num- 
bers are in agreement with those on the cases or trouble and 
expense will result when the goods are cleared through the 
customs. 

“Now, gentlemen, I believe I have covered the general 
matters as thoroughly as can be done in so short a time 
and we might devote a few minutes to the personal affairs 


»f Mr. Salesman.” 


(To be continued. ) 





T. W. Harvey of Wadesboro, N. C., has aecepted the 
position of superintendent of the L. H. Gilmer Company 
(Millen Mills) at Millen, Ga. 

WituiAM R. Steeve, formerly employed as overseer of 
earding at the Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has 
resigned to take a similar position with the Utica (N. Y.) 
Knitting Co. 

Jor Harrison, son of Supt. W. Y. Harrison, of the 
Covington (Ga.) Mills, has been commissioned second lieu- 
tenant at Plattsburg Training Camp, and assigned to duties 
of Military instructor at Yale University. He was one 
of the twenty young men who received their commissions 
who went from the Bailey Military Institute, Greenwood, 


8. C. 
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The Attention of Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 
Fashioned Welt Machine 
MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose with 
an inturned knitted welt similar to that 
produced on full fashioned machines. The 
machine has all the features of our other 
models—each stocking being dropped from 
the machine complete, except for the loop- 
ing of the toe. It is fitted with five yarn 
changing fingers, inserts an ‘‘anti-runback”’ 
course, and, the welt being knitted on the 
machine, has all the elasticity of the fabric 
and may be made as wide as desired. 


Write for samples and further information 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Scott & Williams, 


INCORPORATED 


Hamilton, Ont. New York Charlotte 
Sun-Life Bldg. 366 Broadway 1006 Realty Bldg. 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Natural 


Dyed---Bleached---Gassed 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building 746 Insurance Exchange 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Makers of 





THE MERROW fis 
HIGH SPEED RELIANCE 
EE Hot Plate Screw Press 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES 
FOR FINISHING ALL KINDS Hosiery and Underwear 
KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS ; : 
Send for Catalog and Samples. Write for Catalog and Prices 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY Reliance Machine Works 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Designs From the Double Rib Warp Loom 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


As concluding evidence of the great scope of the warp 
loom product we give a number of designs bearing on 
various features of the produet which will serve for an 
accurate idea of the possibilities. Fabrice 1 is a plain self- 
colored texture with a cotton groundwork and the face 
composed of woolen yarns which is treated in finishing to 
a kind of raised napping. This is evident from an examina- 
tion of the fabric which shows small lumps of woolly ma- 
terial on the surface completely obscuring the cotton which 
forms the ground of the structure and gives to it consid- 
erable cohesion and firmness. This type of cloth hag a 
large range of usefulness for all kinds of garments for tex- 
tile purposes and narrowly competes with the more expen- 
sive types of woven goods. Certainly as a means of ob- 
securing the cotton, the rib warp loom stitch is difficult to 
beat and the handle and appearance are quite woolen in 
character. The presence of the cotton in the ground is 
not altogether for purposes of making the fabric more 
reasonable in price because this union fabric has proper- 


ties which are absent from the all-wool product; this tex- 





Fig. 1. Ratsep Nap Errect oN Douste Ris Warp Loom. 
ture is light in weight and carves excellently into all kinds 
of wearing apparel. 

Fabric 2 shows a type of design which is peculiar to 
the warp loom product in that a kind of reversible effect is 
evident in the stripes of color shown, in the example these 
stripes are arranged four close together and one separate 
by itself. The separate stripe is continuous in effect 
throughout the length, and it is in reality zig-zag pattern in 
a vertical direction, the stitches forming a few courses in 
suecession to the right and a few more in succession to the 
left. This vertical zig-zag effect is undesirable for many 
purposes as it is rather bizarre in aspect, but the raising 
of the woolen fibre to the surface in the finishing operation 
obseures the twisted character of the stripe and makes it 
appear as a direct straight line, If the series of four 
lines be examined it will be observed that they are strong 
for an inch or so when they practically disappear for a 
similar distance giving a result in reality equivalent to a 
checked effect after the woolen yarn is properly raised to 
the surface of the fabric, This effect is a kind of reversi- 
ble in which the colored threads are knitted behind the plain 


ground and has the result of pushing the colored stitches 
more or less on to the back of the texture. This is very 
interesting as giving a combination of striped and checked 
pattern in the one design and it would be very difficult in- 


deed to obtain a similar result in the woven fabrie without 


the assistance of very zomplicated loom tackle and a large 
On the rib warp loom a comparatively simple ar- 


harness. 





Fig. 2. COMBINATION OF STRIPE AND CHECK EFFECTS. 
rangement of tackle can give this and many other similar 
designs. 

Design 3 will be recognized as another variety where 
the ground is four white and four dark with a faney colored 
stripe interpolated at intervals of a few inches. Crosswise 
this vertical effect is checked with bars of an inch or so, 
in the dark bar the color shows solid in the stripes, whilst 
in the light bar the dark colored thread is intermingled with 


stitches of white. This is made very delicate and slight in 





Stripe AND CHECK EFrEects SUITABLY BLENDED. 
appearance by the way in which the woolen fibres are 
raised or napped as these yarns most effiectively cover what 
would otherwise be a somewhat raw appearance in the 


Fig. 3. 


fabrie. 
Design 4 shows a darker colored production suitable for 


the more sombre days of winter where the ground is con- 
structed by patches of brown and black in check formation, 
this dark effect being enlivened by the large overcheck of 


white. This effect is secured from four strands of small 
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HOSIERY MACHINES 


SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for full particulars and samples of worke 


HEMPHILL ‘iA COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms, 
New York Office, Room 601 Leonard Rooms 205, 209, 210, Colonial Trust 


Bidg., 350 Broadway, New York. Company Bidg., 13th and Market Sts., 
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yarns spun from long fibres which the teazles of the rais- 
ing gig effectively draw onto the face of the texture. 
Figure 5 is typical of what can be done in the way of 
employing the more unusual goat fibres such as vicuna or 
cashmere, where the groundwork is a small fine cotton yarn 
knitted loosely in the plain warp loom stitch. The double 
rib loom, however, introduces the darker vicuna fibre over 
and above the thin cotton ground and the result is the very 


attractive production shown in the sketch, The cotton base 


Cueck WitH ATTRACTIVE WHITE 


OVERCHECK. 


Fic. 4. DARKTONED 
shows in smart diamond form counting eight stitches cross- 
wise and the remaining section of the texture is filled out 
with the vicuna which rests loosely on the surface, having 
first been raised on the gig and then pressed on to the face 
of the texture to give it greater cohesion, 

Design 6 gives a bolder form of design on the same 
principle where the dark colored material is vicuna or a 


DarK Vicuna ON WuHite Cotron Warp Loom 
GROUND. 
kindred material of excellent handling properties and the 
light sections are embellished in splendid fashion by the 
use of long lustrous mohair, By filling out the diamonds in 
this way, we obtain a texture more regular in thickness and 
the effect is abundant when the small quantity of mohair is 
considered. The lengthy mohair fibres will be noted to 
spread themselves over the majority of the ground fabric 
and produce a cumulative effect of extreme richness- and 


elegance. 


Fig. 5. 


Diamond Designs. 
The sidewise movement of the guide bars is one which 
is characteristic of the warp loom product at all times and 
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the simplest variety is the production of zig-zag lines in 
the direetion of the length. In the more fancy textures th« 
zig-zag idea is made excellent use of in the production of 
diamond patterns a typical example of which is given in 
Figure 7 where the ground is white and the pattern is 
produced by blue threads placed in guide bars which lap to 
right and left. Where the dark patches appear at the cor- 
ners, the blue is solid but the diagonal lines leading up to 
them are fainter in comparison owing to the fact that they 
are intermingled with threads of white in their intersec- 
tions on the ground. This principle of intermingling warp 
loom stitches can be made great use of in producing various 
tinted effects in the fabric, the lightness of the tint de 
pending on the relative proportion of white and blue show 
ing at any particular point. 


Vicuna MATERIAL witH WHITE PATCHES 
or Lustrous MOHAIR. 
Fabrics 8 and 9 give designs which are in great demand 
De- 
sign 8 shows bold diamonds standing on their edges in white 
and dark blue, and these dices are intermingled by an equa! 
number of dices or diamonds composed of interminglings 
These features are indi- 


Fie. 6. Dark 


and are highly valued by the clothing manufacturer. 


of white and blue ground yarns, 
eated by letters round the edges of the illustration where 


COMBINING THE SIDEWise SHOGs or GuIDE Bars 
To Propuce A D1aAMoNnD EFFECT. 
the medium blended tint is shown by the letters A A A 
along the top, whilst the part marked B on the left side 
is solid white and that marked C on the right solid blue 
It will be noted that the bases or diamonds marked A are 
equal in quantity to those marked B and C combined and 
this general principal of coloring ean be employed with 


Fig. 7. 
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excellent results in a large range of hues, a sure basis of 


harmony being secured by the intermingling of the two 
ground colors in the intermediate diamonds of the pattern. 
Thus if the two ground colors are in themselves rather in 
harmonious, to the eye these intermingled diamonds form 
a connection with the solid bases and harmonious effect is 
runs alongside the 


secured. At K is shown a line which 


larger bases in the form of a bright overcheek. 
Design 9 will be recognized as an extension of this same 
principle of diamond designs to produce results whieh are 


of the distinctly tartan order, the best examples of these 


Fig. 8. Harmonious Dicep Design witH OVERCHECK. 


being the fancy hosiery worn by regiments from the High- 
lands of Scotland. These effects are specially peculiar to 
the knitted and warp loom products and ean be produced 
with the greatest facility in the power warp-loom, In the 
fabric, Fig. 9, we have green, yellow, red, brown, white an] 
fawn all included in the pattern and arranged in a most 
attractive manner which appeals to large sections of the 
fancy trade. 

In surveying this range of typical designs from the 


double rib warp-loom it may serve to give a clear idea of 


Fic. 9. Exneganr TARTAN AND DIAMOND PATTERN. 


the great scope for any development of such fabries and the 
manufacturer would do well to keep this product clearly in 
mind in considering the export trade of the future. It is 
a texture which has been almost entirely neglected except 
by those in Saxony, and other countries have had the 
mortification of seeing one after another of the useful tex- 
tile lines monopolized by the products of these machines 
which have easily ousted the textures produced on the more 
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conventional form of power loom. Ag has been mentioned, 
for fancy designs of the class indicated, the warp loom has 
great advantages over the, weaving mechanism and if we 
are to hold our own on this class of fabrics, those engaged 
This de- 
velopment envolves in the first place additional enterprize 
on the part of machine builders, for until they have aec- 
quired the most approved machines, the manufacturer will 
It is gratifying to know that a few con- 


in the business will require to bestir themselves. 


be unable to move. 
cerns have in the past built a limited number of such ma- 


chines and the machine structure and design are well in 
hand so that what is chiefly required is a great extension 
of this branch of textile machine building, following on 
which the designer and manufacturer will be enabled to de 
vote their skill and energy to the production of designs 
where bright and elegant colorings will attract the market 
and make the goods certain of a permanent demand. 


The Knit Goods Market. 


In the face of a rising market and a prospective spurt 
with a final disposition of the question upon which hinged 
either continued fighting or tangible action in the direction 
of peace, October was perhaps the deadest month of the 
year in the knit goods trade. 

This statement can be appreciated only by manufac- 
turers and traders in certain apparently overdone lines, 
low end cotton hosiery in particular, and to some extent 
including men’s and women’s mercerized. 

There has been and probably will continue keen inter- 
est in men’s heavy underwear for immediate delivery. 
Misses’ ribs are another much wanted line and there has 
been a strong market for women’s seamless silk stockings. 

In the main prices are holding firm, There have been 
exceptions to this, particularly with reference to less desir- 
able 176 needle socks, in which merchants, in some quar- 
ters, are betoming more exacting. 

Considering the interest in the fourth Liberty Loan 
which was everywhere manifest; doubt as to the outcome of 
Germany’s peace proposals; the widespread and disheart- 
ening effect of the influenza epidemic; and uncertainty as 
to cotton yarn prices with the November 16 revision, tho 
knit goods market has maintained an amazing degree of 
steadiness, notwithstanding the disposition of many buyers 
to await developments. 

A fundamental element in the market quiet has been 
certain government regulations, with more regulation in 
prospect, and the flooding of the primary market with 
“seconds” of government hosiery and underwear, which 
the government a few weeks ago turned back into civilian 
trade. 

There has been surprise in every quarter at the sud- 
den appearance of more wool socks than the market ap- 
pears ready to absorb at prices at which the goods are 
held. These, it is surmised, have been let loose by mills 
having government contracts, a per cent of which has been 
released for the civilian trade. The released goods were 
placed on the market unexpectedly and buyers at once un- 
dertook a bear movement in the expectation of reaping an 
unusual harvest. 

Socks of wool and cotton on the 330-50 basis were offer- 
ed at $4 a dozen, with jobbers hot eager to take. All- 
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worsted socks, government rejects, were turned down by 
buyers at 63 cents a pair, which is about 50 cents a dozen 
under the government price for firsts. 

Up to about the first of October there was a shortage of 
wool socks, and while the season is held to be well advanced 
for profitably marketing this class of goods, it is believed 
the present surplus will be taken over eventually by dis- 
tributors at figures above those which they are offering 'to- 
day. In the meantime the patience of holders is likely to 
be taxed. 

The Knit Goods Branch of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, it is officially stated, shortly will place contracts 
for 6,000,000 pairs of all-worsted half hose, “to make up 
deficiencies.” This announcement was made on the day 
that bids were opened for 3,000,000 pairs of wool gloves. 

Purchases to this extent carry the impression that 
there must be buying of considerable underwear for the 
army, and it is admitted in official quarters that orders ar 
to be placed. 

The situation as to wool therefor has not improved from 
the standpoint of the civilian trade, and it would appear 
to be a logical deduction that all the wool goods on the 
market will find an outlet satisfactory to holders. 

Then, too, must be considered the supplies required for 
the Red Cross, which concurrently with the announcement 
that there would be no wool this year for civilians, began 
buying seconds of wool underwear, and is in the market 
for almost all types of government rejects, for the Bel- 
gian and French refugees. 

Jobbers and department stores now realize that the 
market for underwear seconds has gotten beyond their ton- 
trol. Their buyers had been making ridiculously low offers 
to mills and looked forward to the substantial profits of 
the last two years, Garments for which the Government 
was paying $2.15 were going over retail counters at $3 
and even a dollar better. 

Several enterprising dealers advertised seconds by means 
of a drawing showing United States troops in action, with 
the inscription, “This underwear is good enough for them; 
it is good enough for you.” 

One or two mills having an accumulation of rejects are 
giving the Red Cross the preference, and this coming to 
the observation of one important department store quickly 
awakened a keener interest in the garments. 

Men’s heavy underwear for immediate delivery is one 
of the best and quickest assets in the knit goods market. 
A commission house representing several mills making flat 
goods has been offered business at practically open prices, 
for deliveries as late as January. Cotton ribs for men 
are in about the same category, one concern reporting that 
each day it is deelming as much business as would be re- 
garded a fair volume under normal conditions. 

But even in the few spots where there is real activity 
the outstanding question is, “What will be the effect of 
peace on present prices? ” 

Large jobbers and department store heads confess they 
are in a quandary. With much of Europe half naked and 
the tremendous demand for cotton that all look for as indi- 
eating higher prices, there are considerations other than 
demand. The human equation enters into the question. 

Some of the larger operators may anticipate lower 
prices and remain out of the market. The present ab- 
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sence of trading suggests that such a view is held. It is 


significant that manufacturers too are divided in opinion 
as to what the future has in store, for, yarn merchants 
report, there have been a few accepted cancellations of 
yarn contracts, and mill buyers are showing little interest 
in providing for possible requirements, 

Guesses as to the extent of business in the first few 
months following tangible peace preparations range from 
ight to heavy, with most factors predicting moderate buy- 
ing. There is practically a unanimity of opinion that there 
will be business enough to satisfy every well conducted 
mill making desirable goods. Furthermore, it is believed, 
the present quiet will, to a great extent, disappear so soon 
as the government begins placing contracts for more under 
wear. These contracts, it is felt, will call for a large per 
cent of the production up to the seeond quarter of 1919, 
so that jobbers will have to arrange for their supplies of 
heavy weight underwear between now and April for 1919 
deliveries. 

Necessarily there will be a shrinkage of production in 
mills which have been engaged on government work, for, 
it is pointed out, the output of civilian goods cannot be as 
large as the production of government standard garments, 
in which cut, material and finish are uniform and, therefor, 
consuming less time in the operation. 

Hosiery has been the principal laggard in knit goods 
lines. Mercerized—half hose and women’s—is not com- 
manding the attention that might be expected when the 
high prices of silks are considered. 

A sale of ladies’ 10 strand silk 21-inch boot, mercerized 
top, seamed, was made at $10.50. A similar line, but knit- 
ted with spring needles, is to be offered at $12. 

A mill’s line of full fashioned silks, 12 strand, for 
ladies, is quoted at $18, to jobbers. 

Silk half hose are among the slow movers, sales being 
made, however, at established prices. 

Cashmerette half hose with the G top are quoted at 
$1.90, and for the transfer top at $2.10. 

A well known line of ladies seamless mercerized which 
has been making a hit with a number of jobbers has yet 
to be priced for Spring. Buyers are eager for the open- 
ing, and from present interest, the line will be sold up in 
a short time. This is in strong contrast with the situation 
as to mercerized lines generally. 

Misses’ ribs are in short supply, but buyers balk at the 
price. A mill which hag planned its Spring campaign, al- 
though doubtful as to when its line will be opened, has 
named $3.25 as its price for combed peeler 28 ounce goods. 
Jobbers figure that the retailer will have to pay $4.50. A 
jobber undertaking to justify that price adds to mill cost 
five per cent to cover discount, earrying cost and freight, 
bringing the cost to the jobber up to $3.6714. To this he 
adds 15 per cent to cover the cost of doing business, making 
it appear that the gross cost is $4.23 per dozen, and he 
feels that on top of this his profit of 27 cents will be little 
enough. His anxiety is for the retailer, who will have to 
exact at least 50 cents a pair. 

High prices, and the question whether they have not 
reached the peak, are what are bothering the jobber who 
knows he ought to have the goods or provide for them 
now, and enter into the after-war problem. 

A study of the War Industries Board’s attitude on 
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latch needles and its reasons therefor cannot but force the 
conclusion that a situation favorable to the conservative 
operator is developing. 

A factor in the primary market who has gone into this 
phase exhaustively submits the following as his deductions: 

“First, the government, realizing that there is much un- 
certainty as to its future requirements for clothing, aims 
to bring about the eventual transition from war to peace 
with the least possible jolt to industry and commerce. 

“In line with this plan, it is purposed to reduce stocks 
to an irreducible minimum. No one has been compelled 
to go barefoot because of a scarcity of stockings, and there 
is underwear for everyone in need of shirts and drawers. 
This being the case it matters little to the civilian con- 
sumer whether knitting machinery idle for want of needles 
is set in operation or remains idle, 

“As at present advised, the government sees a need for 
more help in essential industry and, with idle machinery 
in civilian industry, there would be less difficulty in ob- 
taining that help without serious inconvenience to manu 
facturers. 

“The War Industries Board is more interested in ac- 
quiring help than in starting idle machinery not now ac- 
tually necessary to civilian welfare, and the lateh needle 
situation therefore probably will not show much improve- 
ment so long as war goes on and facilities must be main- 
tained for clothing an army up to as many millions of men 
as may be necessary to bring hostilities to a termination 
satisfactorily to the United States. 

“We therefore are looking for no increase in supplies of 
knit goods, and as searecity means high prices, there should 
be no material disturbance of the market if manufacturers 
and distributors will but keep cool.” 

It is pointed out by the person whose deductions are 
quoted that while the country is trying to get prepared for 
a peace basis, new machinery, duplicating machines that are 
idle, is being installed, so that eventually there will be an 
excess supply. This person looks upon the War Industries 
Board’s apparent passiveness in the matter of needle dis- 
tribution as a wise move for discouraging expansion at this 
time. : 

While the halting of excess production may lead to 
higher prices, it is beleived that it were better that the 
public endure a slight additional burden for a short time, 
than that there be such a sudden drop from inflated to nor- 
mal values as would precipitate a commercial panic. 

But the wisdom of some of the proposed conservation 
movements is seriously questioned. For illustration, the 
Priorities Board took action quite recently for curtailing 
the silk and allied industries 50 per cent. While it was 
intimated that silk knit goods would be included in the 
prohibition this was still in doubt at the last semi-officia 
reports. 

Some War Industries Board section heads are adverse to 
interference with the silk hosiery output. To reduce this 
by even one-half, it is held, would create a demand for 
fine-gauge cotton goods far in excess of needle capacity. 

Although, in the opinion of persons close to official 
authorities, there will be no disturbance of silk hosiery 
mills, two manufacturers have taken steps for directing 
60 per cent of their machines to cotton stocking produc- 
tion. This would bring them within the provision of th 
Priorities Board placing in Class 4 of the preference list 
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“all textile industries engaged principally in the manufac- 
ture of cotton or wool knit goods.” 

While waiting for regulations and yarn fixing, there is 
no little anxiety as to opening hosiery and underwear lines 
for spring, involving commitments for supplies, which 
may or may not undergo a decline. It is pointed out that 
burlaps, used extensively in baling knit goods for govern- 
ment deliveries, are selling, under government regulation, 
far under the prices of less than a month ago. At that 
tame sellers were restricting purchasers to anywhere from 
five to ten bales, at and around 25 cents. To-day 40-inch 8- 
ounce is to be had at 14 cents and 40-inch 1044-ounce ai 
161% cents in car lots, with a premium of about one-half 
cent per yard for smaller quantities. 

Stay binding, which not so long ago was commanding 
$1.40, may be had at $1.10, according to a leading mill 
buyer, and satteen seems to have dropped to 36 cents from 
42. 

For the present, some reputably careful mill executives 
hold, there should be extreme caution in buying supplies, 
and the selling of mill product should be on an ultra- 
conservative basis as to terms, deliveries and the repu 
tation of the buyer for taking what he purchases. 

The jobbing trade is inclined to hew as closely as pos- 
sible to the line of safety, and the fact that a number 
are in the market evidences a need for standard lines, in 
some of which there is a scarcity, with no promise of early 
relief unless the situation as to help and needles improve. 
Hence the market is pretty well balanced as to the unwil- 
lingness of mills to make commitments and merchants to 
obligate themselves for merchandise a few months hence. 

As to Spring openings, it might be well perhaps to 
defer them until the retailers have had a full taste of 
Fall business, It cannot be disputed that unseasonal 
weather, in the present situation particularly, would have 
an adverse trade effect. With a crisp winter budding and 
buying stimulated by cool days and nights during Autumn, 
the retail shops will find a need for more merchandise and 
their appetites for goods for next season will be whetted. 

As an index of what conditions have been in the average 
store, the showing made by a department store doing busi- 
ness of about a half million dollars a year possibly may be 
accepted as an approximately fair gauge. In this store the 
volume of business in September showed an increase of 
48 per cent in dollars in contrast with the corresponding 
month for 1917. The increase for the nine months to Oc- 
tober 1 was 55 per cent. Assuming that the increased sell- 
ing prices-are not more than 55 pér cent, this store’s busi- 
ness would be in as great volume as for the first nine 
months of last year. 

But conditions which were not contemplated in Sep- 
tember have arisen with a suddenness that cannot but set 
the cautious business executive to thinking new thoughts. 

How long will it take to demobilize the two million men 
sent overseas and what will be the governments require- 
ments for them pending their return from $36 a month 
employment to fields where earnings, as an average, will 
approximate three times that much? As consurfers in their 
original lines of work, will they draw as heavily on pro- 
duction as in the fighting days? These are questions that 
must enter into any attempt to estimate the immediate 


after-war trade conditions. 
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The Needle Situation. 





After conducting a partial canvass of the knitting mills 
of the United States the result discloses a greater scarcity 
of needles than is admitted by needle manufacturers, and 
tends to force the conelusion that the Hardware and Hand- 
tool Section of the War Industries Board has not been ac- 
curately informed as to supplies and the wants of manufae- 
turers. In a letter to manufacturers, under date Septem- 
ber 26, they were requested to deseribe conditions in their 
mills—the number of machines idle becduse of lack of 
needles, monthly requirements and the extent to which 
needle manufacturers and supplies houses were in arrears 
in deliveries. To date replies have been received from 22 
per cent of the mills to which the letter was sent. Among 
a few manufacturers, as disclosed in their letters, ques- 
tionnaires have become unpopular. This probably explains 
why there was not a more generous response to the inquiry, 
which was intended to shed light on the question whether 
there is or is not a seareity of latch needles, So far as the 
replies are concerned the question has been decided in the 
affirmative, by a very large majority. 

Perhaps the outstanding fact brought out in the corre- 
spondence is that Japan has been establishing a needle busi- 
ness in the United States that may give domestic manufac- 
turers more concern when fighting in Europe ceases than at 
present, making it appear probable that imports in the fu- 
ture will come from the Orient instead of Germany. While 
needle makers have asserted they could meet civilian re- 
quirements after taking care of government needs, it is 
shown that they are far short of doing so. Deliveries of 
needles against contracts placed by knitting manufac- 
turers from one to two years ago are in arrears by millions. 
Meanwhile, many knitting machines are idle and in num- 
bers of mills supplies of needles are so nearly exhausted 
that unless relief soon shall come still more machinery will 
not be in operation. 

The first thought of most manufacturers responding to 
the letter requesting information seems to have been the 
assumption that it was the intention to undertake to pro- 
cure needles for them. In their eagerness to make their 
wants known in the most impressive manner they neglected 
to supply the specific information asked for. Neverthe- 
less their letters plainly showed that the opinion of needle 
manufacturers to the contrary, there exists a very serious 
shortage, and the situation appears to be growing worse 
Probably 20 per cent of the machinery in hosiery mi'J3 is 
idle for want of needles. 

Twenty-five mills report conditions fairly satisfactory, 
most of these reporting no idle machinery. These, how- 
ever, are mainly underwear mills and those engaged in mak- 
ing full fashioned hosiery. Some of these mills are re- 
ceiving all the needles required. Sixty-nine mills report 
an aggregate of 1840 machines idle waiting for needles. 
Their monthly requirements and arrearages of delivery run 
into the millions, 

Tn letters from some of the manufacturers the thought 
is expressed that needle distribution has not been strictly 
along lines ealeulated to carry the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Brokers are reported able to supply need- 
les when manufacturers say none are to be had, and the 
question arises, where do the brokers get their supplies? 
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One mill executive harbors the suspicion that needles are 
priced unnecessarily high. He writes: 

“We are centainly glad to note your interest in the needle 
situation in behalf of knit goods manufacturers. It seems 
to us it is time for hosiery manufacturers to take concerted 
action. The writer has been seriously thinking of acting 
individually, but was uncertain as to whether to proceed 
through the manufacturers of needles, our senators and 
congressman, or the War Industries Board. 

“Have you observed that since the needle manufacturers 
have been placed practically under the War Industries 
Board the price of needles has steadily advanced? Would 
you presume since the needles manufacturers have gotten 
together they have been able to handle the situation better 
(from their viewpoint)? We have been almost afraid to 
say anything antagonistic, lest the needle makers shut off 
our supplies. 

“Have you figured that $60.00 per thousand for needles 
means $120,000 per ton for steel? The price of one type of 
needle was advanced on September 23 to $60.00 from $45.75. 
At the latter price it figured $91,500 per ton for steel. The 
new price shows an increase of $28,500 per ton for the steel. 
Have materials and labor advanced so much? What is 
behind it all? 

“We have been treated very nicely on some needles, yet 
we have 40 knitting machines idle.” 

This example is but a sample and a few quotations from 


others indicate the general trend: 

“In one of our branch plants we have 20 idle machines 
out of the total of 60. We think the exportation of needles 
should be discontinued. And we believe that if there is a 
possible chance to import needles from Japan or elsewhere 
thejr importation ought to be encouraged. 

“To be exact, seven-sixteenths of our ribbers have been 
idle from 30 to 60 days because we had no needles for 
them.” 

(From a Georgia mill.) “There is no doubt that 25 per 
cent of the machinery of mills in this section are closed 
down on account of the shortage of needles. We know of a 
mill on government work that finds it difficult to obtain 
needles of any kind. Unless steps are taken to relieve the 
shortage a great many of us will be forced to shut down.” 

“We are practically out of needles. Could you tell us 
where we could get some?” 

“We have 25 ribbers down for want of needles. We 
should have 5000 monthly. Needle supply houses are 30,000 
in arrears on orders.” 

“We have 40 machines idle on account of needles. I 
hope the War Department will see the justice of permitting 
imports of needles.” 

“We have 30 machines idle; we require 11,000 needles 
a month.” 

“Fifty of our machines are idle. They would require 
2000 needles per month.” 

“Twenty-five per cent of our plant is closed down for 
want of needles.” 

“For three months we have been trying to get needles 
from the manufacturer of the ribber machines which we 
use. He writes us that he cannot get a supply from the 
needle makers. We have been able to pick up a few among 
the jobbers, but these have been of inferior quality.” 

“We are shutting down one machine at a time to keep 
other machines running.” 

“From 10 to 20 per cent of our machines are idle and 
have been for the last six months owing to the needle situ- 
ation. There is due us 25,000 needles against old orders.” 

“We have tried to obtain needles from every needle man- 
ufacturer in the United States offering to pay cash and a 
premium. The needles manufacturers tell us they are 
over sold and can accept no orders. We had to place an 
order for Japanese needles, but are informed by the agent 
that took our order that the Government has placed an em- 
bargo on imported needles.” , 

“We have 200 idle machines. The needle manufac- 
turers are not filling our orders, being at least 100,000 in 
arrears.” 

“We have 82 machines idle for lack of needles; would 
require 5,000 monthly to keep in operation. Needle manu- 
facturers are filling our orders up to about 30 per cent.” 


There are many others from whom we might quote, but 
the burden of complaint is the same. It is a trite but 
true saying that “none are so blind as those who will not 


see,” 
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Machinery 


cf every kind for 
every purpose 


Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very 
latest attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 


Body Machines 


Sleevers, Etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, 





! Manufacturers of 


Circular 
Rib 
Knitting 
Machinery 


Write 
for, 
Catalog 


Toques, etc. 


Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples : 


213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


) AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Hunting Park Ave. & Marshall Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROMPT SERVICE——R GHT PRICES 
1815 E. Boston Avenue, Philade pa | 


| The Tape Belt For 
YORK, PA. | | Universal Winders 


We have perfected a cotton tape belt for driving 
Universal Winders. Also one for Camless Winders. 


Manufacturers of We urge all users of these machines to write us for 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


because exhaustive tests have satisfied us of its 
Cylinders and Dials — 


real me 


Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


The Bennettsville Hosiery Mill, of Bennettsville, S. C., 
previous mention of which has been made in these col- 
umns has a capital stock of $50,000 already subscribed and 
the machinery is already on the way. J. L. Swinson of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., has been engaged as superintendent. 

The Eureka Hosiery Mills at Lowell, N. C., have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

It is reported that the Robinson Mfg. Co., of Char- 
lotte, N. C., may be taken over in the near future and 
operated under the management of Sloan Robinson and 
John Rankin, both well known North Carolina textile men. 

Contract has been awarded by William F. Taubel, Inc., 
Riverside, N. J., manufacturer of hosiery, for the con- 
struction of a new one-story addition to its plant, about 
30 x 90 feet, to cost $12,000. Hugh B. Miller, Edgewater 
Park, N. J., is the contractor. 

The Banner Cotton Mills Company, New York, has 
filed articles of incorporation with a eapital of $20,000 to 
S. Siegel, O. Schein, and 
M. C. Miller, 412 Sixth Avenue, are the incorporators. 

The Taunton Knitting Company, 97 Igell Street, Taun- 
ton, Mass:, has recently commenced the construction of a 
new one-story boiler house addition to its plant, to pro- 
vide for inereased operations. Franklin D, Williams, 50 
Weir Street, Taunton, is the building contractor. 

The New Fabrice Cloth Mills, Oswego, N. Y., have filed 
notice of an increase in their capitalization from $75,000 
to $100,000, to provide for business extensions. 

The Atlas Underwear Company, Piqua, O., is said to 
be considering plans for the construction of a large new 
addition to its plant at Richmond, Ind., to provide for 
increased capacity. The plant specializes in the produc- 
tion of men’s and women’s ribbed underwear. A. J. Har- 
wood is local manager. 


manufacture cotton goods, ete. 


The Penn Hosiery Company, Reading, Pa., has filed 
notice of an increase in its capital from $6,000 to $20,000, 
to provide for expansion. 

The Perry Knitting Company, Water Street, Perry, 
N. Y., manufacturers of knit underwear, has recently 
broken ground for the construction of a new two-story ad- 
ministration building addition at its plant. 

Contract has recently been awarded by the S. Rosenau 
Company, Darien and Noble Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of braids, ete., for the construction of a new 
one-story brick and reinforeed-concrete factory building, 
‘out 25 x 60 feet, to provide for increased operations. W. 
O. Springer, 1624 Latimer Street, Philadelphia, is~the 
building contractor. 

Notice has recently been filed by the Sunshine Knitting 
Mills, Ine., 12 West Twenty-first Street, New York, of an 
inerease in its capitalization from $10,000 to $75,000, for 
proposed expansion. 

The New York Hosiery Works, Ine., New York, has 
been incorporated with a eapital of $50,000 to engage in 
the manufacture of hosiery and knit goods. Edward C. 
Kennedy, F. Lacks, and M. Mattel, all of New York, are 
the ineorporators. 

The Rockland Hosiery Mills, Kensington and Alle- 
gheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., have awarded a contract 
for the construction of a new one-story brick addition to 
their plant. 

The F. Y. Kitzmiller Company, Reading, Pa., manu- 
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facturer of hosiery, is arranging for the erection of a new 


local plant, to provide for increased capacity. The com- 
pany operates plants at Bally, Bechtelsville, and Reading. 

Plans have been filed by the Pyramid Knitting Mills, 
92 Hart Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for alterations and im- 
provements in its plant on Fulton street. 

The Bob & Baskind Shirt Company, Allentown, Pa., 
operating plants in Tamaqua, St. Clair, and Mahonoy 
City, is planning for the establishment ef a new branch 
mill in the Summit Inn Building, Summit Hill, to provide 
for inereased capacity. 

The Novelty Knitting Company, Cohoes, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of knit goods, has increased its capital from $50,- 
000 to $200,000, to provide for business extensions. 

The Weona Knitting Mill, operating a plant at Dan- 
ville, Pa., has filed articles of incorporation with a capital 
of $15,000. The company specializes in the production 
of cotton seamless half hosiery. J. H. 
Clark G. Kern, manager, and T, J. MeDermott, are the in- 


Kern, treasurer, 
coporators. 
A Conference on After-War Trade. 


(Continued from page 12.) 

(4) The storage within the United States of goods 
which have been actually sold, provided the ac- 
ceptor of the bill is secured by the pledge of such 
goods. 

TRADE ACCEPTANCE, 

“A bill of exchange, within the meaning of this regula- 
tion, is defined as an unconditional order in writing, ad- 
dressed by one person to another, other than a banker, 
signed by the person giving it, requiring the person to 
whom it is addressed, to pay, in the United States, at a 
fixed or a determinable future time, a sum certain in dol- 
lars to the order of a specified person and a Trade Ac- 
ceptance is defined as a bill of exchange drawn by the seller 
on the purchaser of goods sold, and accepted by such pur- 
chaser. 

“To be eligible for purchase the bill must have arisen 
out of an actual commercial transaction, domestic or for- 
eign; that is, it must be a bill which has been issued or 
drawn for agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes 
or the proceeds of which have been used or are to be used 
for the purpose of producing, purchasing, carrying or mar- 
keting goods in one or more of the steps of the process of 
production, manufacture, cr distribution. It muct Lave a 
maturity at time of purchase of not more than ninety days, 
exclusive of days of grace. 

“After the present war is over the Federal Reserve 
Board will probably take up the matter of the establish- 
ment of branch agencies throughout Europe and then each 
Federal Reserve Bank will have a foreign exchange de- 
partment in its bank with which the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System may deal directly and thus elim- 
inate any unnecessary expense or profit, for the Federal 
Reserve System does not take into consideration the ques- 
tion of profit in fixing its interest or exchange charges.” 

The outstanding feature of the final session was the 
adoption of resolutions presented by a committee of which 
M. B. Wellborn was chairman. The other members of the 


resolutions*ommittee were M. R. Wilkinson, Atlanta; John 
D. Baker, Jacksonville, Fla.; E. A. 


Cutts, Savannah, Ga.; 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood and Cutch Extracts 


Acetate of Chrome 


PARSONS & BARR Providence, R. l.- cane dela 


Southern Agents 





These Are the Tools Supplied With the 
SIGNODE SYSTEM 


The Signode System consists of encircling bales in the press with 
Special Signode Strap, drawing the strap very tight and sealing by 
crimping the overlapping ends of the strap within a metal sleeve called 
a Signode This System saves considerable time over any other 
method of applying strap to bales, and on account of the —— 
| x strength of Special Signode Strapping requires less weight of meta 
Stretching per bale than rane types of strap. Some considerable saving in labor 
Tool i is also possible, making the capacity of a press greater per day in 
' number of bales than by other methods. 

One of the greatest advantages of the Signode System 

in connection with textile materials to be exported is the 

— i) possibility. by stretching up the straps tightly and sealing 

ame them, of eliminating any rebound in the bale. With 


cargo space valued at $2.50 to $4.00 per cubic foot it is 

possible to save $3.00 to $15.00 per bale by using the 

Signode System over the use of any method of strapping the bales (either 
with metal strap or rope) which will permit of this rebound. Write for full 
information. 


SIGNODE SYSTEM. Inc., 108 West Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


143 Liberty St. 49 Federal St. 10 Tift St. 1001 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 











The Bradley Stencil Ma- In universal use by 
chine makes Stencils in thousands of - ear 4 7 %G B h 
half a minute at redu ed ifacturers and s - he S55 : Pe % 

Bradley 22sicen [Ss " , % Better than 
ee ee : es ever from 


Stencil YOUR Standpoint 





SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the “1912 Cloth 
and Winding Ma- 


te its value te YOU. 


Machine ; > Cutting, Folding 
c pa chine which add at least 50 per cent 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
35c or $3.50 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 


PII IIIA IAAAAAAAAA ASA A AION 


*SOAPALITE 
SAVES 


SOAP 


Fall particulars on inquiry of 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
Lockport, N. Y, : 
OO 3h 


Ot te tee 
JO IIA tt FORE 


OK 


It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

4 saves time, labor, machines and 
jo 


YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to more and greater profits, 
THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
When in need of special machinery, write us. 


J. A. 


~ The First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect a Wiggins 
card, and you produce a first 
impression that commands re- 
pectful attention. 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


are engaged with such skill and care that each card carries with it 
the distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and ob- 
serve their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their be- 
ing encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Established 1857. 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1104 So. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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John H. Cowan, Wilmington, N. C.; S. G. MeLendon, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Walter G. Cooper, Atlanta; J. D. Woodside, 
Greenville, 8. C.; J. E. Annis, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Thom- 
as E. Southgate, Norfolk, Va.; Edward A. Kimball, Geor- 
gia Manufacturers’ association, Atlanta; Jos, D. Skinner, 
St. Marys, Ga.; W. B. Royster, Southern Commercial See- 
retaries’ association, Griffin, Ga.; J. A. Bywater, Louisville, 
Ky. 
The resolutions were as follows: 


Whereas, the Southern Commercial Congress called the 
conference held in Atlanta, Ga.. October 22, 1918, for the 
purpose of framing a constructive program for the south, 
and 

Whereas, the conference is to convey its recommenda- 
tions to the Southern Commercial Congress to be assembled 
in the city of Baltimore, December 8 to 12, for the purpose 
of consideration and further presentation to the authorities ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the conference déclares itself as follows: 

First: That the rate system of railways be so adjusted 
that the southern ports and the producing districts of the 
south shall nave the advantages in transportation to whicn 
they are entitled by reason of their resources, their water 
courses, their coast line and their geographical locations. 

Second: Realizing the vital necessity of inland water- 
way traffic, coastwise and river, both in times of war and 
peace, and also realizing as a means of cheap traffic and as 
a developer of interior points, so as to promote agricultural 
and industrial expansion, and as a way for developing for- 
eign trade of the United States, this conference approves 
the extension cf the Intercoastal canal, which now runs 
south to Beaufort, N. C., and earnestly urges on Congress an 
immediate appropriation sufficient to continue this inland 
waterway from Beaufort, N. C., to its objective in Florida, 
including the construction of the proposed St. Marys and 
St. Marks canal, connecting the Atlantic ocean with the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Third: That the conference approves a liberal appro- 
priation by states and by the federal government for build- 
ing and maintaining highways for governmental, agricul- 
tural and industrial purposes. : 

Fourth: That the conference favors an equitable dis- 
tribution of the merchant marine which has been and will 
be constructed by the United States government in estab- 
lishing trade routes from the south atlantic and gulf ports 
to the markets of the world. 

Fifth: That the conference favors the establishment of 
branch banks by Federal Reserve banks in foreign countries 
and urges the Southern Commercial Congress to acquaint 
the public with the facilities furnished by the Federal Re- 
serve system for banking purposes for import and export 
trade direct through Southern ports and urge all state 
banks that are eligible, to become members of the Federal 
Reserve system: 

Sixth: That the conference urges the people of the 
South to take full advantage of their varied resources, am- 
ple water power and climatic advantages to develop diversi- 
fied industry which will turn raw material into manufac- 
tured products for home use as well as for export, and that 
the manufacturers of the South be advised of the advan- 
tages to be gained under the operation of the Webb law. 

Seventh: That the conference favors the designation 
“Made in U. S. A.” in plain type form to be used by all 
manufacturers of the southern states. 

Eighth: That the conference favors greater co-oper- 
ation between the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce and the commercial departments of the colleges and 
universities of the south with a view to further promoting 
interest and training men and women for the foreign fields 
in connection with the activities of the bureau. 

Ninth: The conference favors the plan proposed by Sec- 
retary Lane of placing soldiers returning from the war. on 
unoccupied agricultural lands of the country and attention 
is called to the natural resources, climatic conditions and 
vast acreage of such land in the southern states. 

Tenth: The conference favors the establishment of dis- 
trict offices and co-operative offices of the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce in the southern cities and 
urges the Southern Commercial Congress to bring this mat- 
ter formally to the attention of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Eleventh: The conference commends the action of the 
state department in concluding a treaty with the republic 
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of Uruguay as. to commercial travelers and regards this 
as an ideal treaty to be followed in the case of all Latin 
America and Far Eastern countries. 

Twelfth: That the Southern Commercial Congress make 
a complete survey of the South as to return cargoes, with 
a view of establishing shipping lines from ports of the 
South. This statement to be submitted to the tenth con- 
vention, meeting in Baltimore in December. 


Fourth National Chemical Show. 


(Continued from page 14.) 

The Tolhurst Machine Works of Troy, N. Y., the well 
known manufacturers of textile hydro-extractors, had an 
interesting exhibit of centrifugal extractors for the chem- 
ical trade. The exhibit was in charge of Wilmer C. Dut- 
ton, the manager of sales, and R. K. Cheney. T. A. Bry- 
son, the chief engineer of the company and John S. Gage, 
the manager of the Chicago office were also visitors at the 
exhibit. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Mnufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburg, Pa., showed a large line of electrical equip- 
ment especially adaptable to the chemical industry, A 
service flag hung in the booth showed that 6,108 employees 
of the company were in the service, and on this flag were 
11 gold stars. J. A. Bowser was in charge of the exhibit. 

Zavon, Ine., 413 Baltie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., were 
giving practical demonstrations of this new textile solvent. 
The special function of Zavon in the kier is to dissolve the 
cotton wax and maintain it constantly in solution during 
the after washing of the goods. Zavon has a specifie sol- 
vent action on the wax which is said to be maintained by no 
other material in practical use, and a better and more even 
bleach is thus obtained in the subsequent treatment of the 
goods, The charge of caustic can also he reduced in the 
presence of Zavon and the goods are more speedily washed 
free of all chemicals. As an assistant in kier-boiling it has 
demonstrated its efficiency in preventing the formation of 
kier-stains, which aré a fruitful source of loss in time, labor 
and money. The advantages of Zavon are as conspicuous 
in the open kettle boil as in the kier. The marked econo- 
mies are due to the high solvent and emulsifying power of 
the product. Oilstains—the bane of the hosiery and knit- 
goods trade—cease to exist and open kettle practice is ren- 
dered as good on such work as kier boiling. In all the pro- 
cesses demanding a preparation of the cotton fiber from 
such after treatment, as mercerizing, dyeing, desizing, the 
use of Zavon is specially recommended. It is said to have 
virtues possessed by neither soap nor soluble oil, and relies 
not only on an emulsifying or general detergent action on 
the waxes and oil-bound dirt, but is possessed of a true 
solubilizing power. Charles S. Sawyer was in charge and 
was kept busy demonstrating and explaining this product 


and its uses. 


Restrictive Clauses in Government Contracts. 


(Continued from page 24.) 


clearly enunciated in the United States Supreme Court de- 
cision recently announced and not the working or not work- 
ing of young people. 

Furthermore, the discriminatory feature of the re- 
quirement might be advanced, which would hamper mills on 
government work and not touch those on civilian business 
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or those on indirect government work, which, in the light 
of the general shortage already existing and the impractic- 
ability of doing this when mills are both on civilian as well 
as government work, is most vital. 

There is no reason why mills should not continue to 
submit bids, should they desire the work, for government 
material through their regular channels, giving all the 
facts as to prices acceptable, terms, deliveries, ete., -but 
with the proviso that such bid is conditioned on the clauses 
entitled “laws and restrictions relative to labor” and “ad- 
-justment of labor disputes” being eliminated. The pur- 
chasing departments of the government could not give con- 
tracts without these clauses appearing, but they could 
issue mandatory orders and thus the mills would get the 
work and the government would obtain the goods desired. 

Lancashire Notes. 
(Continued from page 20.) 

The strikers’ view of the matter may be stated as fol- 
lows: “that for workmer. to have to postpone a claim for 
increased pay for three months is a serious matter; that 
there is no difference in priciple between paying for unem- 
ployment under the rota system (which was the practice 
of the Control Board) and paying for the time lost during 
short working weeks; and that the spinning trade is admit- 
tedly in a very flourishing condition and could well afford 
to pay the necessary levies to provide the subsidy desired, 
even supposing that the present levies are not sufficient 
for the purpose, which is doubtful. 

The Prime Minister, who is lying ill at Manchester, has 
written to the Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation urging 
a return to work and the reference of the dispute to a gov- 
ernment tribunal which would then be immediately set up. 
Important war work is being delayed. 

All the spinners are out and together with the piecers 
and creelers thrown idle as a consequence, number 50,000. 

That the strike should oceur at the present moment cre- 
ates rather an ironical situation, for at the time of writing 
the Government has made a bigger allotment of shipping 
for cotton for the current month, The allowance is 40,000 
tons, an increase of 10,000 on August and more than double 
the allotment of May last, which was only 15,000. The 
40,000 will allow of the conveyance of about 160,000 bales, 
which would just keep the present reduced amount of ma- 
chinery going for a month. If this amount of shipping is 
not maintained production will again have to be reduced. 

Commenting on the place of the Cotton Control Board 
after the war (the Government has decided, it may be re- 
membered, that it shall remain in being as an advisory 
council) the “Textile Mereury” says: “There needs to be 
a broader view taken with regard to the advancement of 
the industry for all concerned as against the forces of for- 
eign competition. Even if the Control Board has to work 
in conjunction with the Board of Trade, it is essential that 
it should be of a thoroughly practical character, so that if 
there is to be any Government association with the trade, 
practical men ean be appointed in connection with its in- 
terests. Unfortunately this has not been the case with re- 
spect to appointments under Government control during 
the War. To what extent political influence has had to do 
with this we are not quite sure. But government representa- 
tives have been sent to the mills of Lancashire whose or- 
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ders and knoweldge have created more amazement than ad- 
miration.” 

At Chadderton, near Oldham, recently a spinning com- 
pany had imposed upon it fines amounting in the aggregate 
to £1,600 The penalties were for running spindles in excess 
of the limit without having obtained a license from the Con- 
trol Board. The Chairman of the magistrates said that in 
the next case where such an offense had deliberately been 
committed, those responsible would be sent to prison. 

The various associations of textile managers—there are 
a considerable number in Lancashire and Yorkshire—have 
united in a federation. The associations have an eye on the 
fact that in matters of education, research and reconstruc- 
tion problems generally, the Government will be more con- 
cerned with industry in the future than in the past. 

The seattered associations being united in a federation 
will make it easier for men to get the ear of the Govern- 
ment. The rules of the federation lay down that the fed- 
eration shall take no part in disputes between employers 
and employees. 


Notes About Men You Know. 


W. E. Forp has changed from overseer of spinning at 
Central Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., to overseer spinning, spool- 
ing and winding at Hamilton-Carhartt Mills, Mobile, Ala. 

Rosert Topping has been appointed superintendent of 
the Bronx Co., 177th street and Bronx river, New York. 
Mr. Topping was formerly employed with the Waldrich 
Bleachery, Ine., Delawanna, N. J. 

R. W. Atkins has resigned his position with the Jack- 
son Fibre Co., at Bemis, Tenn., to return to his former posi- 
tion in the carding department with the Merrimack Mfg. 
Co., at Huntsville, Ala. 

E. W. Parpvue has resigned his position as fixer at the 
Meadowland Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., and has accepted 
a position as boss knitter with the Harriman Hosiery Mills 
at Harriman, Tenn. 

T. A. Surpp, general superintendent of the Fountain 
Cotton Mills and Hart Cotton Mills at Tarboro, N. C., who 
died during the past month was located for many years ‘at 
Tifton, Ga., but for the past two years had been at Tarboro 
and was very highly regarded by every one connected with 
the mill. 

Water M. McDona pb, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Fulton Supply Company and one of the mos! 
prominent young business men of Atlanta, occurred at 
Dothan, Ala., during the past month from bronchial pneu- 
monia following an attack of Spanish influenza, The re- 
mains were escorted from the railroad station upon ar- 
rival in Atlanta by the board of directors of the Atlanta 
Rotary Club, of which Mr. MeDonald was second vice- 
president. 

Mr. MeDonald was stricken with influenza while acting 
as manager of one of the war relie trains touring the Sixth 
federal reserve district for the Fourth Liberty Loan. The 
train under his direction had seored remarkable successes 
in every community and his work had received the approval 
of all leaders in the loan work. He left the train at 
Dothan and was sent to a hospital there, his case rapidly 
developing serious complications which in a week’s time re- 
sulted in his death. 
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IT IS TIME TO 
THINK ABOUT 


A tight roof on home and barn for the 
coming winter, 


CORTRIGHT 
METAL SHINGLES 


Give permanent protection against the 
elements—and they're fire-proof. We 
have stock on hand and can make prompt 
shipment of all styles—Red Painted Tin, 
Green Painted Tin, Galvanized Tight Coat 
and Galvanized Tin, 

Act now while weather conditions are 





favorable. 
CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 








We make a complete line of Power Transmitting Machin- 
ery, Shafting, Rope Transmission, Machine Moulded 
and Cut Iron and Steel Gears for heavy service. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











TRADE -MARK 
REGISTERED 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


are carried in stock. We can ship up to six car 
! loads upon receipt of your order. 
| Catalogue No. 21 describing full line of Roving 
/ Cans, Warehouse Cars and other receptacles sent 
on request. 


Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 
New England Agentse—The i i Co., Inc., 185 Devonshire 


8t., Mass. 
Southern Branch—308 — Semste, Govenviie, 8. C. 






Do you desire your employes to breathe Pure Air? 


UPLEX 
CONE FANS 


have been designed to pro- 
duce any pressure required 
in any plenum or exhaust 
system, the disc fan not 
being effective in many 
such installations. 

Duplex Cone Fans are 
preferable to the common- 
ly used centrifugal or en- 
closed blower fans, be- 
cause of the small space 
required, and also the 
small initial and power 
maintenance cost. 

Want Particulars? Ask them of 


HOWARD & MORSE 
45 Fulton St., New York 
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Power Transmitting Machinery 
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“Center Slung’’ 


(Patents Allowed) 
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TOLHURST 
Link Type 


EXTRACTORS 










e ‘‘Center Slung’’ case is 
a new (patent allowed) feature 
which eliminates the many dif- 
ficulties formerly encountered 
in the oscillating case type of 
extractor. 


Basket 48’’ to 60’’ Diameter 


Accessible open top. Under- 
driven. Patent adjustable 
idlers. Roller bearings lubri- 
eated with grease. 






























Tolhurst Machine Works, 


Established 1852. TROY, N. Y. 
New York Office, 111 Broadway. 
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Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 


Acme Gummed Products Co 


Lecme Steel Goods Co... 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Co 


American Audit Co 


American Crayon Co 


American Dock Co 


American Kron 


American Laundry 


American 


American Pulley Co 


American Supply Co 
American 
Ine 


American Vulcanized 


Amory, Browne & Co 


Anchor Post Iron 


Arabol Mfg. Co 


Cotton Mills 


Ine 


Arlington 
Arrow Mills, 


Atlanta 
cil Works 


Barber-Colman Co 
Barber Mfg. Cx 

Barrett Co., The 
Bayer Co., Inc., The 
Beer, H. & B 
Bird-Wilcox Co 
& Lane 
Boston Economy 


Bound Brook Oil-less 
Co 


Bosson 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 


& Co., Ltd 


Co, H 


Bridge 
Brinton 
Butterworth & Sons 
Ww 


Carrier Eng. Corp 
Carter Electric Co 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co 


Cement Products Co 
Products 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. © 


Cocker Machine & 


Certain-teed 


Collins, J. D 
Commercial Acetylene 
Co 
Cordley & Hayes 
Products Refining 


Metal 


Corn 
Cortright Roofing 
Cowan Truck Co 
Oresson-Morris Co 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works 


Cydlione Fence 


Seale Co 


Machine Co., H 


Works 


Rubber Stamp & 


Mchry. C 


Textile Banding 


Fibre 


29-R 
191 
. 182 

46 
194 


Lamp Division 38 


Bearing 


Dav 


Ss) 


CO 


d 


orp 


C< 


Loom 


24 
58 


COTTON 


Davis, Roger W. 


Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co.196 


Detroit Graphite Co 35 


Diamond States Fibre Co. .... 16 


Dicks, David Co., Ine. 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


Co. 


Douglas 
Draper Corporation 
Dufur & Co. 


de 


Pont Nemours 


E. I 


Du 


Economy Baler Co 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co..... 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co.....199 


Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Emmons Loom Harness Co.. 


Erdle Perforating Co 


Essex Aniline Works, Inc 


Faweett, Hughes 


Feaga Co., The Gaylor W 


Federal Motor Truck Co 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 41 


Felton Brush Co., D. D a4 


Felton & Sons, S. A 


Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co 


Firsching, J A 


Fletcher Works 


Garland Mfg. Co 


General Electric Co 


General Machine Works 
Godrich Co., B. F 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Chemical Co 
Mfg. Co 
Wm . 

30 and 31 


...183 


Grasselli 
& Knight 
Tank Works, 


Graton 
Graver 
Gray Mfg. Co 
48 
.173 
194 
44 
.179 
.179 
.177 
.180 


Hemphill Mfge Co 
Hoffman, J 
Hollagd Aniline Co 
Bleach & Dye 


Marquette 


Leon 
Home Works 
Hotel 
Hotel 
Hotel 


Hotel 


Martinique 
Sinton 
Tuller 


Howard & Bullough 
Machine Co 


& Morse 
Co., 0. W. 20 
Roller Ce... 


American 
31-R 
169 
and 171 
25 


Howard 
Hunt Inc., 


Hyatt Bearing 


Jordan Mfg. Co 


Kellogg & Co., E. 


Starch Co. 


Keever 


Keystone Fibre Co 


Lane & Bro., W. T. 


Lauten Co., Prince 


Leatheroid Sales Co. 


Leigh & Butler 


Lewis, John D 


Lincoln Electric 


Link-Belt Co. 


Lombard Iron Works 


Lunkenheimer Co. 


Lupton’s Sons, David 


Macrodi Fibre Co... 


Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp 194 


MeMeekan Mfg. Co David. .183 


Merrow Machine Uo. s32%. ee 


Metz & Oo., H. A. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co 

Morse Chain Co. 


Myrtle Mills, Ine. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring 


Co 


National Aniline & Chemical 
Co 

New Departure Mfg. Co 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc.34-R 


New York Blower 


New York & New Jersey Lub- 
ricant Co. 24 


56 


Nye & Tredick Co 


Odell Mfg Co. 


Oxweld Acetylene 


Palmer Co., E. I 


Parkdale Mills, Ine 


Parks-Cramer Co 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 

Pearson, Jos. Ty 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 40 
..199 

-..-198 


Steel 


Phila 


Phila. Textile Mchry Co. 


Drying Mchry Co 
Pittsburgh Des Moines 


Pyrene Mfg. 


Reliance Machine Works... .46-R 
Rogers Fibre Oo. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., OC. 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. 


Schaum & Uhlinger 


Schofield Co., Wm. 


Schofield Sons, J. 8S. 
Scott & Williams, 
Seeger-Walraven Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co. ........ 
Shambow Shuttle Co 
Scherwin-Williams Oo. 


Signode System, Ince. 


Smith Color Co., J. R. 


Smith & Furbush Mch. 


Snow & Co., E. W. 


Sonneborn Sons, Ince., L.... 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. 12 
Standard Fibre C 


Stafford Co., The 


Swan & Finch Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Textile Finishing Mch, 
Thomas Co., F. H. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


Toomey, Frank, Ine. 
Transmission Ball Bearing 
United Chemical Products Corp.190 


Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos 


Wadsworth 
Ine 


Want Ads 


Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co.. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Westinghous Lamp Co. 

White Company 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Whiton Machine Co., D. E. 

Wiggins Co., John B. 

Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. 

Williams Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Woodward, Baldwin & C. 


Zavon, Inc. 
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ARABOL GUM G. 








Attracts Moisture and Softens the Yarn. 


Retains the Moisture, Making the Yarn More Pliable. 
Adds Strength and Elasticity. 

Boils Thin; Thereby Penetrating the Yarns. 

Opens the Yarn, Preventing Break-Backs. 


Lays the Fibre. 


Trial Orders Shipped on Approval—Especially Valuable-in Hot Dry Weather 


ARABOL MFG. CO, 100 William Street, New York 


Southern Sales Agent, CAMERON McRAE, CONCORD, N. C. 
Representative, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee: Guy L. Melchor, Atlanta, Ga. 
Representative, South Carolina: R. P. Gibson, Greenville, S. C. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CoO., 


Philadelphia 


Specialists in machinery for working all kinds of waste products. Machinery for coarse waste 
yarns, mop yarns, rope; for shoddies, for wiping waste; for re-woven jute bagging, etc. 


Elevated Steel Tanks 


For Sprinkler or Industrial Service 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 
USE STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Write for Catalog No. 7. 


PITTSBURG-DESMO 1 STEEL COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 820 Ourry Bldg. New York 
City, 80 Church St. Dallas, Tex., 1250 Praetor- 
ian Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 32 8. Dearborn St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 360 Rialto Bldg. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 959 Munsey Bldg. 


Des Moines Bridge & Iron Co., 
810 Tuttle St., Des Moines, Ia. 
Shops: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Des Moines, Iowa 
Canadian—Chatham, Ont. 


A Life Saver 


There will be no casualties in a mill 
fire if the building is equipped with this 
most logical fire escape. If fire should 
break out in your mill, the law of gravity 
would save every one of your employes by 
means of the 


Spiral Fire Escape 


which obviates panic and injuries caused 
by ladder escapes, etc. The employees 
simply slide down the smooth runway 
into safety. 

Is the price of safety too high and the 
lives of your employees too cheap to war- 
rant investing in this best-of-all fire 
escape. May we quote you prices? Write 
today. 


J. D. COLLINS 


926 Grant Bldg, ATLANTA, GA, 


FELTING OUTFIT 


for making batts or felts for mattresses 
ot comfortables. 


We build complete outfits of machinery 
for all kinds of felts. 


Send for Catalogue S-15 


The Hunt Tension Adjusting Coupling 


controls the stretch of ropes on the English system rope 
drive. 


Hunt Coupling ready for use. 
You simply twist this coupling which twists up the 
strands of the rope. An internal lock in the coupling 
holds the rope to the shorter length. 
Write for descriptive Catalog W-15-1. 


C. W. HUNT CoO., Inc., 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y., U. S.A. 


CONSTANT HUMIDITY BY CARRIER SYSTEM 


A Carrier System of Humidifying, Ventilating and Cooling always keeps 
humidity at the desired constant and different humidities may be maintained 
in the different rooms, 
Thus regain is always 
the same and not 
only do you ben- 
efit by always hav- 
ing the proper amount 
of moisture in the 
goods you sell, but 
your customers are as- 
sured of* fabrics of 
aniformly high grade. 


Let Carrier Tertile 
Mill Engineers investi- 
gate your ccnditions 
and tell you how soon 
a system will pay for 
itself. Our guarantees 
are absolute—no money 
till we fulfill them. 


39 Cortiandt Street, NEW YORK 
Iphia Buffalo 
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Buyers Index 


Accident Cabinets. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 


Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


Acetylene Gas. 


Bird-Wilcox Co. 


Commercial Acetylene Suppl~ 


Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants.) 


Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chslmers Mfg. Oo. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Alkalies. 
See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Anline Colors. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Anti-Chlorine. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aprons—Bub. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


tects and Engineers—Mill. 
eaga Co., Gaylord W. 


Ash Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Oo., 0. W. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 


ay Slate Shingles. 
- See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 


Auditiors and Accountants. 
American Audit Oo. 


Auto Trucks. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 


Ball Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Oo. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo., 
Inc. 


Ball Bearing Spindles. 
(Bee Spindlee—BallBearing.). 
Bale Band Buckles. 

(Bee Buckles.) 


Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Signode System, Inc. 


Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Baling Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Economy Baler Oo. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
American Textile Banding Oo. 
Seydel Mfg. Oo. 


Bandage & Tape Machines. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Banding Straps and Buckles, 
Aeme Steel Goods Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Baskete—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Beam Machines. 
Oocker Mchy. & Foundry Oe. 


Beaming and Warping Mchry. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery.) 


Bearings. 
Bound Brook Oilless Bearing Oc 
Fivatt Rolier Kesring Co. 


New Departure Mfe. Oo. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 


Belting. 
American Supply Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Belting—Canvas. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 


Belting—Chain Link, 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Bélting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


Belt Conveyors. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing. 
Goodrich Oo., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Belt Tightners. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Bieacheries. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 


ishers.) 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Machy. %o. 


Philadelphia Dryin, 
achinery Oo., 


Textile Finishing 
The. 


Bleaching Machinery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 


ishing Machinery. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Barrett Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Dicks-David Co., Inc. 
Douglas Co, 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. . 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Oo. 
Essex Aniline Works, Inc. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 
McMeekan Mfg. Co., David 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Smith Color Co., J. R. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Inc. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Leigh & Butler. 
New York Blower Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Western Electric . 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Oorporstion. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Shambow Shuttle Cp. 


Boilers. 
Collins, J. D. 
Lomhest Iron Works & Supply 


0. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Schofield's Oo., J. 8. 

Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
Graver Tank Works, Wm. 
Scaife & Sons. Wm. B. 


Boiler Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Boxes—Mill. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Braids. 
(Bee Tapes.) 


Brokers (Cotton). 
Beer, H. & B. 


Brushes—Mill. 


Felton Brush Co., D. D. 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co. 


Brushes—Commutator. 
Dixon Crucible Oo., Jos. 
General Elec. Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Buckets & Pails—Mill. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Cordley & Hayes. 

Diamond Fibre Specialty Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 


Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strappings and Ties.) 


Building Contractors. 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 


Buildings—Steel Portable. 
Feaga Co., Gaylord W. 


Building Material. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Barrett Co., The 
Detroit Graphite Oo. 
Pufur & Co 
Peaca (o.. Gaviord W. 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Burr Pickers. 
Sargent’s, O. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Bushings. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer 


Calenders. 
Textile Finishing Mohy. Oe. 


Calling System. 


Western Electrie Co. 


Cans— Roving. 
American Vulcanizing Fibre Ca 
Cordley & Hayes. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Macrodi Fibre Oo. 
Rogers Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia i M . 
Phila. Testile Men r “aa > 
Sargents Sons & Co., 0. @. 
Teaiile Finishing Machinery Oo., 








Carding Machinery. 
Howard & bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Card Feeds. 


Schofield, Wm. Oo. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 


Leigh & Butler Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mech. Oo. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oe 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Oe. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Oo. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Teste Finishing Machy. Oo., 

‘ eo 


Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 


Caustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 


Cement and Brick Coating. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Oo., Jos. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oe. 
Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 


Chain (Block, Bicycle, Auto Engine, 
Agricultural, Etc.) 


Morse Chain Co. 


Checks—Metal. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, ete.) 
Chemicals. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Chlorine Gas. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Oe. 


Clocks—Hank, Etc. 
(See Counters.) 


Closets— Water. 
(See Toilets.) 


Cloth Cutters. 


Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mtg. Oo. 


Cloth Boom Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sens Oc. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Teatile Finishing Mt 
extile Finishin ach Oo. 
Wildman Mg. Co. aged 


Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Cloth Tubes. 
(See Tubes—Oloth Protecting.) 


Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders.) 


Clutches—Priction. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seecer-Walraven 


Transmission Ball Bearing Ce. 


Coal Driers—Centrifugal. 
Link-Belt Company. 
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J. LEON HOFFMAN 


Landscape Architect 
and Engineer 


Industrial Villages a Specialty 


References from some of 
the Largest Cotton Mills 


103 Peachtree Street Atlanta, Ga- 


BaARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory 


RoOcKFoRmo itu 
Boston. Mase. 7 Greenvi.re.S.c. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


WIRE RAILINGS 
it = WINDOW GUARDS 
ts WIRE CLOTH. 
aS ||| Established 1835. 


—eee DUFUR & CO. 


cece 05 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


‘GUMMED TAPE AND ~ MOISTENING MACHINES 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
SLASHER MACHINES 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


ACME GUMMED dvanendin CO., 10-14 Tift Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


| © FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS, COTTON MILLS.) 
SI ENC NCS S & MANUFACTURERS - 
a B 4ES. INK.MARKINCG POT | 


CORPORATION SEALS | 


| RUBBER STAMPS. NOTARIAL 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP STENCIL WORKS 


) CEE ATLANTA. GA 
coy ATL AN © a 


Léigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co., Cotton Machinery. 


COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 
Patent Barchant Machinery for Making Yarn from Ootton 
Waste, Etc. 


ADVERTISING is an economy and 
cuts the cost of selling, making lower 
prices or better goods possible with- 
out sacrificc of the producers’ profits. 


COTTON 


Prove You Are 
A Loyal American 


The price of American citizenship 
is no longer cheap. A new hour 
has struck. The crash of war has 
ground all semblance of cheapness 
out of being an American. It is 
now a dear-bought honor. You 


must pay. 


Your Country Asks You to 
Balance Your Patriotic 
Cash Account 


.Every penny you withhold that 


you are able to give extends aid 


and comfort to the enemy. 


No sordid legal summons will, for 
the present, compel payment. You 
are called to payment by the high- 
er, more chivalric summons _ to 
volunteer to purchase this year 
every dollar’s worth of War Sav- 


ings Stamps you can buy. 


National War Savings Committee 
For Greater New York 


51 Chambers Street 








Goal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Oo., 0. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants.) 


Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Colors. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Color Pails. 
See Buckets Mills). 


Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 
Commission Merchants and Dealers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 
Compresses (Cotton). . 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 
Compression (High Dens'ty). 
Bridge & Oo., Ltd., David 
Compressors—Air. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Connectors (Frankel Solderless). 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Oontractors—Building. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 
Contractors—Electrical. 
(Ses Electrical Oontracters and 
Engineers.) 
Controlling Instruments. 
Taylor instrument Oo. 
Oonveying Machinery. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Supply Co 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Link-Beit Co, 
Morse Chain Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Ooolers. 

(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Cooling Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Copper Stamps and Stencils. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Qo. 
The 
Cotton loth Commission Mer- 
chants and Dealers. 
Armory Browne & Oo. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Oo., Inc. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Lauten Oo., Prince 
Sou-hern Cotton Yarn Oo., Ine. 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 
Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
(See Brokers.) 
Cotton Mill Machinery. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Firsching. J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Phila. Drying Mchy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., 0. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Stafford Co. 
— Finishing Machinery Oo., 


e 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Tape Loom. 

Fletcher Works 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Cotton Yarn Mills. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Coupling—Rope. 

Hunt Co., 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Counters—Revolution, Hank, Pick, 
Etc. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Cranes—Locomotive. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Crayons. 
American Crayon Oo. 
Dixon Crucible Co. 


Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 


Cutters—Cloth. 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 


Cutters—Thread. 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


Dies—Steel. 
(See Stamps, Stencils. etc.) 


Disinfectants. 
Barrett Co., The 


Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Doffing Boxes—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Door Mats—Steel. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Draft Gauges and Thermometers. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Drawing Frames 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Drills—Electric. 
(Bee Electrical Machinery.) 


Drinking Fountains. 
(See Fountains, Drinking.) 


Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
Dusting Machinery. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Dryers, Bleachers and Finishers. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Oo. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Drying Machinecy. 

American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 

Sargent's Sons Corp., O. G. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 

The 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing and 
Printing Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 
Butterworth & Son Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Oo. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
be ony Finishing Machinery Oo., 
he 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Oo. 
Barrett Oo. 
Bayer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Dicks, David Co., Ine. 
Douglas Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Essex Aniline Works, Inc. 
Grasselli Chemical Oo. 
Holland Aniline Oo. 
Lewis, John D. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 
McMeekan Mfg. Co., David 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Ohemical Oo. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Sevdel Mfg. Oo. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Smith Color Co., J. R. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Ine. 
Electrical Contractors. 
Perry-Mann Electric Oo. 


Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Electric Fans. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 

Electric Lamps. 

(See Lamps.) 

Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Carter Electric Co. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 

Federal Sign System (Electric) 

General Electric Oo. 

Lincoln Elec. Co. 

Perry-Mann Elec. Oo. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Snow & Co., E. W. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


Electric Signs. 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


Electric Trucks—Inter-Transporta- 


tion. 
(See Trucks—Electric.) 
Electrical Wiring & Installing. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


Elevators. 
Collins, J. D. 
Hunt Oo., 0. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 


Engineers, Consulting. 

(See Architects.) 
Engineers—Blectrical. 

(See Electrical Contractors.) 
Encines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Engines—Steam. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 

Collina, J. YD. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 

Cc 


Yo 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Seecer-Walraven Co. 

Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Engine Appliances—Oil and Steam. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Engine Room Supplies. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Engraved Cards. 

Wiggins Co., John B. 
Extractors—Hydro. 

American Laundry Mchry Oo. 

Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fans——Electric. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. ° 

Howard & Morse. 

Lincoln Electric Co. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg Oo. 
Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 

haust. 

(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 

tems.) 

Peed Water Purifiers. 

(See Water Softeners.) 
Felting Machinery. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Fence—Steel and Iron. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Oyclone Fence Co. 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 
Fibre Products. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Oo. 

Cordley & Hayes. 

Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 

Keystone Fibre Co. 

Lane & Bro., W. T. 

Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Macrodi Fibre Oo. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Pilters—Water. 

(See Water Softening.) 
Finishing. 

(See Dyers, Bleachers ard Fin- 

ishers.) 

Finishing and Sizing Materials. 

Sorson & Lane 

orn Prodnets Refining Oo. 

Dicks, David Co., Inc. 

Douglas Co. 
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Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 

Essex Aniline Works, Inc. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Oe 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Oorp. 
Newport Chemical Wor*s, Inc. 
paloshen tte. Oo. David 
Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Oe. 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Smith Color Co., J. B 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

United Chemical Products Oorp. 


Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Inc. 


Fire Buckets. 
Cordley & Hayes. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Pyrene Mfg. Oo. 
Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 
Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 
First Aid Room Equipment. 
(See Hospital Equipment.) 


Flooring (Hardwood). ‘ 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Oo. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oe. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Piyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oe. 
Fountains (Drinking). 
Cordley & Hayes. 
Friction Clutches. - 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 


Fuses. 

(See Elec. Mchy. and Supplies.) 
Garnett Machines. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Gas Engines. 

(See Engines—Gas.) 
Gaskets 

Diamond State Fibre Oo. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Qe. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Gauge Cocks. 

Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Gauges—Drait. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Gauges—Mercury Column Vacuum. 

Taylor Instrument Oe. 
Gauges—Oil. 

Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Gauges— Water. 

Lunkenheimer Oo, 
Gears—Silent. 

Diamond State Fibre Oe. 

General Electric Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Gear Cutters. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Whiton Mch. Co. D. B. 
Generators—Electric. 

(See Motors and Generaters.) 
Graphite—Products. 

Dixon “Urucible Co. Jes. 
Grates—Shaking. 

Collins, J. D. 

Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Ge. 
Grease. 

(See Lubricants.) 
Grease Cups. 

(See Lubricators.) 
Grinders—Card, Cylinder Roll, Nap- 

per and Garnett. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 


Gums. 
(See Finishing and Sising Me 
Hangers. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
terials.) 
Hardwood. 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. , 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and — 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, silk and 
Woolen Goods. 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolens, Silk and Duck, 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
LAWRENCE, .. . .. MASS. 














Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills 
Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 








WE-FU-GO ANDO SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH,PA. 


Schofield Patent Automatic | | ‘PERFORATED METALS 


Opener and Duster. 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous eubstances. | Such as Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, | Phosphate Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilation, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and | Electrical Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for 


Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste | 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle || [f Sand Rolis. 


Looms, etc. | i 
oms, etc Send for Metal Sample Plate and Circular. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Sheree sat snennache Pa. || | , ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CONOMy PALING PRESSE 


LARGEST LINE BUMHT IN USA 


ECONOMY BALER CO,, Depr Cc] ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A 





ae 
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Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 


Heddle Frames. : 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Hoists. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Seeger-Waliraven Co. 


Hose—Fire. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 


Hosiery Finishing Boards. 
(See Boards.) 


Hosiery Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Hospital Equipment. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 


Hotels. 
Marquette. 
Martinique 
Sinton. 
Tullere 


Fumidifying Apparatus. 


Carrier Bng. Otp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Hydraulic Turbines. 
(See Turbines Steam.) 


Hydro Extractors. 
(See Extractors.) 


Hygrometers. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Indicating and Recording Instru- 


ments. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Indigo. E 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wka 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Iron Work—Ornamental. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Oo. 
Dufur & Co. 

Howard & Morse. 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Jute Bagging Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Kettles—Size. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


Kettles—Soda. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 


Kiers. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 


Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


Knit Goods Washers. 

(See Washers—Cloth.) 
Knitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Mach. Works. 

Brinton Oo., H. 

General Machine Works. 

Hemphill Mfg. Oo. 

Nye & Tredick Oo. 

Scott & Williams. 

Smith & Furbush Mech. Ce. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Lamps—lIncandescent and Are. 

Boston Economy Lamp Div. 

Carter Electric Oo. 

General Electric Oo. 

Perry-Mann Elec. Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
—— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Laundry Machinery. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

Fletcher Works 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Leather Belting. 


(See Selting.) 


Leather Specialties. 
\merican 
Graton 


Supply Co 


& Knight Mfg. Co 
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Linen Yarns. 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 
Link Belting. 
(See Belting—Link.) 
Idquid Calorine. 
(See Chlorine.) 
Loaders—Wagon and Trucks. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Logwood Extract. : 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Stafford Co., The 


Lumber. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Oo. 
Kellogg & Co., E. H. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Lubricators. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Lug ~~ 
(See Straps—Lug.) 

Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Ete. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarns Mercerized.) 


Mercerizers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 


Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Metal Workers—Sheet. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co 


Howard & Morse. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Oo. 


Meters—Flow, Air, Gas, Blectric, 
Steam, Etc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 
General Electric Oo. 
Lincoln Electrie Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 


Meters (Revolution). 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 
Mill White Paint. 
(Sée Paint—Mill White.) 
Motors and Generators—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electrie Oo. 
Perry-Mann Ele¢tric Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Western Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Mule Stands 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 
Napping Machinery. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Oils—Finishing. 
(See Finishing and Siseing Me- 
terials.) 
Oils—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants.) 
Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 
Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Oiling Devices. 
(See Lubricators.) 
Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 


Etc. 
Leigh & Butler. 
S+eo-Lowell Shona. 


Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 

gen. 


Rird Wilcox Co. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply 
Oxweld Acetylene Oo. 





Packings. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Pails (Color). 
Cordley & Hayes. 


Paint. 

Barrett Co., The 

Chaffee, Thos. K. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth-Howland & Co., Inc. 


Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 


Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth-Howland & Co., Inc. 


Paint—Mill White. 
Chaffee, Thos. K. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth-Howland & Co., Inc. 


Paper. 
Odell Mfg. Co. 


Paper—Oil. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 


Perforated Metal. 
(See Screens and S‘eves.) 


Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo, 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Pipe Pittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Pipe Threading & Cutting Machineg 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 


Power Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 

American Supply Co. 

Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Oo. 
Oresson-Morris Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Goodrich Oo., B. FP. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Kright Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

New Departure Mfg. Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. ; 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Press Papers. 

Diamond State Fibre Oo. 

Presses. 

American Laundry Machinery Oo. 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Phila. Drving Machine Oo. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Seeger-Walraven Oo. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The 

Pulleys. 

Ainerican Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 


Pulley Covering. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 


Pum > 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Collins. J. D. 


Seecer-Walraven Oo. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 

Wa'sh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

The 

Toomey, Frank. 

Westinehonse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Pump Valves. 

See Valve Discs. 
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Pyrometers. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Railings. 
Dufur & Oo. 


Railways—Industrial. 
(See Truckse—Electric.) 


Becording Instruments. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Oo., Wm. 


Regulators.—Pressure. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Regulators—Temperature. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Reinforcement—Steel. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Oe. 


a of all kinds. 
eneral Machine Works. 
Suvthern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


(See pinning Rings.) 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 


Steel. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Barrett Oo., The 
Oortright Metal Roofing Go. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Roof and Cement Coating. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Uo., E, I 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oe., Ine. 


Rope—Transmission. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Hunt Co., O. W., Inc. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Roving Cans & Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 


Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Bte.) 


Rubber Goods. 


Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 


Saddles—Oil-less. 
a Brook Oil-less Bearing 


Sash-Window—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Scales—Automatic. 
American Kron Scale Co. 


Scale Preventer (Boiler). 
_ Boiler Feed Water Purifica- 
tion. 


Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 


Erdle Perforating Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Oo., The 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Oe. 
—— & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 


Shafting & Hangers. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Qo. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Go. 
Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co. 
Shingles—Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Oe. 
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Dyestuffs for Olive Drab Army Cloth 


Cotton or Wool 
MADE IN AMERICA 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. | 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Meet Government Requirements for U. S. Army 


H. A. METZ & CO.., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street NEW YORK CITY 
SELLING AGENTS 





















Cincinnati’s Cordial Welcome to } 





Turning the Light on 







Visitors 
poms Textile Mills— IS BEST EXEMPLIFIED AT THE 
Hotel Sinton 
Proper illumination—the INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS FOR PERFECT 






kind that supplies the max- 






















imum amount of clear white Cuisine! 
light at the lowest current Comfort! 
cost—is the subject we are ’ 
prepared to discuss with Courtesy! 
i Centrally 
A thorough knowledge of the Located 
requirements of textile mills and F 
the systems that will produce Library of 
for you the desired results, our Popular and 
efficiency experts can be of ma- Standard 
terial aid in planning the most 
economical and effectual method. eed 
They are at your service. After-Theatre 
Distributors of Edison Mazda Entertainment | 
Lamps. Write for Prices. Unexcelled 
Convention jf 
Rates $2.00 per day Facilities | 





—§Carter Elec. Co.— and upward 
Atlanta Management: JOHN L. HORGAN 











Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Oorporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila Drying Machine Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
The 
Size Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 
Skewers. 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. 
Skylights—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons, Co., David. 
Slashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco.Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 


The 
Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co. 
Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soap—tTextile. 
Douglas Co, 
Dicks, David Co., Ine 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I, 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Oo. 
Essex Aniline Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
United Chemical Producta Corp 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Oo. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Dicks, David Co., Ine 
Douglas Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Essex Aniline Co 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 
McMeekan Mfg. Co., David 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Mfg Co. 
Smith Color Co., J. R 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Zavon, Ine. 
Softeners— Water. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
Solderless Connectors (Frankel). 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Solvents. 
(See Finishing.) 
Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
Spinners. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc, 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Spinning Frames. 
American Machine Co., H. & B. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Stafford Co. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 
—we Textile Banding Oo. 
ne. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Spittoons. 
Cordley & Haves. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shoys. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oe. 
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Sprinkler Tanks. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma. 
chines. : 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Starch & Gums. . 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
Steam Engines. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 
Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Steam.) 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 
Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 
ee Windows, Partition, 


Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Co. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Steel Lockers. 

(See Lockers.) 
Steel—Structural. 

Feaga Co., Gaylord W. 

Pittsburg Des Moines Steel Co. 
Stencils & Stencil Papers. 

(See Stamps and Stencils.) 
Stencil Brushes. 

(See Marking Pots and Brush: 

es.) 

Stencil Machines. 

(See Stumps aud Stencils.) 
Stop Motion. 

Lrompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Draper Corporation, 

Wituman Mfg. Uo. 


Strapping. 

See Leather Specialties.) 
Tacohmeters. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Tallow. 


(See Finishing Material.) 
Tanks, Towers and Tubs. 
Graver Tank Works, Wm, 
Lombard iron Works & Supply 
Lo. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The. 
Tapes and Brads. 


American ‘Textile Banding Oo. 
ine. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 

Tape Looms—Cotton. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tape Machining Machines. 
(See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 

Telephones—Inter. 
Western Electric Oo. 

Temperature Controllers. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Temples. 

Draper Corporation. 

Tenters. 

Butterworth & Sons Oo., 

‘ Textile Finishing Mach. ge 
Thermometers—aAll kinds, 
Taylor Instrument Uo. 
Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation. 

Thread Guides. 

Palmer Co., The I. B. 

Teiring Machines. 
Collins, J. D. 

Tires—Auto and Truck. 
Goodrich Oo., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Toilets. 

Cement Products Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 

Transmission—Power. 

(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.) 

Traps—Return Steam. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

Trucks—Anto. 

Federal Motor Truck Oo. 
White Co., The 


Trucks—Electric—Inter. 
Cowan Truck Co. 
Hunt Co.. OC. W 


Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 
Cowan Truck Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 


Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Oo. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Fibre Specialty Co. 

Keystone Fibre Oo. 

Lane & Bro., W. T. 

Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Macrodi Fibre Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 


Turbines-——Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Ce. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg Co. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Urinals. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A, 


Unions—Bronze. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Angle, Globe and Cross. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Valves—Anti-Acid. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Blow-off. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Check. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Gate. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Pop-Safety. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valve Discs, 
Goodrich Co., B. F. , 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Varnishes. 


Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Sherwin-Williams Oo, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 

New York Blower Oo. 
Sargents ‘Sons Co., O. G. 
Tolhurst Mch. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Cocker Machine & Fdry. Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Buillough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Washers—Cloth. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oe 
Cocker Mch. & be omy Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Oo. 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Oo. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


Washers, Graphite and Bronze. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 


Washers (Leather) 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Washers—Eubber. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Washers, Wooden, Oil-less. 
Bound-Brook Oil-less Bearing Oo. 


Waste Balers. 
(See Baling Presses.) 
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Waste Machinery—Cotton. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., O. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Water Coolers—Drinking. 
Uordley & Hayes. 


Water Cooling Ponds. 
(See Cooling.) 


Water Closets. 
(See Toilets.) 


Water Softeners. . 
Graver Tank Works. Wm. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butrerwerth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 


The 


eaving. 
bet Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Welding Aqgenstns Seats Are. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Welding Apparatus—Oxy-acetylene. 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Ine. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply 


Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Oo. 


Welding—Job. 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Wheels—Fibre. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Oo. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Fibre Specialty Oo. 

Keystone Fibre Oo. 

Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Macrodi Fibre Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 


Whistles—Steam. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Winding. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 


Winders. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Howard & Bullough, Americas 

Machine Oo. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Loweli Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

Stafford Co., The 
Windows—Steel. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Wire Railings. 
Howard & Morse 
Wiring—Electrical. 

(See Electrical Contractors.) 


Wood. 
(See Lumber.) 


Wood Preserver. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys.) 
Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Oo. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O. a. 
Smith & pot Mach. Oo. 
Stafford Co., e 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
Wrapping Paper. 
(See Paper.) 
Yarn Manufacturers. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Oo. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mils, Inc. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Yarn Dealers and Commission Mer- 
chants. 


(See Cotton Cloth Commissiea 
Merchants and Deslers.) 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


















Southern Representatives: 


SIZOL 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 






a ¢. Whauwe 
Spartanburg, S. C. 







est Warps; the Best Cloth and 






W. E. Cheswell 
Westminster, S. C. 





Least Seconds. 













¢ ANTI- CORROSIVE- 
YLINDER O; | 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C.”’ will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bille—save your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will 
effect such a saving now—just give 
“A. C. C.” a chance. 

May we go into the subject with you? 





Packing, Lacing, Lew Prices 











Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sibley, 
King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 




























High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe Mill Supplies, Castings. 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Store. 


oes =AUGUSTA, GEORGIA a oT Nb tame oy By YORK 


E BOILERS. St 





Mn 


PON HANA CLAS CARNE HY 


600 Rooms 
400 Baths 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32d & 33rd Sts., New York 
Direct Entrance to Broadway Subway and Hudson Tubes. 












: 2 of 
The MARQUETTE 
18th St. and Washington Ave. 

St. Louis 


A Refined Hotel for Your F 
Mother, Wife and Sister F 


Rates: 
Room with Private Bath 


One Person 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Two Persons: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Rooms without bath, $land$1.50 


PU 

















PU UM 











One Block from Pennsylvania Station. 
Equally Convenient for Amusements, 
Shopping or Business. 


Rates $2.00 Per Day and Up. 
A SPECIALTY. 


155 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 


$3.00 PER DAY. 


The Martinique Restaurants Are Well Known 
for Good Food and Reasonable Prices 











nn TT 
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ENDORSED BY ALL HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


“SANISEP”” 


(Trade Mark Reg.) 


PORTABLE 
|Sewerage Systems | 


The old fashion out 
house is the cause of most ; 
ra —— of the diseases in a mill ==eae cess 
No, 11 ‘““SANISEP’” System for use village. WHY NOT PRO- No. 2. ‘‘SANISEP’’ System for two 
with running water. TECT the health of your families. No running water required. 
self and employees by using the ‘‘SANISEP”’ System of sewerage disposal. 
It operates with or without running water. Reinforced water-proofed 
or on aa No scavengers and no chemicals required. Fly proof and 
oaoriess. 






















, . 









Write for Catalogue 


CEMENT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 





MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


FOR VALUE, SERVICE, HOME COMFORTS 












y CY OT 
\A PATENTED} 


Frost Proof Closets | 


Quarter of a Million giving satisfac- 
tion. Save Water; Require No Pit; | 
Simple in the extreme. The most | 
durable water closet made. In service | 
winter and summer. 



















No. 1. Enameled roll flushing |} 


rim bowls. 
Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 

Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 













Hotel Tuller 


DETROIT, MICH. 
The Tuller guarantees greater value for the dollar than 
any other hotel in existence. 
Special inducements to Out-of-Town Guests 
during the period of the war. 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, 
et off at Adams Ave. 







SOLD BY JOBBERS 
VERYWHERE. 












"JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
600 Outside Rooms. All Absolutely Quiet WILMINGTON, 
$1.50 UP SINGLE, $3.00 UP DOUBLE DELAWARE 






Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Cafsteria and Grill. 
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Positions Wanted | 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Carding 
by Southern man who has been employed in 
New England for the last three years but 
wishes to return South. Address Number 34 
Lawrence Street, Taunton, Mass. 


| Positions ce | 


Wanted—Salesmen 








Salesmen calling on the 
textile mills, and interested 
in new lines of machinery, 
paints, building supplies or 
chemicals, either as a side line 
or exclusively will find it 
profitable to write, giving ex- 
perience, territory covered 
and other details. Corre- 
spondence strictly confiden- 
tial. All letters acknowl- 
edged. Cotton, 1021 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


| For Sale | 











FOR SALE 


24 Crompton & Knowles Looms, 
4x4 box, tied up on Halton’s Fine 
Index Jacquard for making fine 
Mitcheline and Satin Bed 
Spreads, complete, with cards, 
ready to run. On account of 
liquidating, it will be sold cheap. 





Also a Corliss Engine, 24x42 
cylinder, about 200 horsepower, 
16’ fly wheel, in excellent con- 
dition. Must, also, be removed. 


SCHADEWALD MILLS 


3rd and Huntingdon Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





COTTON 


RATES: 
WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 8 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 

**Positions Open’’ and other un. 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
box address.) 


DISPLAYED. 


**For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 








For Sale 








FOR SALE 


32 Deliveries Drawing 
2000 Spindles, 7x 3%” Fly Frames 
3600 Spindles Twisters 24” Ring 
4000, 5x9 Creeling Spools in ex- 
cellent condition. 
Address Box 15, care COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga, 








FOR SALE 
Six Hundred 40” plain Mason 
Looms. Can be seen running. 
Woodside Cotton Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 





FOR SALE 


24 Crompton & Knowles Looms, 
96” Reed space, 4x4 box, Friction 
Drive, Positive Take-up, two 
beam, tied up 984 hooks on 
Halton’s Double Lift, Double 
Cylinder Jacquard Machines, 
with cards and designs complete, 
ready to run for weaving Bed 
Spreads; also 8 Knowles Looms. 
92” Reed Space, 4x4 box, top 
head motion, 24 Harness; Also 
one set of 9 Butterworth’s Sons 
24” diameter, 144” long, drying 
cans with coiler attachment and 
cedar tub and sqeeze ro:lers at- 
tached. 


SCHADEWALD MILLS, 
3rd and Huntingdon Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
———————————————— 














| 


A BARGAIN IN FINE TOOLS. 


The following teols are from «@ 
private set and have seen little, and 
in some instances, ne usags. The 
prices shown are the regular list price 
which will be disceunted 83 per cent 
on single tools or a special price made 
on the whole outfit. Tools will be 
shipped by express ©. O. D. with priv- 
ilege of examination: 


1 height gauge attachment, $1.75. 

1—Brown & Sharpe Vernier depth 
gauge, No. 600, $12.00. 

1—8” Brown & Sharpe Vernier height 
gauge No. 585, $81.75. 

1—10” Brown & Sharpe Vernier cal- 
iper No. 570, $25.75. 


1 Brown@& Sharpe inside micrometer 
caliper No. 254, 1’ to 2/7, $7.15. 


All these tools are in cases except 
the height gauge attachment. 


Annly to Box 17, care Southern 
Engineer. 


New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 
Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Ges and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, : Pennsylvania 
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| H. Ray Paige. J. A. Mandeville H. G. Welborn J. H. Schoolfield i 


) Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. | 
| 1 Madison Avenue, New York City | 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 





Amory, Browne & Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
62 Worth Street 48 Franklin Street i 
= & 


SELLING AGENTS FOR i 
Nashua Manufacturing Co. Indian Head Mills of | NEW ORLEANS 
Jackson Miils Alabama. 
Parkhill Manufacturing Co. Quinebaug Co. ! HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
Lowe Manufacturing Co. Samuel A Crozer & Sons 
Lancaster Mills B. B. & R. Knight (for J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 
Wauregan Co. export) 


P. H. Hanes Knjtting Co., (for export) 
MEMBERS OF 





| New Orleans Cotton Exchange 





New Orleans Future Brokers Association 


HUGHES FAWCETT || “Osrescs* 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT New York Cotton Exchange 


LIN EN YARNS New York Coffee Exchange 


New York Prodtice Exchange 
For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
Chicago Board of Trade } 
TURKEY RED YARNS | 
For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Weimar Bros. 
Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and | 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 







CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. DRY GOODS 
cotton wenino YARNS woot worstep COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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J. H. Separk, Sec’y and Treas. J. L. Gray, V. P. and Gen’! Supt. Mills at Gastonia, N. C., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Trade Marks—and Yarns 


The five Trademarks shown here were created merely as a means of identification. 


In a way, they resemble a man’s business card; they are mere tools—outward 
“signs” of something else of far greater significance. 


In themselves, they have played no part in the success and reputation of our yarns. 


The underlying, fundamental reason for this success is to be found in a record of 
twenty years of service—twenty years of winning by sheer merit. 


,loday many men in the trade use these Yarns as standards. Other products are 
represented as “just as good.” 


Why not get the “standards” themselves? 
We solicit your valued inquiries on: 












Combed Peelers 30s to 80s, single and ply. 
/ goa Combed Sea Island (gassed and ungassed) 30s to 80s, 
S + single and ply. 
ARROW MILLS Carded Peelers 40/1, 50/1, 60/1, and 60/2. 
roma y Spinners and Doublers of fine combed and gassed yarns. 
troy Our Products are Sold Direct Through Our General Sales Offices 





131 East Twenty-Third Street, New York City 


H. A. Florsheim, Sales Manager. 
Any 


INGTON COTTON MILLS > 
COTTON YARNS 
GASTONIA.NC_ Y 









paR 


















RINCE LAUTEN CO, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
EXPORTERS 


24-28 University Place, New York. 


COTTON FABRICS 


Solicit Mill Accounts for Export. 





















Scotch Size 
Soluble Tallow 
Grade “A” Tallow 







mericanAuditCo. | 












F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. ran ——_ Tele case 3 869 
H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres. able ress 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York Manufactured by 









NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 
CHIOAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 
PHILADELPIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 
BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON—County Bank Bidg. 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President | 













‘David McMeekan Mfg. Co. 


1070-1078 Pacific Street, , Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















Sole Southern Selling Agents 

























The Parsons-Barr Company 


Latta Arcade Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Fast American Dyes Are Here 


Last spring, at the Textile Show, we invited an examination of what we had 
accomplished in the production of coal-tar intermediates and colors. This was 
done by exhibiting the applied American products in comparison with their 
German prototypes. Color for color we demonstrated, by dyeings exposed to 
sunlight and weather, that what we were producing was equal to its German 
equivalent. It was thus possible to announce that the supply of 


American Colors versus German Colors 


was an accomplished fact. It was explained frankly, however, that there were 
a number of missing links; and on platform and in print we have cautioned the 
consumer of dyes and the user of textiles that certain shades could only be 
obtained from dyes that would stand slight exposure to the sun. Notably we 
emphasized the absence of the fast blue which enters into a great number of 
combinations in mode shades for women’s wear and light woolen suitings. 

Having thus acknowledged our earlier limitations we are all the more happy 
to be able to announce that as a result of the continued successes of our Re- 
search Department we are now producing in limited quantities, two of the 
fastest colors known in the art of dyeing. These will correct the situation 
above referred to. 

These new types, dyeings of which were recently displayed at the National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, are 

Alizarine Sapphire 
the fastest known level acid dye to light, for wool, and 


Carbanthrene Blue 


a vat-color of the greatest fastness to washing, for cotton. 


The introduction of these types, together with Indigo and Alizarine already announced, 
and some twenty fast colors now produced by us in large quantities, means that every 
reasonable demand for fast colors has been met. In 1919 these products will be available 
in large quantities and thus the manufacture of dyes in all its complexity, with a stability 
based upon American research and built upon American capital, may be regarded as fully 
established in America. 

As a guarantee to those who have given their patriotic support to this industry during 
its initial stages that it shall not fall into the hands of the Germans at the close of the war, 
the control of the Company has been placed ina VOTING TRUST on file with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. This control is in the General Chemical Company of New 
York, the Semet-Solvay Company of Syracuse, The Barrett Company of New York, and 


their associates. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 
21 Burlington Slip, New York 


Branch \ Boston Chicago Hartford Milwaukee _ Philadelphia 
Offices ! Charlotte Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Providence 
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Help Conserve Starch by 
Efficient Methods 


The abnormal conditions under which all industries are laboring 






today make conservation the paramount factor. 










Conservation of starch is necessary; the present situation leaves 


no room for waste. 







Textile Mills should learn just what special grade of starch best 
suits their individual requirements, what starch will give them max- 





imum results, with a minimum of waste. 





Let one of our experts confer with you and learn the starch best 


adapted for your use. 





After analyzing your requirements, we will make to your order an 
efficient product which not only insures the greatest degree of con- 
servation but will help increase production and reduce manufactur- 






ing cost. 


Douglas Textile Starch 


We make a complete line of mill starches—all grades of modified starches, alkali 





thick cooking starches and all the regular neutral starches. Each is best of its kind. 






Every pound of Douglas Starch is 100 per cent pure. There are no gelatinized par- 


ticles, crustings or other wasteful foreign substances in Douglas Starch. 






This 100 per cent quality naturally gives 100 per cent results for every dollar ex- 





pended. 





: 
Send for one of our experts and profit by the special Douglas Service. We are in } ) 






business to sell you the exact starch you want, the one that most efficiently fills all re- ye 






quirements. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Manafacturers of Corn Products 
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Starch — 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watch-words today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 

























Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the result you seek. We know and can provide the 
proper type of Starch. 


Eagle Finishing 
C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 
“any old’. STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. To se- 
cure the proper “‘feel’’, the desired weight, the attractive finish, care- 
ful discrimination must be exercised in selecting - 


STARCHES AND DEXTRINES 
We manufacture all approved varieties. 
500 MILL 400 MILL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 
DEXTRINES and GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, 


Starch 





S. C. 
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DEPENDABLE &irvice 

SERVICE 

SAMPLES of our products with dyeings sent on request. We want the 
goods to speak for themselves. 


DYEING PROBLEMS SOLICITED. We offer the services of our 
experts and our ample facilities at our factory and City Laboratories for the 
solution of your difficulties in dyeing. 


We manufacture the following: 


ESSEX CHRYSOPHENINE 
ESSEX DIRECT YELLOW G 


Fast to acid and light. 


ESSEX DIRECT YELLOW 2G 


Leave silk white in dyeing union goods. 


ESSEX DIRECT ORANGE R 
ESSEX DIRECT YELLOW CF 


Fast to alkali, acid, chlorine and light. 
ESSEX DIRECT PINK 

Yellow shade of pink, very fast to acid. Dyes union goods. 
| 


ESSEX DIRECT ROSE 


Fast to acid and alkali. 


ESSEX SULPHUR BROWN R 


Red shade sulphur brown. Very fast to light. Penetrates well when 
dyed in a vacuum machine. 


ESSEX SULPHUR KHAKI A 


Dyes very level. Unusually good for dyeing cotton piece goods, as it 
does not require after-treating to oxidize or increase the fastness 
to light. 


ESSEX SULPHUR OLIVE A 


Very fast to light. 


ESSEX CHROME GREEN B 


For dyeing wool. Leaves silk white on cross dyeing. 


ESSEX DIRECT BLUE 2 B 


ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
39 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON 


Works at New York. 
South Middleton, Mass. Philadelphia 


— 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 


no other starch. 
A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 


market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 
Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, 8. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration a‘ your convenience. 


v 
at Le, 
Are made from wood pulp in one piece under | 
tremendous hydraulic pressure, and are very 
durable. They have a hard glasslike mahog- | 


any surface, which is not affected by non- 
corrosive acids. Do not harm or affect deli- 
cate colors. They are impervious to moisture, 
heat or cold, and their glasslike surface can 
be easily and thoroughly cleaned after each |} 
mixing. There is no metal to affect the dyes. jf 
These pails do not rust, swell, leak, warp, or jf 
dent out of shape, and will last much longer ff 
than wooden or metal pails. i 


Write for our ‘‘Fibrotta’’ Catalog. 
ORDLEY & AYES 
OOLER EADQUARTERS 
38 Leonard St., New York City 















Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 





















Che Warren Soap 











Manufacturing 
MONOPOLE OIL 


U. 8S. Pat. 861397 Serial 367308 
Special Sizing and Finishing Products for 
Cotton, Wool and Silk. 

SOFTENER SULPHUR BLACK 
LEVULINE 


CREAM 
SOLUBLE OILS 
BLEACHING OIL GLASGOW SIZING 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Main Office and Works, PASSAIC, NEW 
New York Office: 100 


~Gompany 









77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 





William Street. 
Western Representatives, United & Chemical Oo., Ltd., 
218 West Kinzie 8t., tm. 
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Grasselli Sulphur Black 


(Powdered Extra Concentrated) 


Brilliant Sulphur Blue GCR 
Brilliant Sulphur Brown GR 
Salphur Khaki 21 


Bichromate of Soda 
Sodium Sulphide 
AND OTHER CHEMICALS FOR 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
Manufactured and For Sale by 


THE GRASSELL CHEMICAL CO. 


New York Philadelphia Birmingham Boston 
Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 
etroit New Orleans Milwaukee St. Paul 







































The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Limited 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 









STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 


J.R. SMITH COLOR COMPANY 


143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR j id 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company, Burrage, Mass. 







SULPHUR BLUE 


Can Make lnumediate Deliveries Send for. Product Semple end Fall Pasticalars: 
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ZAVON 


The Textile Solvent. 


7, can is a solvent for the textile industry. It 





ean be used on all kinds of animal and vegetable 
fibre with absolutely no injurious effect on the 
fibre or the receptacle in which it is used. 


The knit goods trade particularly are constantly 
troubled with oil spots, dirt and graphite, some mills 
getting as high as 30% spots in hosiery, while the 
underwear manufacturer is almost as badly off. 


Soap will remove light vegetable oils, but is not 
satisfactory for the mineral oils and is worse than use- 


less on graphite. 





Zavon is the natural solvent for such foreign mat- 
ter. It contains one of the most powerful solvents 
known, and its action on fats, oils, and waxes is almost 
instantaneous. Zavon will reduce your spot account 
99% at a very slight cost. It gives a better hand and 
body to the goods than any other similar product in 
use today and the unevenness of shade to the finished 
dyed fabric due to improper circulation and penetra- 
tion is reduced to a minimum where Zavon is used in 
the preparatory treatment. 


We shall be glad to furnish a sample for trial on 
request. 


ZAVON, Inc. 


413 Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Manufacturers. 
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“AMALIE” 50% SPECIAL 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


Will Greatly Reduce Your Manufacturing 
Cost! 


in the Softening or Finishing 
Processes of Cotton Goods. 
Just as Efficient, but More 
Economical than Costly Sul- 


phonated Castor Oils. 


“AMALIE” 50% SPECIAL SULPHO 
TEXTOL OIL 


is Clear Soluble in Water 
Barrel Cheerfully sent on APPROVAL 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, inc 


262 Pearl St., New York, U. S. A. 
Textile Department 








United Chemical Products 
Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


SULPHUR COLORS 


Acid Colors Sumac Extract 
Direct Colors Logwood-Hematine 
Basic Colors Gambier-Fustic 


Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, etc., for Weighting, 
Softening, Finishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics, 
Turkey Red Oils, U. C. Tallow 98% Fat, Cream 
Tallow, U. C. Special Sizing and Special Sizing for 
Government Work, U. C. Gum A and Special Softener 
for Hosiery Mills. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


Southern Representative 
Mr. R. T. Grant, 198 West Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE BAYER COMPANY, Inc. 






Completely Under 






American Control 











In view of the publicity recently given The Bayer Company, Inc., the 
following statement is made: 








The Company is controlled by the Alien Property Custodian and the 
manufacture and sale of its products are entirely under the supervision of the 
following officers and directors appointed by him, all of whom are 
Americans: 
















F. B. LYNCH, President G. H. CARNAHAN, Vice-President 
E. I. MeCLINTOCK, Secretary and Treasurer. 








Board of Directors: 















N. F. Brapy G. H. CARNAHAN MARTIN H. GLiYNN Grorce C. HAIgH 
F. B. LyNcu E. J. LYNeEtTtT C. B. MAcpDONALD J. R. Speer 

















As soon as its books have been audited and the property appraised, the 
capital stock of the Company will be sold by the Alien Property Custodian 


to American Citizens. 







The proceeds of the sale of the property of the Company will be held by the 
Alien Property Custodian until the end of the war, when Congress will decide 
as to the disposition of the money. 












All profits as well as all the money realized from the sale of the Company 
will be used for the purchase of Liberty Bonds to help in the prosecution of the x, 
war until the complete defeat of Germany. 







THE BAYER COMPANY, Ine. 








Manufacturers of 





Aniline Colors and Pharmaceutical Products 







Branch Offices: 
* BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ag 
ee 





Main Office ; 
117 HUDSON STREET PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 







SAN FRANCISCO 
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What : 
shall he o> 


carry to Your Boy | 


tonight—out there in No 


Soidiess of Cheer are going tonight. In their packs they 
“ are carrying the comforts which your fighter wants, In 
their hearts they are carrying a message of cheer and hope. 


O UT in the open, across the border of No-Man’s Land, the 


To the most advanced positions they are crawling with 
those little things which loom up big in Franee—their bars of 
chocolate, their cigarettes, their rolls of cookies and cans of 
fruit. Yes, and sometimes, letters from home! 





Under the very eyes of German snipers they are crossing 
open fields, dropping flat to the ground as each flare goes up, 
then creeping further forward. 


_ Soon they will reach the gun-nests where a handful of 
fighters will whisper:—‘‘Good for you, old boy! What would 
we do without you?’’ 


Off in another sector an 
advance will begin at dawn. 
In the thick of it will be 
these men—perhaps of the 
Knight f Col bus r. since the world began. 
~ i g ’ . 0 “ um oy ae $170,500 000. 

M. C. A., perhaps the Jewis By givin 
Welfare Board or Salvation 
Army. 


Whatever uniform they 
wear, the hot chocolate which 


3600 Recreation Buildings 
1000 Miles of Movie Film 
100 Leading Stage Stars 


they serve tastes just as 2000 Athletic Directors 
warm and comforting. The 
cigarettes they light and 
? ‘ from ho t n. 
hand the wounded will be a helen o at ek 


as good first aid. 
heart and soul! 


‘*These men need smokes 
much more than what we give 
them,’’ say the surgeons. 


YMCA 
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WHY YOU SHOULD GIVE TWICE AS MUCH AS YOU EVER 
, GAVE BEFORE! 

The need is for a sum 70% greater than any gift ever asked for 

The Government has fixed this sum at 


g to these seven organizations all at once, the cost and 
effort of six additional campaigns is saved. 

Unless Americans do give twice as much as ever before, our sol- 
diers and sailors may not enjoy during 1919 their: 
2500 Libraries supplying 5,000,000 books 
85 Hostess Houses 
15,000 Big-brother ‘‘secretaries’’ 
Millions of dollars of home comforts 


When you give double, you make sure that every fighter has the 


cheer and comforts of these seven organizations every step of the way 


church, a theatre, a cheerful home, a store, a school, a club and an 
athletic field—a knowledge that the folks back home are with him, 


You have loaned your money to supply their physical needs. 
Now give to maintain the Morale that is winning the war. 





NAT'L CATHOLIC WAR 
COUNCIL—K. of 


JEWISH WELFARE 
BOARD 
WAR CAMP 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


SALVATION ARMY 
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Man’s Land? 


When daylight comes the wounded will be streaming back. 
The cigarettes and chocolate may be nearly gone—given away. 
But your money will replace them. Meanwhile these men will 
say:—‘*Put us to work!’’ 

The surgeons will give them the arm-bands of the army’s 
stretcher-bearers. 

Then up beyond the front lines they will go, to bring back 
those too badly hit to walk. 

Once, twice, three or four times they will make the trip 
before they too are hit. 

Wherever there are fighters, the Soldiers of Cheer have their 
canteens, scores of them under shell fire. 

Throughout the days they serve the crowd a mile or so be- 
hind the lines. At night they go forward, packs on their backs, 
to reach the men who oc- 
cupy the outposts of civil- 
ization. 


When the order comes to 
go over the top, they follow 
too. Wherever the troops 
go, there go these men who 
serve. 


No wonder their names 
are in the casualty lists. No 
wonder they are cited. No 
wonder the fighters elect 
them honorary members of 
their outfits. 


Keep the supplies coming! 
Help the Soldiers of Cheer 
to help your fighters! Give 
now—all together! 


You provide him with a 
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Our Development 


When this company made its decision to enter the Coal Tar 
Dyestuff Industry there were two courses of development open 


First, to manufacture an extensive line of colors by taking 
advantage of the intermediates that could be purchased on the 
market. Second, the manufacture at the outset of a more limited 
number of colors, but starting at the bottom with the crudes and 
manufacturing in our own plants the intermediates required. 


The adoption of the first policy would have enabled us to put on the market 
at an early date a large line of colors which would have found ready sale at 
considerable profit to ourselves. The second course meant necessarily that our 
development would be less rapid, that the variety of colors produced at first 
would be less great and that return upon the increased capital it would be 
necessary*to invest could not be expected for a considerable length of time. 


We chose the latter of these two courses because we believe that the only 
safe foundation for the development of a self contained American color in- 
dustry is the manufacture of a comprehensive line of intermediates, starting 
at the bottom from the crudes and on such a large scale as to make it economi- 
eally sound. 


Our course is of the most vital interest to the various dyestuff consuming 
industries for it guarantees to them an adequate supply of dyestuffs that can 
never be cut off to leave them again dependent on foreign supplies. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Dyestuff Sales Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Du Pont American Industries Are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives. 

Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, N. Y., Pyroxylin and Ooal Tar Chemicals. 

Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Leather Substitutes. 

The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Clean- 
able Collars, 


Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals. 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmingten, Delaware, Coal Tar Dyestuffs. 
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Alizarine Blue p B | Holland Aniline Co. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





For Printing 


Navy-Blue Shades | 
(Fast to light and washing) | Sulphur & Basic Colors 


| Lte= Manufacturers of 


Developed with acetate of chrome in Announce the appointment of 


Dicks, David Co., Inc. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


the thickening paste. 


Chrome Yellow Chrome Orange 


Chrome Brown (Paste) 
Chrome Blue = AS THEIR SALES AGENTS. 


(Fast to light and washing 


These Colors are also for printing on yO i u b I e CG rease 


Cotton. 


We manufacture an extensive line of To make the stock 
other Aniline Dyes and Intermediates. 


yarn or warps Run 


Marden, Orth & Hastings Smooth, regardless of 
Corporation dyes that make the 
ans Cotton Fibre harsh. 


136 Liberty St., New York City 
Boston Chicago 

ae sare | | BOSSON & LANE 
levelan an Francisco 

ime ae: ATLANTIC MASS. 


Cincinnati 
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| — Especial attention is now 
directed to our 




















HOLLAND SULPHUR BLUE 


A full, rich, bloomy American 

blue that must be seen to be 

appreciated. Samples of com- 

mercial mill dyeings will prove 
ur contentions. 












































Also 


Holland Sulphur Green 
Holland Sulphur Dark 






















Brown 
“me cn ot aa Yellow 
Bro 





Brilliant Sulphur Gre ed 
Sulphu Yellow G Con 
C 


Primuline Concentrate 








BEN R. DABBS, SOUTHERN MANAGER 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


Main Office, 299 Broadway, New York City 
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ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 
made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 


They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 
many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and _ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
chine which is unexcelled. 
















For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


C. G. SARGENT SONS Corp, S*4igv"= 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 












ELAHUNT COCKER 


yeing Machiner Two Compartment Warp Dyeing Machine 


HE first revolving cylinder dyeing machine 

made and operated in this country was man- 
ufactured by the Delahunty Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany. Since the year 1880 we have given to the 
textile industry many superior machines for dye- 
ing, bleaching and oxidizing raw stock cotton, 
waste stock, linters and articles of knitted con- 
struction. 


















In our circulating machines, sulphur and cold vat colors are 
dyed with perfect success. The Brandwood System of dyeing 
warp on beams. as used in the works of the Elton Cop Dyeing 
Oo., of Bury, England, has been delegated solely to this estab- 
lishment for the manufacture and sale in the United States. 
This machine will dye at one operation one to twelve beams 
of indigo, hydron, indanthrene and other oxidation colors, be- 
sides possessing other valuable features which aid production 
and lower the cost of dyeing 














The machines of our manufacture of greatest import to the 
textile industry are: 









Revolving Cylinder Raw Stock Dyeing Machinery. Machine illustrated above is our Two-Compartment Warp 


Revolving Cylinder Hosiery Dyeing and Bleaching Machines. Dyeing Machine with all iron vat. Machine can be built 
with compartments of equal or of different capacities as 
desired—also with any type of delivery, from the Squeeze 






Hosiery, Oxidizing and Tom Tom Machines 





Special machines are made for aniline, sulphur, indigo and 
other vat colors. Rollers. This machine is equipped with balling attach- 







ments. 


D e i a h u n ty D y eing Correspondence solicited. 
Machine Company Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Builders of Warpers, rary ae Warp Dyeing Machines 
s. 


Pittston, Pa. and 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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The American 
Rotary Hosiery Press 


$3120 YEARLY and solve a Vexing Labor Problem 


‘At the end of the year the Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Burlington, N. C., 
now have $3120.00 more on the profit side of their ledger than they had before they 
installed an American Hosiery Press. Furthermore, they have been relieved from 


an uncomfortable labor situation. 


They found that two boys with an American Rotary Hosiery Press can do the work 
that formerly required five men—and at a saving of $60.00 weekly for labor. The 


press does not require experienced help—boys or girls can run it. 

At the Whitehead Mills two boys are “doing about 2500 dozen pairs per day on 
this press and could easily run through 3000 dozen pairs per day with the same 
operators.” The work is finished equally as well as by the slower methods. 

The American Rotary Hosiery Press may do even better for you. Conditions 
vary. You can tell by going overthe facts with our representative. He is at your 


service. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


SPECIALTY DEPT. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


H. G. Mayer, SoUTHERN TEXTILE AGENT, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Also Manufacturers of the American KnitFabric Ironer—Automatic Underwear Press—Hydro Ex- 
tractor—Rotary Fulling and Dyeing Machines. 
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Proctor Pees 
Questionnaire 


Please answer these questions, 
tear out, and send to us. We 
will study your conditions and 
attend to your needs promptly: 









(1) How are you now drying your wool, cotton, yarn, 









eloth, or other stechk?..c.nsqssscstcsacd 5 caeaebaetaa 
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What is the percentage of moisture before and after 
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HEN you use 
“hands” for feeding 
any sort of machine send 






=<* 


drying? —- ee ee 





~ = 









(5) What troubles do you have, if amy?__-.------------ 
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Bees | for catalog of the 
What is the present drying temperature?____------ i ” , ° 
wes ee | “Foxwell” Pneumatic 







Are Jou crowGed for seG0?.....n<s6ccnndcecs=.. aun 
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Guider and Feeder 


whose “hand” rolls auto- 
matically feed most any 
fabric—on center. 


How is the material handled to and from the 


23 ss 









(9) How many men are you employing in drying?___--- 










(10) What kind of steam are you using and how much? 









(11) Does material run in large lots of one kind or in 


Hundreds in use by large 
manufacturers. 













small lots? 







(12) How much power are you using for drying? 










Should you in turn wish to ask questions about 
Proctor Dryers, we will gladly answer them. Make a 
questionnaire for us and we will furnish the answers 
= mail the blank back to you by return mail if pos- 
sible. 










Send for full information of 
small, inexpensive machine 
which does better work. 


We want you to know all about Proctor Dryers. They 
are as good as engineering science and human skill can 
produce. They are economical, compact, dependable, re- 
quire minimum power for operation, and are built in 
any capacity. Our range of experience with drying 
problems is unequaled. We have specialized in dryers 
for every material for over 30 years. : 






























H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


Established 1820 


vy PHILADELPHIA 








You are at liberty to take advantage of our experience 
without being placed under any obligation whatsoever. 
Even if you are well satisfied with your present drying 

















system, we would appreciate answers to the above ques- iE 
tions to have the information handy in our files. Too | ME 
much money is being lost these days because of ineffi- " Providence Office: Turk's Head Building 


cient evaporating methods. We can and will help. 











“ NY Canadian Representative 
"i W. J. Westaway Company, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 





Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is a highly purified and specially prepared chlorine gas. of 
By refrigeration and compression, it is liquified and placed in ; 
steel cylinders containing 100 lbs. When released from the A chemical analysis of Liquid Chlorine shows it to be 
i practically chemically pure chlorine gas A good quality of 
bleaching 
Liquid Chlorine contains 100%. 
pound of Liquid Chlorine is equal to 6 lbs of lime. 


valve it immediately gasifies 

You need no material changes in your present method of 
bleaching to use Liquid Chlorine Gas. It is a very simple pro- 1 
cess and easy to handle. There is absolutely no loss in the You will readily recognize how much money this will save 
preparation of the bleaching solution, and no sludge to dispose 


Our representative will gladly demonsirate Liquid Chlorine in your mill. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY, 
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“HURRICANE DYEING.DRYING4"0F INISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 


Complete 


‘‘HURRICANE”’ 


Equipments for 


Bleaching, Dyeing 
and Drying 


RAW STOCK AND YARN 


Reduce the Cost and Produce 
Better Quality Work. 


Circulating Dyeing 


“ ; ” 
Machine for Yarn. Hurricane’ Dryer for Every Material. 


Automatic Stock Dryer With Self Feed 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


|_MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: STOKLEY ST. sacove WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


4 


te 








m 


THE ONL 


THE 


CO 


MAIN OF FICE »oWORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


100% 


Less acid and less washing are required Less water is 
used and no odor is apparent 











TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 






















; -~ 





BLEACH 


powder contains 36% available chlorine, while 


you in both bleach and freight charges 
Just ask us to send him. Write today for interesting booklet. A post card will do. 


18 East 41st Street, New York City 






















NEW YORK OFFICE 


30 CHURCH ST 


MACHINERY for 


Bleaching —Dyeing—Drying—Mercerizing and Finishing 


Piece Goods and Warps 


Warp Mercerizing Machines 


Calender Rolls of Cotton, 


Paper 


Husk, Combination 


Estimates and Plans for Complete Plants 
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Down Mill Secon 
Good Lightin 


- 


O matter how skillful an operator may be, if the 
lighting is inadequate, unnecessary seconds and 


spoilage are bound to-result. 


But no mill need put up with the iarge losses caused 
by poor lighting. They can be stopped instantly by 
installing WESTINGHOUSE MAZDA LAMPS, which 
produce the most effective and economical illumination 


obtainable. 


In hundreds of mills where WESTINGHOUSE 
MAZDA LAMPS have been installed they are cutting 
down spoilage and seconds to a minimum, reducing the 
number of accidents, increasing production, and making 
more contented employees. 

We can assist you in improving the lighting of your 
mill. Write our nearest office’ They will be glad to 
serve you and there will be no obligation involved. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses Throughout the Country. 


For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


PRE PP ED eke 
> anil HT! et 


WESTINGHOUSE 
MAZDA LAMPS 





